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MEMOIR 

OF 

W.  CROTCH,  Mus.  1). 

PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


Dfi.  ('roti  ii,  tlic  subject  of  tlie 
pnsent  iiienioir,  was  born  at  Xor- 
wiili,  July  r»,  l77o*  His  father,  by 
trade  a  earpenter,  an  ingenious  nie- 
rlianic,  and  of  ^ood  rejuitation,  hav¬ 
ing'  a  passion  for  music,  of  which, 
liuwever,  he  had  no  knowledge,  un¬ 
dertook  to  build  an  organ,  on  which, 
as  soon  as  it  would  speak,  he  learned 
to  play  two  or  three  common  tunes, 
such  as,  (rod  Save  the  Kintj ;  Let 
Ambition  Fire  thy  Mind  ;  and  the 
Faster  Hymn ;  with  which,  and  such 
chords  as  were  pleasing  to  his  ear, 
he  used  to  try  the  perfection  of  his 
instrument. 

.About C'hristmas,  177f>»  wlien  Mas¬ 
ter  Crotch  was  only  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  be  discovered  a  great  inclination 
for  music,  by  leaving  even  his  food 
to  attend  to  it,  when  the  organ  was 
dayi ng  ;  and  about  Midsummer, 
777t  he  would  touch  the  key-note 
of  his  particular  favourite  tunes,  in 
<»r<lcr  to  persuade  his  father  to  play 
them.  Soon  after  tliis,  as  he  was 
imahle  to  name  these  tunes,  he  would 
play  the  first  two  or  three  notes  of 
ihciii,  when  he  thought  the  key-note 
did  not  sufficiently  explain  which  he 
wished  to  have  played.  Hut  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  mother’s  account,  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  conse<juence  of  his 
having  lieard  the  superior  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Lulman,  a  musical  lady, 
who  came  to  try  his  father's  organ, 
and  wlu)  not  only  played  on  it,  but 
sung  to  her  own  accompanyment, 
that  he  first  attempted  to  play  a  tune 


himself:  for,  tlio  same  evening,  after 
her  departure,  the  child  cried  and 
was  so  peevish  that  his  mother  was 
wholly  unable  to  appease  him.  At 
length,  passing  through  the  dining¬ 
room,  lie  screamed  and  struggled 
viidently  to  go  to  the  organ,  in 
which,  when  he  was  indulged,  he 
eagerlv  l>ent  down  the  keys  w'itli  his 
little  fists,  as  other  children  usually 
do,  after  finding  themselves  able  to 
produce  a  noise,  which  pleases  them 
more  than  the  artificial  performance 
of  real  melody  or  harmony  by  others. 
The  next  day,  however,  heinjj  left, 
while  his  mother  went  out,  in  the 
dining  -  room  with  his  brother,  a 
youth  about  fourteen  years  old,  he 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  blew 
the  bellows  of  the  organ,  while  he 
sat  on  his  knee  and  nent  down  the 
keys,  at  first  promiscuously,  hut  pre¬ 
sently,  with  one  hand,  he  played 
enough  of  (iod  Save  the  King  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  his  father, 
who,  being  in  a  garret,  which  was 
his  workshop,  hastened  down  stairs 
to  inform  himself  ivho  wasplaying 
this  tune  upon  the  organ.  When  he 
found  it  was  the  child,  lie  could 
hardly  helieve  what  he  heard  and 
saw.  At  this  time,  he  was  exactly 
two  years  and  three  weeks  old,  as 
appears  hy  the  register,  in  the  parish 
of  St,  (ieorge,  I'olgate,  Norwich. 
.Although  he  shewed  such  a  decided 
inclination  for  music,  he  could  no 
more  be  prevailed  on  to  play  by  per¬ 
suasion  than  a  bird  to  sing. 


Mfinitu  vj  /^r,  (’ntti'/ty  <»/  Mit.sif, 


T. 


::()o 


W'lirn  lli^  iiiotlii'r  rcttirih'*!,  t!i«‘ 
l.iflirr,  wifli  51  tint  :»l  oiirr  im- 

plinl  j«iv,  uumlrr,  <iihI  invNirrv,  il»*- 
siiod  lirr  to  <^0  (t|>  >t5iir.s  witit  liiiii, 
as  Ik*  l>a<i  soiiif tiling*  nirious  to  5!irvv 
Imt.  Sin*  :in<l  \V5is  aN 

MirpristMl  5is  tin*  l.itluT,  011  lusiriiiir 
tilt*  rliilil  pl.iv  tlir  tlrst  part  i»t  (itul 
Satr  ihi  hint/,  'J  In*  diiv  In* 

iii.nN*  liliiiscll  iiiastor  «»f  tin*  troldc 
id  till*  M‘i’niid  |>art  :  ;iiid  tin*  diiv 
;itfrr.  In*  ;itti*ii:pti*d  tin*  liasr,  vvliirli 
III*  prrfonnnl  nearly  <’orreet  in  e\erv 
p.irtieMl;ir,  exeept  tlie  noli*  iininedi- 
alelv  lietore  tin*  eloM*,  whirh  lieinic 
5111  oetsivt*  lieliov  tin*  preeedin;,''  NOiind, 
n  5is  iMit  id’tlie  re5ic]i  id’liis  little  li:md. 
I II  till*  IM*^■illlliM^•  id’Xoveiidier,  1 777t 
lie  plav(‘(l  liotli  till*  trelile  5ind  liase 
id’  Li  t  .1  /  iir  ihif  Mind  ;  ;in 

old  tune,  now  e5illed,  lining  thou 
ynrsn  of  Yoinif/  Disirr. 

I'pon  till*  parents’  rehitinif  tliis 
extraordiiKiry  eireunistiine**  to  llieir 
iieiiildionrs,  they  were  lan^lied  ;it, 
5iiid  advi'^ed  not  to  nieiition  it,  as 
siieli  a  niarvellons*  a<*eonnt  would 
only  expose  them  to  ridicule.  How¬ 
ever,  ;i  few  da  vs  jifterwards,  .Mr. 
C’rotch  heiiiu*  ill,  and  iinahle  to 
out  to  worli,  Mr.  I'5iul,  a  inaster- 
we.iver,  hy  whom  lie  was  employed, 
piissiui^  accidentally  hy  the  door, 
.ind  hearing  tlie  01  ^an,  fa m  ied  tluit 
he  had  heendecein  d,  and  that  (’rotch 
h.id  stayed  at  home,  in  order  to  di¬ 
vert  himself  on  his  favourite  instru¬ 
ment.  I'lilly  prepossessed  with  this 
ide.i,  he  entered  the  lioiisi*,  iind,  sud- 
denlv  opeuiu;;'  the  liininyf-room  door, 
saw  the  chilli  playin^^  on  the  or^an, 
uhile  his  hrother  was  hlowiiiyf  the 
hellows.  Mr.  Paul  tlioiiuht  the  per¬ 
formance  so  extiMordinary,  that  he 
immediiitely  hrouijfht  two  or  three 
id’  the  neiiihhours  to  hear  it,  who 
propay^atiui^  the  news,  a  crowd  of 
nesirly  a  hundred  persons  C5ime  the 
next  ihiy  to  hear  the  youni»’  per¬ 
former;  and,  on  the  fidlowin:i‘  da  vs, 
a  still  i;re5iter  numher  tiocked  to  the 
house  Ironi  all  ijuarters  of  the  city; 
till,  at  leu;rlh,  tlie  child's  parents 
were  ohli^j-ed  to  limit  hi^  exhihitioii 
to  certain  days  and  hours,  in  order 
ti>  lessen  his  f;itiirue,  and  exempt 
theuisehcs  from  the  inconvenience 
i)f  constant  atienilance  on  the  curi- 
•Mis  iiiiiltitnde. 

\Vhen  the  fa’le  r  lirst  c.iriied  him 
to  the  (  '.tthedral,  he  u  avl  to  crv  the 
instant  he  heard  the  loud  or^.in, 


whicli,  hciii!.’  so  much  more  jimuf. 
till  th.in  that  to  wliii  li  he  uasaii^js. 
tomed  at  home,  he  \\5ts  .suiiii*  tin,,- 
hefore  he  could  hear,  without  dis. 
foverini»’  pain,  occasioned,  perliajis. 
hy  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  c.ir 
and  ii  r’.t;ihility  of  his  nerves. 

Ih'fore  he  W5is  four  years  old,  lti> 
discovered  51  genius  and  incrniatidii 
for  dr5iwitiii‘,  ne5irly  5is  stroiiii  a>  f.i| 
music  ;  for,  whenever  he  w  as  not  ai 
5111  instrument,  he  iimuiIIv  eiujdnwil 
himself  in  sketching:',  wilh  his  left 
li.ind,  houses,  I’huiches,  siiiiis,  ui 
sininuils,  in  his  rude  and  wild  man 
ner,  )vith  chalk,  on  the  lloor,  or  nti 
wluitever  pkiin  surface  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  scixiwl. 

'riie  first  voliintsiry  he  he5ird  uitli 
5(tteution  W5is  performed  5it  his  f5itliei'j 
house  hy  Mr.  Mully,  a  miisic-iiuister; 
5tnd  ;is  soon  as  he  W5is  yone,  tlie 
chilli  seeinini»“  to  pkiy  on  the  oiirait 
in  51  wild  5ind  ditl’erent  iminner  from 
wluit  his  mother  W5is  5iccustonied  tt» 
hear,  she  5isked  him,  what  he  wa< 
doin^?  Atid  he  rejdied,  “  I  51111  play- 
inyf  the  iicntlenuin’s  line  things:" 
hut  she  was  umihle  to  jndi,^e  of  tin* 
r(‘seml)l5ince.  llowi*ver,  when  .Mr. 
Mully  C5ime  a  few  tlays  5ifter,  ami 
W5IS  5isked,  whether  the  child  liad 
reinemhered  5itiy  of  the  p5iss5iires  in 
liis  v(dunt5iry,  he  replied  in  tin* 
atlirinitive.  This  luippened  when  lie 
was  only  two  ye5irs  5ind  foiirmoullis 
old.  Ahout  this  tinii*,  such  W5is  tin* 
i  .apid  uroo-fcss  he  luid  nuide  in  jiidu^- 
itiif  ot  the  5iirn*ement  of  sounds,  that 
he  ]d5iyed  the  IC.ister  I  lynin  with  full 
luirmoiiy ;  5ind  in  the  last  two  or 
three  luirs  of  I/ullrlnjah^  where  the 
same  sound  is  sustiiined,  he  jihiyed 
chords  with  hoth  lumds,  hy  which 
the  j)5irts  were  multiplied  to  six, 
whicli  he  luid  ^■re5it  dilhcalty  in 
reachini^,  on  account  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  his  fingers,  rrom  this  pe¬ 
riod  his  memory  W5is  very  5iccuraie 
in  retainino-  auy  turn*  tiuit  ple5ise(l 
him;  and  heiiiyf  present  5it  a  concert, 
where  a  luind  of  I'fentlemeti  per¬ 
formers  phiyed  the  overture  in  /^»- 
delindity  he  was  so  delighted  with 
the  minuet,  that  the  next  niorninir 
he  hummed  p5irf  of  it  in  U’d  ;  5ind 
hy  noon,  without  any  further  5lssi^f- 
ance,  phiyed  tlie  wlioleon  the  organ. 
— .\t  four  years  old,  his  e5ir  for  mu¬ 
sic  was  so  astonishing,  that  he  could 
distingui*«h  at  a  gieat  distance  tioiii 
any  instiuniciit,  and  out  of  sight  ot 
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lS‘J'i.1  Mi  moil  of'  J)r.  i'rotih 

ilu*  KfVs,  iniy  Moti*  fiiut  \v;iN  striwk, 
uImiImt  A.H.i’.,  N:r.  In  this,  hr. 
|hirn«*y  usftl  r«‘jM';itnlly  t»»  try  him, 
aiwl  m*v»*r  om  r  t*mml  him  mistakrn, 
ovi’M  in  tin*  lialf  notes :  a  rirnim- 
>tantt‘  tin*  more  e\trin*r(lin:irv,  as 
iii.mv  uractitiomM-s,  and  uooil  per- 
hiruirrs,  are  nn.dde  to  distinjrtiish 
hv  the  ear,  at  thet  Ipera  or  elsewliere, 
ill  what  key  any  air  «»r  pieee  is  eNe- 
4Ufed.  At  tliis  early  ai^e,  when  he 
was  tired  »d'  jdayin^  on  an  instru- 
ineiit,  and  his  miisieal  taenltit‘s  ap¬ 
peared  wliolly  l)lmited,  lie  eonld  lie 
provoked  to  attention,  ev<*n  thoniili 
emraued  in  any  new  aimisement,  l>y 
a  wronu'  note  lieino'  strnek  in  the 
melody  of  any  well-known  tune: 
and,  iV  he  stood  hy  tlie  instruimmt 
when  sneh  a  note  was  desiifnedly 
strnek,  he  would  instantly  put  tlown 
tin*  riu^ht,  in  whatever  key  the  air 
was  playin^r. 

Kefore  h(‘  was  six  years  old,  this 
iiil’ant  prodigy  tanirlit  himself  to 
play  on  tlie  violin,  wliieh  he  used  to 
hold  as  a  violijieello ;  he  eonld  also 
pl.iy  on  tin*  eommon  llnte  and  sin'~ 
vtiih  jiastorcllo.  At  three  y<>ars  <dd 
lie  played  on  the  oriraii  in  KinL|’’s 
t’olleu*e  Ohapid,  t ’anihridi^e,  while 
sdtinir  on  his  mother’s  knee;  and 
at  this  time  a  print  of  him  plaj  ini,^  on 
the  orean  was  enj^raved  hy  Satiders, 
at  \orwieh. 

As  a  painter  in  oil  eolonrs,  Dr. 
t'roteh  possesses  very  ronsiderahle 
talents,  allhoni,^h  he  exereises  them 
only  lor  amnseimmt.  A  pietnre, 
painted  hy  him  as  a  eompanion  of 
.an*  hy  Salvator  Kosa,  whieh  was  in 
till*  possession  ot  the  late  1/harles 
t'owper  hN<j.,  of  the  Albany,  fully 
evinced  his  talents;  it  was  so  ex- 
^.•IleIlr  in  e.douriniT,  hiiriiiony,  and 
elfeel,  that,  although  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  siihjei’t,  no  om*  stand- 
im^^  in  the  middle  of  the  room  eonld 
t.*ll  whieh  pietnre  was  painted  hy 
Salvator  Kosa,  unless  he  had  heen 
jirevionslv  intorim’d.  Dr.  i-roteh 
alsii  drew,  and  et'hed  in  soft  ^i  on  ml, 
twelvt*  views  taken  trom  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  Oxford,  whieh  are  aeknow- 
ledu'^ed  t.i  he  vi*ry  pietnresipie  and 
spirited  perlo nuances 

'The  extraordinary  musical  talent, 
exiiihited  hy  Dr.  (  ioteh  in  infancy, 
was  matured  hy  study  and  ])raetise, 
so  as  aft.'i  wanls  he  was  enahled  t.» 
at’. tin  the  hi:;hest  rank  in  hts  pro- 
I'  ssion;  ami,  as  a  jnofe^sor  ot  music. 


/  o/  iHII 

he  still  continues  to  henetit  society. 

He  went  t<»  Oxtoni  in  and  jn 

17*Mk  was  elected  Or^Miiist  ti»  riirisl 
t’hnrch;  in  I  JUT*  In*  was  hommretl 
with  the  l*rotesst»rship  ot  Music; 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  Dr. 
Il.iyes,  as  Oi  i^anist  lt»  St.  »lohn  i  ol- 
IciTc  and  rniviTsity  rhnn*h.  Dur¬ 
ing’  his  residence  in  this  city,  he 
married  .Miss  I  Hiss,  the  d.iui^hter  ot 
a  rt'speclahle  Im.dvseller  there;  hy 
whom  In*  has  living  one  son,  who  is 
now  a  tellow  ot  N.*w  Cidle^i’e;  and 
two  danirhters,  who  are  twin  sisters, 
ami  an*  both  unmarried.  I  )r.  i  'r.»lcli 
left  the  rniversity  of  Oxtord,  and 
came  to  London  in  IHI.'i,  since  which 
]»eriod,  he  has  every  season  deliver- 
vi*red  lectures  on  music,  eitln*r  at 
the  ILiyal  Institution  in  Alhemarle 
Street,  or  at  the  Surrey  Institution 
near  U’estniinsler  Kriilp*,  with  the 
exception  ot  om*  season,  durini;' 
which,  he  lecttired  at  the  London 
I  iistitution. 

Amoiie’  the  friends  of  Dr.  I’rotch, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Kurney,  and 
t/'hiirles  Hooper  Lsij.,  I)r.  .lowett,  ot 
Hamhridi^e,  atid  tin*  late  Key.  .lolin 
Owen,  Secretary  to  the  Kihle  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  Key.’ A.  H.  Schomher^^ 
fellow  of  Ma;::dalen  (’olh*i,n*,  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  his  earliest  and  best 
patron. 

.Xmon::^  the  numerous  musical  com¬ 
positions,  puldisln*d  hy  Dr.  ('rotcli, 
we  cannot  help  mentionin;^  two 
which  nmre  particularly  advanced 
his  reputation;  “  Kalestine,  a  Sacre.l 
Oratorio;”  and  “  .Specimens  of  Va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  Music,”  in  .‘I  vols. 
folio.  He  is  also  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Klenients  of  Musical  Honi- 
positi.m. 

'I'he  early  a;^e,  at  which  Dr.Hrotch 
disc.ivered  a  nmst  astonishinL'’  musi¬ 
cal  genius,  is  without  a  parellel  in 
the  history  of  eminent  music  i.in> ; 
and  perhaps  imni*  come  so  near  his 
precosity  of  musical  talent,  as  the 
two  Wh'stleys  and  Mo/art.  'I  he 
Wksti.kys  discovered,  diirin;^  early 
iiif.incy,  very  uncommon  taciiltie.s 
for  the  ]iractic(*  of  music.  Ciiaki.ks, 
the  eldest,  at  two  years  and  thiee- 
ipiarters  old,  surprised  his  father  hy 
playiii!^  a  tune  on  the  harpsiclnnd 
r.•ailily,  ami  in  just  time;  sooii  after 
he  played  several,  whatever  his  m.»- 
iher  saiij^,  or  whatever  he  heard  in 
the  slieet.  Sa '111:1.,  tiu*  youii;:e>.t, 


)iyi 


'Hit  jKt’cliisr. 


K  T. 


tiiuuL'it  Ih’  \v;l^  lliriT  yrMrv  »»M  Ih*- 
torr  Ilf  aiiiifil  at  a  tiiiif,  Vft,  liy  nm- 
^talltly  ln’ariu^r  l»rotlifr  praftin*, 
ami  lifiiiif  arnistoiiifd  to  ^rooii  nm- 
.sif  ami  iiia>tfrly  fXfrutioii,  hftoii* 
Ilf  was  six  vfars  old,  arri\ fd  at  smdi 
a  l\iiowifdL'‘«*  in  imisir,  tiiat  Ids  f\- 
tfm)Mirf  ]if rt'oriiiam'fs  oii  KfVfd  iii- 
st ruiinMils,  lilvf  .Mo/,Airr’s,  ^v••ts  so 
iiiiistfily  ill  iioiiit  ot  iiiNfiitioii,  iiio* 
4liil.itioii«  and  aff nr.H'v  of  f \ff iitioii, 
.IS  to  Miipass  ill  many  partinilars, 
tlif  iitt.diinif nts  «if  most  proffssors 
.it  anv  {ifriod  of  tlifir  livfs. 

Imlfi'd,  Mozart,  wlifii  a  littif 
nioif  than  four  yi'.irs  old,  is  s.iid  to 
li.ivf  liffii  not  oiilv  4‘apaldf  of  f \- 
<•^•nlin;;•  Ifssons  on  liis  f.i\omitf  In¬ 
st  rnnifiit,  tlif  liarpsiflioid,  Init  to 
li.ixf  foinposfd  soiiif  in  .in  fasv  stvlf 
and  t.istf,  uliiili  wfrf  intifli  :ip- 
pro\fd;  and  S.\.Mrr.i.  \ri;sri,KY,  hf- 
Imti*  Ilf  fonld  wrilf  w.is  a  foitiposcr, 
and  infnt.illv  sft  tin*  airs  of  sfVfial 


oratorios,  u  liifli  In*  ri'tainrd  in  nic. 
mory  till  In*  was  fio-ht  yfars  old, 
and  then  wrote  tlifin  ilown. 

Here  tin*  dillVrfnff  of  fdiiratioii 
ap|M‘arfd:  yonni;’  (’uorcii.  If  ft  to 
natiiff,  was  mit  only  without  in. 
stniftions,  hnf  ^^ood  inodids  <»f  ini. 
it.ition;  while  .Mo/, \irr  and  Sami'ki, 
Wks'i  i.KY,  on  thf  fontrai y,  may  hi* 
said  to  havf  hfi  n  nnrsfd  in  ijiiod 
mnsif ;  for  as  the  lattfr  h.id  his 
hrothfi’s  fNffllfiit  pf rtormanffs  to 
stimiilatf  attfiitioii,  and  Iffd  his 
far  with  harnionv;  tin*  (ifrman  In- 
f.int,  livin:;'  in  the  house  «d*  his  f,|. 
tiler,  an  eminent  professor,  and  an 
elder  sister,  a  neat  player  on  the 
h.irpsifhord,  and  eonslantly  prartis- 
in^•  foinposititins  of  the  first  elass 
for  that  Instrument,  had  e\ery  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sitnatioii  ami  niltnre, 
iidneil  to  the  profusion  of  natiir.il 
endowments. 


TIIK  II  K(’ LI  SI*:. 

I. 

’  Tw  \s  not  the  wild  faney  of  youth's  i^iddy  d.iy, 

\«»r  the  panics  of  fond  hopes  onee  hel rayed; 

\«*r  the  frenzy  of  zealots  which  oft  leads  astray, 

'I’ll. it  first  led  to  the  vows  that  I’ve  made. 

Oh,  no!  'Twas  the  choice, — the  fond  choice  of  my  heart. 

In  those  cloisters  to  fix  my  abode, 

U  here  my  soul  may  her  transports  of  feeling*  impart, 

LinU'd  in  love  (yet  in  fear)  with  her(*od. 

II. 

At  midniirht’s  still  hour,  when  all  nature’s  at  rest. 

When  all  motion,  all  life  make  a  pause; 

.S.ivi*  \io-hl’s  silver  t^ueen,  who,  from  Rast  to  the  West, 

In  her  course  still  proclaims  a  First  Oause. 

.\h  !  then,  while  the  moon’s  soImt  heanis  chace  the  u  loom 
I'roin  my  cell,  he  my  heart  not  less  pure; 

'i'ill  my  soul,  wiiiiif'd  with  hopes  for  choice  Idessinys  to  come 
r.ikes  her  tlii^ht,  no  more  ills  to  endure. 

.1.  F. 


f 


Jlritish  A n t i /y u i lit  s. 

HKi risM  i\\ rh^»n I’lKs. 

\i..  I. 


1 


•loi 


A>  tin*  slmly  of  Anti«|uiti(‘s  illiiv. 
n.itfs  tin*  |»ai;r  of  History,  a  frw 
- from  tin*  «*\l»*nsi\o  lii'M 
ot  Itritisli  Anti(|uiti«‘s,  will  havi*  a 
ti-nihMiry  to  rliiridatt*  soiiii*  olistMiri' 
|(ortioii  of  tin*  Mistt»ry  of  tmr  own 
roll  lit  ry. 

AiiMMipf  tilt'  Anti«|uitios  nf  our 
nativc  land,  tlio  'I'uiiihIiis  is  not  tin* 
li'ast  attr.irtino'.  In  various  parts 
of  tin*  ^•^»^ntr^^  tin*  «*yi*  of  tin*  tra- 
v«*ll»*r  is  arrostvd  hy  its  solitary  ap- 
pcarainM*.  And  tin*  p(*rson  unac- 
(piaintcd  witli  it  is  doiilitful  win*- 
tlu*i  tin*  protiilioramv  Im*  natural  or 
artilicial.  In  Horliysliirt*  and  Wilt- 
sliin*,  7'ifmn/i  of  various  sliapos  and 
diiiH'iisitins  |ir(‘s<*nt  .tln*nist*(v(*s  to 
our  vit*w.  'I  liat  wliitdi  is  ('oininonly 
trrinrd  Silluiry  Hill,  nvar  IMarl- 
lionniirli,  is  of  a  ijfiiiantiv  sizi*,  lioinjj^ 
iilid  foot  in  diainotor  at  tin*  liaso ; 
IJd  foot  in  porjiondioular  ln*i^»’lit, 
and  lOo  foot  in  dianiotor  at  tin*  top. 
Tin*  sinallost  of  tlioin  aro  about  TJ 
foot  ill  dianndor  at  tin*  baso.  'Mioso 
upon  tin*  Yorbsbiro  Wolds,  wbioli 
will  bo  dosoribod  in  a  futnro  paper, 
aro  of  tin*  latter  size. 

Tin*  woril  'ritmiilitx  is  purely 
Latin,  and  si^nilios  “  a  heap  of 
oartb.”  Wben  more  tbau  one  is 
aioaiit,  tin*  Ijatin  plural  Tumuli^  is 
used.  'J'be  word  more  fre(piently 
doiiotes  a  sepulobre,  and  is  used  in 
tliis  sense  by  tin*  |{omau  INiets  and 
Historians. 


rniiiuloni  fatnoii  nuprr  \'.o  I  nii*^ 
lt'*;iouil)us  *,lriiriiiiii — disjoocra'it  ” 

'I'hoy  dosli o\ Oil  iho  inoioiinoiil  wlili  tt 
iiaii  laloly  l»ooii  raiM'il  li»r  tin*  liiUip** 
of  Vurins. 

I'iO'  tin*  s.iim*  pnrpiiso  bas  ||io 
'I'ntnulHK  i:omrally  bi*i*n  raisoil  in 
i»nr  iiwn  OiOintry.  It  is  bv  siOin*. 
ealb'tl  a  ILirrtiw;  ami  wbon  ot>m- 
posi*il  of  bmse  stmn's,  a  i'nirn  ; 
wbiob  is  oioonmn  in  tin*  imrtboin 
larts  of  tin*  islaml  ;  ami  wlmso  intllv 
las  been  inon*asod  bvtbe  passoii:;oi , 
wim  manifested  bis  rosjioi  t  lor  tin* 
d(*ad,  by  adtliii!^  bis  stone  ti»  tin* 
mimbor. 

'rin*  'Tumulux  i»r  llarriMV  is  i»f 
am'iont  date,  ami  oxt<*nsiv(*  use.  In 
tin*  early  ai;‘os  i»f  K^ypt  ami  tJrooia*, 
tboy  were  pib*il  to  ooinmenntrate  tin* 
iiann*s  and  aotiiois  of  tin*  illustrii>ns 
i!i*ad ;  and  wi*re  tin*  ina^nirnM'iM 
IVrainid  in  embrvo.  'I’liey  are  tbiind 
in  tin*  wilds  i»f  Atnerioa,  as  well  as 
in  tin*  tbrinerly  wealthy  liini^''doins 
of  Asia,  and  oivilizod  statt's  of 
Kuro|»e.  Of  tin*  manner  of  tboir 
formation  by  the  anoients,  we  have 
an  aooount  in  tin*  I liad. 

— — Whore  yet  the  eiiil)ers  i;h)w,  \ 
Wiile  o’er  the  pile,  the  sable  wine/ 
they  throw;  Y 

And  deep  siihsides  the  ashy  heapV 
below*.  ) 

Next,  the  white  bones,  his  sad  eoiii- 
paiiions  place. 

With  tears,  collected  in  a  (;oldcn  vase, 
riie  sacroil  relies  to  the  tent  they  Imre, 
'I’he  urn,  a  veil  of  linen  cover’d  o’er. 
'I’hat  done,  they  liid  the  sepulchre 
aspire. 

And  east  the  deep  foundations  round 
the  pyre; 

Hip^h  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swcl- 
iiuj  bed 

Of  risinti-  earth,  ineinoi  ial  of  the  dead  " 

Hiutk  xxiii.  dIU. 

In  a  future  number  will  bo  dos¬ 
oribod  tin*  didoront  himis  of  '/’n* 
muli. 

T.  K. 


‘*lb>siilem  ad  tuinnlnnriVojao  sub  moer.- 
ihiis  allis 
Ju>sa  inori.*’ 

/Kn.  III. 

Compelled  to  die  at  the  enemies 
tomb  nndor  the  lofty  walls  of 'Froy. 

— Tumnlo— eondar.” 

Drift.  Mft .  .Tir. 

I  shall  he  buried  in  the  grave. 

'I  .nitus,  in  bis  Annals,  Lib.  II.  7- 
uses  it  to  signify  tin*  burying  plaoo 
ot  timso  who  fell  in  battle: 


It  Iff/ ffntr. 


Ikrjf  i’trtl  l^uvc. 


I" 


i!i;.ii;ri  Ki>  i.ovK. 

llr.i.KN  if  is  r.iuMvrl!,  tor  fvor, 

J’\«‘  willi  .ill  ill  lito  rxisliMicc. 

Ami  ruiiM  I  Imt  In*  iii  ul  l>v  mcri' volition, 

J  M  i|ui('i\lv’  tlisi'iii  uinlM’r  in.'  of  riMsoii, 

Ami  m:i!o‘  ;i  diMtii  wiiirli  ImiIi  not  \niin  nor  |)('ril. 
i  i^.i/i'd  .'it  dviitli,  I  took  it  liv  tin*  Iniiid, 
i\ml  Imt  for  srlfislnir^s  ndraim  d,  iny  mis’ry 
•M.ido  mo  too  :iv:irii‘i«ois  affor  iilisb, 

'I’o  risk  my  rli.inro  td’  ludri^'  liajijiy  soiiimvlion*. 

W'iiat  tlioii«>li  I  imitato  a  iaii:>li,  and  toil 
To  roar  mv  foltor’d  sj'irit>  into  j^ladnoss, 

'l  iio  soul  ro!a{)M‘s  from  tin*  vain  attompt, 

U'oary,  and  frotlod,  ami  oxooiiato. 

And  imno  dojootnl  still,  tor  soomini^  not  so. 

Ki’jootinn'  immi’i'v,  and  dovoid  of  Iiojio, 

Tlu‘  past  and  futnro  aro  amalit'amato 
In  ono  uno)ian;!M,  porpotiial  prosont,  liolon  : 

And  ni^dit  and  d.iy  to  mo  aro  liotli  aliko, 

I’vo  mado  a  oovon.int  with  sli'op,  that  ho 
Sh.dl  not  advantajxo  t.ilco  »d’  natnro's  uoaknoss, 

'I'o  stoal  thv  iniai^o  from  mo,  out  sliall  spread 
llis  woldoss  veil  so  liLthtlv  o'or  my  .sonsos, 
l''am'y  may  lotdv  at  h.  r  oro.itions  thron<:fh  it. 

\’isions  that  wo.ir  iho  lino  of  waking  tliouitlit, 

Ihirknoss  and  doath,  tho  mornini'’  never  limls  mo 
M  oi'kM,  ohoatt‘d,  t<n'tiir’d,  hy  a  pleasant  dream. 

Oh  thou  most  fair,  most  lioautifiil  delusion! 

'I'hoii  \v(‘rt  not  onud  and  1  thouirht  thee  kind, 

Hut  ’tis  tho  eurst  ooipietry  of  your  sex 
'I’o  lure,  retire,  he  eoy,  and  yet  ni*t  cold  ; 

'i'hou^h  your  caprice  is  not  without  its  system, 

V«*  vacillate  hy  rule,  that  ye  may  leail  some 
San^'^uine  youth  to  tender  to  your  tenancy, 

'J'he  life-lease  of  his  happiness  and  honour; 

Whii  h  ye  hut  copy  olf  into  the  list 
Of  compliniont,  bestow'd  upon  your  heauty, 

AnnuHiiiLT,  then,  tin*  trt'atv  of  athn  tion. 

Coldly  di'clim*  to  execute  tin*  deed. 

U’hile  victiiuH  of  your  frivolous  amhition, 

(  riie  ^ri'ator  numher  is  the  greater  merit,) 
i  hir  peace  pays  tribute  to  your  vanity  ; 

Y«*  build  your  triumph  out  of  our  ahasmnont. 

U’hat  sai;o,  what  school,  e’er  tauii^ht  to  win  a  woman? 
Wealth  will  plead  well  with  one  who  loves  herself; 

Ohiry  will  daz/le,  llattery  will  hoij^uile. 

Hut  faith,  and  love,  and  constancy,  are  idle; 

I  loved  thei*,  inio-hty  heaven,  how  I  loved  thee! 

'I'o  keep  tho  altar  pure  where  thou  wort  shrined, 

I  horned  the  ini'ense  of  stern  self-denial, 

'i'hat  when  some  sniiliiii''  mischief  did  assail, 

I  Ir  festive  friendship  urijed  me  to  its  revels, 

^Vonhl  interpose  thy  shaile  immaculate  ; 

And,  puttin^r  thus  temptation  in  eclipse, 

iMirth's  howl  was  mawkish,  Pleasure’s  form  look'd  ha;:C}|ard. 
l•Ven  in  the  ijrave  thy  ini.i^^fo  shall  have  power 
'l”cmhalm  its  liahitation,  heinu%  as  ’twere, 

.Some  sweet  aroma  to  resist  I'orruption  ; 

'I  his  th'shly  tr.imi'  sh.ill  moulder  into  dust  ; 

I'liese  hones  sh.ill  rot,  dissolve,  ilecay,  and  still 
.\  I'olouiless  petrifaction  shall  survive; 

.\  la\a  stone,  the  sh.ipe  and  form  retainiiiL.', 

(M  what  it  once  had  been  —.1  human  heart  ! 


I’ki-s.sima.v 


Vhr  /Vi/o/ ;•/««. 
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Tin:  I'KhnsTuiAX : 


fioni  the  Pcrambnlalorif  Cvlintinn  of  John  Shanks, 


\o.  I. 


Mk.  Ki'itok, 

'I'lKx  cii  n.iturally  :i  laoilrst  inan« 

I  takfii  !fa\<*  to  ohiriulr  myM*If 
Vi»it  at  this  tliii«\  tor  r(‘asoi)s 
uliirli,  when  stated,  may  iiidurc  you 
f.»  so  ;;rc*at  a  lilMuty.  My 

,(|)j»‘araiu'(' and  iiiaiiiKM',  Im‘ it  known 
to  you,  arc  ^»‘ncrally  sinnioscd  to 
he  >onicwhat  i't‘iiiarkai>]«‘,  or,  as  my 
((Uiiitrymcn  tlie  S»otcli  say,  krnts- 
ptvU  ;  and  arc  hcctnoiiio’  a  subject 
ut‘  talk  and  (d).scrvation  in  most 
|)|.n’cs  whit'll  1  \isit;  so  that,  did 
I  not  introduce  nn/self  to  you,  you 
mi:: lit  hear  of  mo  hy  some  other 
li.oid,  in  a  way,  so  as  to  ^ive  you 
.1  |n'cjiidice  hy  no  means  in  my 
I'.oonr.  I  liave  thought  proper, 
tlierefore,  to  he  hefortdiand  with  any 
who  mioht  he  disposal  to  caricature 
me  to  yon,  of  which  promptness 
\ou  will,  no  douht,  see  the  prudence, 
.IS  it  may  save  me  some  trouhle  Imtc- 
aftcr,  hesides  «fi\int;'  mo  the  advan- 
t.i;fe  of  the  lirst  word  in  my  tiwn 
cause. 

My  name.  Sir,  is  .lolm  Shanks  ; 
not  t’ruiksiianks,  as  I  have  some¬ 
times  heen  miscalled.  My  apjiear- 
.mee  is  allowed,  hy  all  worthy  per¬ 
sons  who  have  jud:^ment  in  these 
m.ittcrs,  to  h(‘ <|uite  gentlemanlike  ; 
not  that  shahhy-;rentcel,  as  others 
have  im|iertinently  said;  and  al- 
thoiiifh  I  have  heen  prtdanely  called 
“  OUl .Shanks,”  1  protest  I  am  only 
fifty  y<*ars  of  an'e,  which  you  will 
a;:ree  with  me,  .Sir,  in  thinkin^% 
h*aves  me  ipiiti*  a  yvmn;^  man. — 
A  half-;; Town  spri;;  of  divinity  choso 
disrespectfully  to  describe  me  as 
a  raw,  unshapely,  ^aunt  -  looking^ 
Ilian,  with  a  very  lon^'  neck,  or 
tiiraple,  as  he  tormeil  it,  which  ho 
liad  the  assurance  to  say,  was  evi¬ 
dently  meant  for  a  r«»pe.  lie  went 
‘ui  shamelessly  to  say,  that  my 
Knowity  shoulders  rose  on  oacli 
win;;  ot  me  to  a  level  with  my  jaws, 
fverlookiii;;  my  person  like  promon¬ 
tories,  from  whence  my  arms,  he 
protested,  hnn^  liki*  the  handles  of 
an  old-fashioned  pump;  at  the  lower 
PNtremities  of  which  (with  as  much 
Mmj.  Vol, 


Cfrace  as  the  flat  pii'ceof  lead  on  lh.it 
pendulum-like  article),  swuniT.  he 
said,  my  “  clattering'  hands,”  each 
.'ihout  till*  si/e  ot  a  shoulder  ot 
mutton. 

He  tiirther  profaned  my  person, 
hy  callinii^  my  hack  “  my  trunk,” 
hecaiise  it  is  a  little  elonifated;  say- 
ino'  that  my  shoulder-hi.ides  stuck 
out,  particularlv  in  certain  of  my 
movements,  so  tliat  my  coat  looked 
as  it  were  huno'  on  pins,  or  on  a 
dyer’s  frame.  Alv  knees,  it  was 
averred,  betokened  ;;reat  kneeliiii;;; 
and  as  to  my  tcet,  he  swore  it  must 
have  heen  from  me  that  the  Irish¬ 
woman  asked  a  shoe,  to  make  of  it 
a  cradle  for  her  child. 

Was  it  not  very  provoking'  to  say 
all  this  of  my  person,  liesides  allirin- 
in;;',  that  my  mouth  and  ears  were 
very  near  nei;rhhours ;  and  that  iny 
skinny  jaws  were  made  frii^htfnl  hy 
my  f(rey  whiskers  ;  and  because,  in 
the  course  of  shaving,  I  have  left 
the  one  somethin^'  larger  than  tlie 
other,  to  call  them  hv  the  names  of 
the  ;;reat  hear,  and  tlie  little  hear? 
— Now,  Sir,  I  confess  that  this,  and 
a  L''r<*at  deal  more,  has  ^^one  abroad 
of  me;  nevertheless,  I  can  assun; 
you  it  is  utterly  false,  and  that  I 
am  a  very  tolerable  loukin;;^  youn;(ish 
man ;  though,  perha]is,a  littlehandyt 
|iarticularly  on  one  side;  hut  one 
does  not  know  what  will  please  in 
these  new-fan;;'led  times  ;  for  when  I 
was  a  stripling'  of  thirty,  no  ;rentle- 
maii  was  thou;;ht  handsome  who 
was  not  a  little  handy,  for  that  was 
then  the  fashion. 

It  is  also  false  to  say  tliat  I  stut¬ 
ter  and  muinhle,  or  that  my  voice 
sounds  as  if  it  came  out  of  an  eni|ity 
cask.  I  have,  indei'd,  a  little  asth¬ 
matic  cou;rh,  that  I  am  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  1  really  should  feel  dull 
without  it;  and  as  for  that  nervous 
twist  in  the  inuiith,  and  shakeof  the 
head  that  I  occiisioiially  have,  I 
never  feel  any  inconvenience  from 
it,  exceptin;r,  that  certain  ill-reareil 
|irrsons  sonietinies  hurst  out  lan^h- 
inj;'  in  my  face  while  J  am  freaking’ 
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I  >  fln'lli  ;  iillt  all  jX'lXiIls 

i!iial\  it  .1  iii.ii'K  «'t  II 111  tMiiiiiiMi  ^vi^• 
.I.'iii,  stiH‘1*  till*  il.i\'s  III  till*  I(‘. (nil'll 

I  (  \  i.itli.iii,  S.iiiiiirl  Jiilii.siiii. 

lint  fur  iiiy  |)ii»tr>sluii.  Sir,  it  i> 
not  tor  me  to  put  ymi  in  p(i>M*ssiini 
of  iiiv  privati*  ull.iirs.  I  tr.iM'l  alnnit 
il  l*  ciMintrv,  partly  In'r.iiiM*  it  i>  iny 
linnionr  to  i!o  mi.  .mil  partiv  nil  a 
li'fli*  Inisinr^s.  lint  I  am  not  a  pnl- 
!  ir.  Sir,  In*  asMiri*il  —  I  sroni  the 

II  tun* :  ami  i\  In'ii  MUin*  liavi*  taken 
me  tor  a  (|naek  doctor,  or  a  traveHitiLj“ 
preacher,  tli.it  is  to  s:iv,  an  amhas- 
sailor  from  heaven,  ^^i\  e  me  leave  to 
say,  I  have  always  siiccessfnlly  eon- 
I’.nced  them  that  I  was  a  i^^entle- 
man  ;  a  little  redmed  to  he  sure, 
li’it  uhen  ^\e  hecame  acijiiainted, 
ihi’V  .icknowlede'ed  that  1  had  tin* 
MTV  stamp  of  yeutility,  whieh  I 
could  not  help  shewine-  in  all  1  said 
end  did.  Some  even  reyretted,  that 
I  was  not  constifated  a  ‘onverter 
of  souls;  for  they  said  the  hend  of 
inv  evehrows,  and  the  p(*cnliar  sound 
of  mv  \oice,  when  1  condescended 
to  speechify  to  them,  was  exceed- 
in.';lv  imjiressi\e  ;  and  were  I  to 
iliM  onrse  to  the  villayers,  of  the  new 
hiiili,  or  the  new  Jerusalem,  or  to 
“  talk  of  hell,  where  devils  dwell,” 
i  could  not  fail  to  do  wonderful 
evecntion. 

I'or  my  coiueyance  here  and 
there,  i  am  itidehted  to  my  poor 
liiide*,  or,  as  the  hoys  say,  to  mv’ 
“Shanks;”  for  as  Solomon  saitli 
w'iselv,  he  has  “  seen  servants  on 
horses,  and  |»rinces  walkitiy  on  their 
feet.”  I  am,  unfortunatel v,  one  of 
fhest*  “princes;”  for  1  ha\e,  douht* 
less,  many  pritic<*ly  ijualities,  whom 
;i  “  thraward  fate”  ohiii,'*es — as  is 
miyaily  said  of  me, —  to  ride  on 
Shanks’s  mare,  w  hile  many  of  \a- 
tnre’s  serviny-men  pass  me  eon- 
temptnoiisly  on  horsehack.  In> 
deed,  I  have  yot  rather  a  distaste  at 
liorse-ridiny,  my  last  exploit  in  that 
w.iy  not  lieitiy  mixed  with  any 
“  pleasiny  remeinhrances,”  when  I 
heyin  to  think  of  it :  for  althouyh 
my  friend  and  countryman,  Deat'on 
LanL;l.idle,  complimented  me  with 
a  yratnilous  ride  u|ion  liisauldmare 
IMare-ery,  which  he  loved  lony  and 
well,  nathless  that  she  was  rtither 
lean  and  lony-hacked  like  mvself, 
I  ('ouhl  not  yet  decentlv  throuirh 
the  town  of  'riinrlowtou  astride  of 
her.  hut  the  youny  folks  should  he 
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come  down  and  look  .it  in  \  'clf  ridin^f . 
and  the  ;:ent lefolks  swore  I  w.i>)l,,(j 
(y|nixote  come  .iliveairain,  arrd  ollVic.i 
me  a  spur  and  :(  harher’s  hasin. 

P.ut  for  all  this.  Sir,  I  am  a  crn. 
th*man,  who  has  seen  better  days, 
and  have  ohserv(*d  and  snitered  iiot 
a  few  of  the  evils  of  life.  Ileiny  ajit 
(‘iionyli  to  cointdain  myselt,  coin- 
plainers  freipiently  fall  in  my  way; 
and  as  my  pedestri.in  excursiiiii> 
hriny  me  oft(*n  into  conversatimi 
with  thove  kind  of  “  princes”  uli,» 
are  forced  to  walk  on  their  leys  — 
with  those  who  are  poor  and  jo\ia|, 
as  well  as  with  the  disnirited  ainl 
the  complaininy — as  I  have  yot  a 
facility  in  ent(*riny  into  peoph*\ 
humours,  and  as  1  can  u'ive  yroan 
for  irroan,  and  am  considered  kiiuh 
hearted  and  eoiiipassionate,  I  hear 
many  a  sorrowful  tale,  and  oll^en^• 
many  a  stranyi*  character.  .More¬ 
over,  heiny  coiiNidered  r.itln*r  an  odd 
man,  and  ahove  the  ipiality  of  those 
I  am  a[)t  to  meet  in  my  perainhiila- 
tions,  jiervons  more  readily  open 
their  mind  to  me  than  to  their 
eiju.ils.  \  yoiiny  woman  tell>  me 
ot  her  disappointments  in  love, 
and  an  idd  man  of  his  success  or 
disappointments  in  his  avaricioiii: 
schemes,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
telliny  them.  'I’he  one  hoasts  of 
her  compiests,  and  the  otlier  of  his 
saya(*ity  and  his  craft,  hecanse  these 
are  suhjects  on  which  tliey  love  to 
speak',  when  tliey  can  do  it  as  they 
can  to  me  without  that  susjiicion 
and  resei'N  ation,  which  exjierience  im- 
po<^es  upon  the  freedom  of  coiinuiiiii- 
cation  amony  neiyidiours  and  (‘(jiials, 
who  may  take  advantaye  id  the 
weaknesses  of  each  other.  Xow, 
Sir,  not  douhtiny  hut  that  you  will 
take  my  part  ayainst  any  who  would 
calumniate  my  character  or  ridicule 
my  pi'rson,  I  will,  in  returti,  yive 
you  a  few  of  the  narratives  and  ad¬ 
ventures  whieh  have  heen  comuiuiii- 
cated  to  me  in  the  coursi*  of  iiiy 
excursions  ;  and  as  1  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  memory,  and  do  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  what  is  worth  reuiar'Kiuy. 
vou  shall  have  them  as  they  have 
Iieen  yiven  to  me,  with  all  po'"«ihle 
truth  and  aceiiraey. 

M  V  road  the  other  d.av  lay  throu::li 
a  desolate  moss  in  Seotland,  lyitii.'’ 
h(*tween  Kilmarnock  and  dhisyow, 
well  known  hy  the  n.ime  ot  the 
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tlii.H  uorlti,  fxtunhMl  iiu*  tt)  fiultM- 
vonr  to  foiimuT  my  MMiNibilil y,  ami 
to  ‘  tliink  soIktIv.’  As  1  up 

!  |HTrt*ivr4l,  with  sorr4)w,  that  I  was 
v»*ry  <h*slitiilf  pt'rsonal  attractions, 
tin*  ^I'und  ulijrct  of  valm*  to  a  wo- 
m.iii  ;  ami  my  mother  told  im\  tliat 
as  to  iiiarriam*, — wiiat  a  w«mian's  des¬ 
tiny  generally  turns  upon, — 1  iniirht 
think  myselt  fortunate  if  I  obtained 
a  man  in  years,  and  in  decent  cir¬ 
cumstances;  a  plain  man,  who  wouhl 
take  me  tor  other  «jualities  than  per¬ 
sonal  la.*auty.” — Here  mv  Ji’allantry 
obliged  me  l«»  interrupt  tfu*  lady,  !»y 
ohservinvi't  that  she  must  havi*  hetui 
uudervaluin^  herself,  or  my  eyes 
deceived  me ;  hut  site  tuily  faintly 
smiled,  and  proceeded  : — 

“  I  enjoyed  little  of  the  pleasures 
of  yiuitii,  and  scarcely  knew  any 
thin«‘  of  the  interestin';^  and  hop«*ful 
enjtiynients  of  youn;;^  females  who 
are  sou^llt  after,  admire>l  and  love<i. 
My  H-oo»l  sense  was  praised,  my  eru¬ 
dition  was  talked  of,  sometimes 
siu'ercd  at;  Imt  heauty  I  that  dear 
sul*j«*ct  of  interest  to  a  woman,  was 
iM'ser  mentioned  in  my  ])res«*mM',  ex¬ 
cept  with  reference  t(t  others,  ill  such 
a  uay,  as  to  shew  me  its  valm*  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  to  jcive  me  a  liiiiii- 
hle  opinion  t>f  myself.  'I'lie  yoiinif 
men  talkeil  t)f  liooks  with  me  and 
my  father,  hut  they  made  up  their 
party  ot  pleasure  without  evi‘r  thitik- 
iny;-  of  me;  and  prefered  the  silliest 
co«|uets,  the  merest  mental  moienti- 
ties,  because  of  some  nirlish  heautv 
ot  lace  or  person.  'I’his  was  most 
«  ha^riuin;,»‘  to  me, as  I  had  iiaturallv 
stiiOi^  seiisihiliiy  and  much  relisji 
lor  the  en  .4*arments  of  atreclion  and 
tin*  passitois  of  the  heart.  'I’lie  I'mu- 
lations  and  preferenci’s  of  the  voung' 
party  or  the  hall-room  1  was  not  <les- 
t i lied  to  partake  of ;  to  the  look  of 
admiration  or  of  interest,  in  public 
or  nrivati*,  I  was  quite  a  stranger, 
.Mid  the  d(*licious  evcnini;f  ualk  with 
a  h»ver,  the  stolen  whisper  or  inter¬ 
view,  I  was  fated  nev<*r  to  enjov.  Old 
men  talked  religion  with  me,  young 
men  talked  about  tlie  weather  or  the 
wars,  hut  their  little  love  topics  and 
scamlals  among  their  rivals  and 
sweethearts,  they  feareil  to  speak  of 
in  iiiy  presence,  and  love  was  never 
mentioneii,  exc»*pt  in  ridicule. 

“  Meantime  my  fat li(*r  died,  and  was 
soon  followi'd  by  my  exeellent  mo- 
tJier,  whose  death  cau^eil  me  imieh 
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grief,  and  whose  counsel  I  was  soon 
greatly  tt>  miss.  My  biipp«irt  was 
cut  olf  by  their  ileath,  ami  I  had  im 
relations  alive,  except  a  hr»>ther,  wliu 
was  abroad,  and  could  not  lu*  uset'ii] 
to  me;  hut  1  had  fortunately  been 
bred  to  tlress-making,  in  which  hii. 
siness  1  now  set  up,  ami  to  whii'h  | 
turned  energetically  for  a  livelllmod. 

1  got  business  by  degn*es,  my  mind 
was  kept  employed,  and  1  maintain- 
eil  myself  as  a  tradeswoman,  respec- 
tahh^  and  independent. 

“  There  now  came  soim*  to  my  house 
in  iiuality  of  suitors,  hut  none  sin  li 
as  my  fancy  had  painted,  or  as  | 
could  even  think  of  as  hiishands. 
i  hie  there  was  who  luul  been  pnify 
intimate  with  my  father;  a  coarse 
man,  upwards  of  forty,  stingy, 
worhlly,  and  easy  in  circumstances. 
His  addressi's  at  ti'rst  frightened  me, 
at  the  hare  idea  of  such  a  man  lu'ing 
my  companion  tor  life,  and  the 
sharer  of  my  bed.  Hut  as  he  he- 
I'auie  serious  in  his  advances,  I  he- 
gan  to  think  of  the  folly  t»f  reject¬ 
ing  him,  particularly  as  I  was  mor 
rwenty-live,  ami  had  little  chance, 
as  1  thought,  of  obtaining  a  young 
man  whom  1  could  love,  or  who 
would  feel  the  aifection  for  me  which 
I  thought  naturally  should  belong 
t«»  the  conjugal  state.  In  short, 
good  sense, — if  yt)U  please  to  call  it 
so,  -overcame  my  natural  aversion 
to  liiiii  as  a  man;  for  I  referred  to 
the  whole  of  life  jiiid  its  substantial 
ctuuforfs,  and  tried  to  reconcile  my¬ 
self  to  complete  disappointment  tor 
life  iif  any  i^xercise  for  those  feelings 
as  far  as  regarded  my  hiishaml, 
which  nature  had  so  intimately  con- 
necti'd  with  my  ha|)piness. 

“  Hut  this  conquest  over  myselt 
and  all  that  had  been  dear  to  my 
imagination,  that  had  still  been  the 
subject  of  my  undeferred  hojie  tor 
many  years,  was  not  achieved  for 
s»)uie  time,  nor  without  tears  and 
regrets  more  than  I  need  tell.  In 
sluirt,  I  I'l'coiiciled  my  mind  to  marry 
the  ni.in  who  was  the  very  antijiode 
of  the  mail  1  could  have  lovt‘d.  1 
consented,  and  the  day  was  lixed 
when  we  should  go  together  to  the 
next  large  town  for  some  marriage 
articles.  In  the  morning  when  we 
were  to  have  proceeiletl,  I  was  ready 
at  the  time  appointed,  hut  it  rained 
a  little,  and  lie  came  not,  nor  tor 
the  wlude  of  the  day  diil  he  make 
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his  a|n><‘Jiranr«*,  or  soml  any  ajmloirv. 
.Xnotlo’r,  and  aii4»lln*r  «lav  passrd ; 
and  on  tin*  third  In*  ralh'd  as  if  in»- 
tliitiL’’  ornirrod,  spoki*  nf  tin* 

morninu"  thn*»*  ^lays  hark  havini,^ 
l»i*i*n  rainy,  and  4»f  »itln*r  inattrrs 
rinun*rtt*d  with  iOir  inarriaire  in  snrh 
«  mannrr  as  to  sliork  nn*  4*xct*nlinij» 
Iv;  and  still  inon*  painfully  to  nio 
did  he  e\pn*ss  himself  when  1  no¬ 
ticed  his  (’ondnet  with  stone  f4*erm«»‘ 
of  surpii/4*.  I  saw  that  he  eioisider- 
(>d  himself  as  payinyf  me,  4»r  any 
wtMiian  in  iodinary  eirenmstanees,  a 
•jreat  eomjdiment  hy  4)Herin!^  him¬ 
self  for  a  hnshand ;  that  in4  tn*at- 
iiient  4»f  his,  however  <h*!;;radin^'’, 
was  t«>  he  notie<*d  hy  me  when  he 
nas  pleas4*d  to  do  nn*  so  ^reat  a  fa- 
viMir,  and  that  I  was  ('«oisidi*red  as 
att  article  td'  furniture,  for  his  Inoisi* 
that  he  ini^ht  have  at  the  slii^^htest 
tttken  of  his  will,  to*  that  In*  ini^'‘ht 
pass  hy  at  his  pleasure.  IMy  heart 
rose  aofainst  him,  hut  I  suppn*ssed 
my  feelino’s  until  his  ahseiu’e  enabled 
me  to  (dttain  rern*f  in  t(*urs.  In 
slmrt,  in*  never  4’ann*  near  nn*  nnoa*, 
ami  I  verily  heli4*v»*  expei’ted  me  to 
liave  nftoie  to  A/m,  in  which  case  he 
iid^dit  have  econlesceinhal  to  he  re¬ 
conciled  to  me,  and  to  iiiakt*  me  his 
wih*. 

“  Ytoi  may  conceive  what  a  shock 
this  ^ave  my  feelings,  after  I  had 
uith  didiculty  made  up  my  mind  to 
the  step,  and  tlnoiirht  my  life  shaped 
out  for  me;  and  I  felt  it  the  nnwe  as 
1  was  without  mother  «)r  friend  with 
whom  I  couhl  atlvise. 

“  llut  the  distance  between  o^rief 
and  j4»y  is  sconetimes  vi'ry  short. 
My  mind  was  still  in  the  ^lepression 
r:msed  hv  this  event,  when  I  was 
aildressed  hy  a  yoimff  man  of  whom 
I  had  m»  idea,  of  pleasing  exterior, 
and  still  more  pleasing  ad«ln'ss, 
whom  I  had  only  heard  talk4*d  of  as 
^'^oo<l-natur(*d,  ami  im|U'udent. 
^o^l  know.  Sir,  tln*re  is  no  time 
when  a  woman  is  so  easily  courted 
as  immediately  after  a  «lisapjmint- 
•uent  in  love,  4)r  a  slitjfht.  3Iy  seri¬ 
ous  mind  at  first  n*i»’anled  liis  follies 
as  insurmountable  harriers  t4»  happi¬ 
ness  with  him  ;  hut  his  person  and 
Mianners,  so  agreeable,  so  unlike 
him  who  liad  ^leserted  me,  won  upon 
|Ue  at  once.  I  lectured  him  for  liis 
•ninrudences,  which  he  receivi’d  so 
well,  that  I  flattered  myself  if  we 
were  united,  I  should  acijuire  an  in- 
fhiciire  over  him,  and  induce  him  to 


steady  and  virtuous  conduct.  I  did 
not  lon^'  withhold  mv  consent,  and 
was  intoxicatcil  witfi  happiness  at 
ihe  iilea  <if  ::ettin!r  for  a  hnshand  a 
man  whom  I  r«‘ally  loved  ;  and  in 
the  fullness  of  my  heart,  w'rote  to 
my  hr»»lln*r  ahntad  of  my  p»o4l  for¬ 
tune,  descrihinif  my  hushamrs  hand¬ 
some  face  and  person.  We  were 
niarri(*d,  and  I  was  the  hap])i«*st  of 
women,  ami  tin*  more  so  as  mv  hap¬ 
piness  w’as  um*xpe4*ted,  and  hy  c«»n- 
trast  with  the  fati*  I  had  just  escapeji. 

I  now,  as  I  tinuio'ht,  was  to  realize 
all  that  mv  imairinati«m  had  conceiv- 
«*d  of  the  I*!  ess4*dm*ss  of<the  marri4*d 
state;  and  when  I  found  mvs4*lf  with 
child,  (*xult<*d  in  the  <»ccupati«Mi  my 
aflectitms  would  hart*  hy  my  husband 
and  tmr  offspring’. 

“  Uut  alas  I  my  ha]i])iness  w’as 
slmrt.  It  was  hut  a  mt»on  t»f  fi*li- 
city — hut  it  was  felicity — ami  the 
sorn)Ws  which  I  have  since  sufVert*tl, 
y;n*at  as  tht*y  havt*  been,  w’ill  not 
»n*vent  it  from  livinir  in  my  rt*mi*m- 
iranct*.  I  soon  fouml  that  my  hus- 
haml  did  not  t'an*  for  im*,  that  the 
h»vt*  was  m*arly  all  itn  my  sitle,  and 
it  ap|M*an*d  that  In*  h.id  married  nn* 
as  a  resourct*  in  case  his  hiisim'ss 
should  fail  with  him,  for  it  set*nn*d 
m>t  to  he  prospt*rini^.  I  im*t  mv  ft»r- 
mer  suitor  shortly  after  marriaift*  at 
a  party,  and  In*  hail  the  cruelty  to 
takt*  nn*  aside  and  reproach  me  with 
the  choict*  I  hatl  made,  to  thrtov  the 
hlann*  of  tmr  tjuarrt*!  on  nn*,  and  to 
])rt‘dit:t  misi'ry  and  ruin  as  the  con- 
sc<|uences  of  my  new'  ct)nni*ction. 
.My  ln*art  was  sorely  w'tMimh*d  at  his 
wonls,  t*specially  as  from  sonn*  thint's 
I  had  tdtserved,  1  feart*tl  his  prt*tlic- 
tion  mi^’ht  he  too  true.  Alas!  I, 
who  have  tt»o  much  feelinir,  havt* 
sun*ly  been  tlestim*<l  tti  he  the  j»rev 
and  tin;  sport  of  thost*  who  nave 
none.  IMy  hushamrs  cttndut't  was 
capri<*it>us  and  um*fpial.  lit*  was 
stmietinn's  seemingly  aHectionatt*, 
^ay,  ami  eno’ao’ini' ;  oftt*n  he  was 
ney'h*ctful,  peevish,  and  unft*erm»f. 
lit*  had  me  surrtmmied  with  a  junta 
t»f  his  teinah*  rt*latit>ns,  who  watched 
me,  put  evil  in  his  mind  a^'-ainst  nn*, 
and  math*  me  wretched.  Mt*antimi; 
he  suiren*tl  nit*  to  provitle  evi*ry  ne- 
C4*ssary  for  t>ur  living,  under  the 
plea  that  he  could  not  he  allowetl  to 
tlraw  any  moin*y  from  his  husiness- 
fumls  for  sonn*  time,  hut  tieclined 
enterin'^  into  particulars,  lie  at 
leni^th  net'lectetl  me  most  obviously, 
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ami  my  rimtpl.iiiiin^s  ami  ontr«Mtii‘> 
«>ii)v  s(‘r\rtl  to i‘>t r.ui::<‘  liitn  troiu  iim* 
flu*  iiiori*.” — lh*rr  my  iiarr.itin  jjau.s- 
«*tl,.iml  tliiMi  rxrl.iiiiHMl  with  I'lUTi.^y, 

W  hat  ran  make  ii)i  to  a  uomaii 
uho  iiui  rirs  tor  lovr  tor  t!ir  loss  ot' 
h(‘r  Imshaml’s  alirctioiis  !  'i'hat  is 
Imt  uflory  ill  jiruspn  ity,  hrr  roiisola- 
ti«m  ill  sorrow,  ht‘r  support  in  trial, 
luT  fvrry  tliiii^f.  Poverty  sin*  may 
Millrr,  priMTUtitm  or  ill  trratim'Ut 
tnmi  others  she  mav  emlur<*,  toil  she 
iiiav  umlertake  with  eheertuliu'ss 
ami  with  patieuee,  hut  taki*  iVtuii 
her  her  inishamrsaireetious,  ami  you 
take  tVom  her  the  eoruer-sloiie  iijiou 
whii'h  is  toumieil  all  her  happiness 
upon  earth.  Oh!  that  men.  who 
marry  umh*r  these  eir<umstauees, 
who  are  unitetl  Itt  a  woman  tiiat  eaii 
yie/,  u»'r«‘  to  think  what  they  ha\e 
in  tiu'ir  power,  were  tt>  eonsider  the 
misery  tm*v  inav  oeeasiim  ! 

“  I  i'onmf,  hy  ile^rtM's,  ami  nmst  nn- 
willinuiy,  that  my  hushaml  had  no 
heart  to  love  any  woman  stiMdilv, 
ami  little  Norths  or  pvinviple^  th.it 
I'onid  !•<>  depended  upon  ;  and  was 
a  man  ot' pleasure,  without  knowiii<jf 
in  what  hmI  ple.isure  eonsisted. — 

J  was  didivereil  ot'  a  daughter,  the 
fruit  of  our  marriaire,  of  whom  he 
was  extremely  fond  at  tirst  ;  hut, 
like  a  ehild  with  its  plaything'*,  he 
tired  id  her  shoitly  ;  her,  w  ho  was 
his  ow  n  pietiire,  and  mv  only  eonso- 
lation  on  earth.  Ilis  hiisluess  was, 
it  seemed,  now  fast  verulii;;*  to  a 
erisis,  and  his  partner  would,  it  was 
suppost'd,  eontrive  to  injure  him, 
and  to  saie  himself. 

“lie nowspent  hisevenln^'’sentirely 
from  homi*,  mostly  with  iray  friends, 
or  in  pl.iees  of  some  puldie  amuse¬ 
ment  :  and  thou;;'h  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  the  feelinij  that  he  was  ne^^'leet- 
iniT  his  hiisiness,  and  itsinif  me  ill, 
lie  had  not  strength  of  mind  siith- 
rient  to  meet  it,  and  do  the  best  in 
his  power,  nor  principle  to  do  me 
justice  ;  nor  was  his  feelini^  of  th.it 
kind  to  induce  him  to  treat  me  with 
kindness.  Of  the  attentions  and 
society  of  a  married  woman,  I  was 
now’  completely  deprived.  Sunday 
he  spent  away  from  me;  I  had  to 
walk  to  church  alone, — a  tiling  re- 
niarkahle  in  the  town  where  we 
lived, — and  the  dear  evening  walks 
we  used  to  take,  I  now’  could  only 
recollect  with  rcj^ret. 

“  IN'i  h.ipsI  expected  toomuch  from 
him  at  liist,  and  was  too  se\eie  in 


my  retlections  on  his  conduct ;  f.n 
heoidi'iitly  dreadi'd  my  lepioai  h,-, 
vet  he  li.id  not  ''treinrtli  to  do  wli.it 
lie  was  Conscious  he  ouiiht.  .\t 
len;fth  he  told  me  one  day,  will, 
some  seemin;;  compunction,  tli.it  i|,,. 
cause  of  his  nnaccouiitahle  cmnln, ; 
was  the  state  of  his  mind,  with  re. 
f^anl  to  his  hiisiness,  which  was  ji, 
an  emharr.issed  state;  althoiiuli 
had  commenced  it  with  many  an  1 
many  advantai^es.  Ilis  i  oiiliileiiif 
soothed  me.  1  ret^arded  him  witj, 
pity,  hecanse  1  loved  him  ;  and  ad¬ 
vised  him,  with  ti'ars,  to  a  deiiNivc 
and  consistent  conduct.  Ihit  lii> 
jiartnerand  he  had  hecome  enemies, 
ami  a  f.iilure  took  place,  and  inns 
commenced  to  me  a  series  ot  siitiei- 
ini^s  which  1  need  not  attem|>t  to 
describe.  Alv  poor  w e.ik  -  miinh'd 
husband,  althou«,^h  liti  le  defn  ieiit  in 
property  to  pay  his  debts,  ami  al- 
thouuili  nothin*;’  materially  w  neii; 
could  he  char^eil  au’ainst  him,  liad 
not  courage  to  meet  his  creditors,  m 
to  arrani;'e  his  hiisiness;  hut  uitimnl 
saving'  a  word  to  me  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  tied,  as  1  afterwards  learned, 
to  llamhni  <;'h,  upon  some  \  a*;ne  nn- 
derstandini;’  witli  some  peistui,  in 
the  way  of  business. 

“  \ow’  his  creditors  and  his  part¬ 
ner,  he  heine-  out  of  the  way,  iii.nle 
out  everv  kind  of  charge  a<;Miiist 
him  ;  blamed  him  for  all  which  had 
come  u|ion  the  concern,  w  hich  they 
visited,  as  f.ir  as  they  could,  njimi 
me,  as  his  wife  and  represciitalii. . 
Men  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  tlis- 
tressin;;’  tliose  who  are  comph  •Itdy 
in  their  power,  in  proportion  to  their 
helplessnes-;,  their  inability  to  op¬ 
pose  their  persecutors,  and  tlieir  di>- 
losition  to  bend  under  them.  Man¬ 
kind  are  so  conscious  of  weakno' 
and  inijierfection  in  themselves,  fh.il 
they  are  apt  to  despise  those  wIm 
are  terrilied  by  them,- and  find  a 
inalio^nant  jdeasnre  in  incrc.iNiii.;' 
their  terror, and  huntino-  them  d*»\\  n ; 
as  the  doo’  worries  to  death  the  timid 
hare,  who  is  unable  t*i  run  further  I** 
avoid  him,  or  to  resist  his  ferocilv. 
'i'hns  thev  did  with  me  ;  for  allhtuiLrIi 
iny  hushaml  brought  me  im  pi*'- 
lerty,  did  not  even  turnish  my  house, 
lis  creditors  sold  my  little  propcity 
for  his  debts;  and  a  man  w  Im  liail 
once  worked  for  our  f.imily  n* 
mean  capacity,  hut  who  had  nmv 
;;ot  to  he  mv  l.indlord,  carried  .away 
my  furnitnn’f  and  sohi  it  in 
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iMitIrr  iin*  and  my  rliiltl,  fur  tin*  rfut 
iii’iiiv  'I  Im*  \\  n'trli»*s  tlioui'lit 

ilii  v  •H  !«  d  lirm  and  niaidy,  Immmiisc 
iIh'V  wt'n*  unmovud  from  |mi>Min:.'‘ 
wli.it  lln*T  !liuu;r!it  flu'ir  uwii  in- 
1, Ti'f,  and  ^atisfyin^■  tluMiisclvcs  fur 
lln  ir  prujMTty,  l»y  niy  Irars  and  dis- 
ii.n  tiun  of  mind  ;  and  ilruve  mu 
,l,>N|M’ratc,  l»y  thuir  nnfuulin;r  |)(*r- 
M*(Mitiun.  In  atlditiun  to  ail  tliis, 
iiiv  Im>l>and’s  fimialu  rulations,  wliu 
iH\rr  likrd  mu,  now  joinud  in  dis- 
fiTssiiiL'’  nn*,  l»y  uuntiivin^  tu  Idamu 
mu  as  tliu  uaiiM!  of  Iiis  misfurtnnus; 
and  mv  own  rumainin;^  rulations, 
wliuni  \  was  «ddi^t*d  apply  tt»  for 
assistanuu,  t»»  ru-piiruliasu  a  fuw  arti- 
tiulus  of  my  own  fnridtnru,  irrndir- 
iniily  lunt  mu  a  litth*  monuy,  sua- 
Mtiiud  witli  ruproaulius  for  my  im- 
priidiMit  marria;:;»*,  to’wliiuli  somu  of 
fliu’iisj'K us  Itad  advisud  mu,  wliilu 
tliuv  suornud  tliu  hilturnuss  t»f  my 
iri'itd',  and  almost  iau^iiud  at  my 
u.ilamity. 

“W’liat  und  should  it  surv<*  for  mu 
to  d«*s<  rihu,  wuru  I  aldu,  what  I  suf- 
furud  at  this  period?  A  po(»r  wmnan, 
liuruft  ofu\«*ry  thini,'',  my  hnshand 
^mnu  I  knuw  m»t  whilhui,  luavinuf 
ni(‘  pruu'naiit,  and  an  infant  in  my 
arms,  liltlu  moru  than  a  year  old  ; 
all  fhu  world  avoidinu'  mu,  and  snf- 
luritiu-  niy  j^riuf  to  pruy  upon  my 
mind,  almost  to  distra<'ti(m.  lint 
niy  child  and  my  uomlition  oldiirud 
mu  to  ronsu  mysulf;  and  what  was 
I  I'oruud  to  do,  think  you?  I  could 
<Io  iKuhini;'  without  a  littlu  monuy, 
•md,  after  uvury  lusoursu  failed,  I 
was  oldi^'ud  to  apjdy  for  it,  to  the 
very  man  who  was  formurly  to  havu 
huun  my  hnshand,  and  who  had 
alri'ady  so  wounded  my  feulinus. 

“  rids  was  the  hitt«*rust  ot  all!  I 
am  unahlu  to  hear  the  ruc<dh‘ution 
of  it  I”  llur<r  the  poor  woiimn’s 
tears  pruvuntc<l  her  ntluranuu,  ami  I 
was  oldiouil  t(»  lead  her  to  thu  road 
side,  ami  seat  Imt  on  a  stone  to  rust 
liursulf,  wliilu  shu  wujit  jindnsuly. 
At  lunirth,  I  led  her  forward,  and 
she  |>rou(‘udud. 

“  rin*  man  I  went  to  apply  to. 
Wav  a  short,  stout-madu,  contuntuil- 
lookinu’,  comfortahiu  livin;^  man, 
ahout  fortv-fivu  ;  and  hu  howud  im* 
in,  with  that  apparent  resjiuct,  w  liich 
1  telt  to  he  a  moekery  :  and  semnud 
pleased  with  thu  interview,  as  it 
allorded  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 


trastini:  his  circumstances  with  mine, 
and  of  revunuinu  himself  on  my  feul- 
in:»’s,  for  my  former  want  of  suhmis- 
sion  to  him.  My  heart  was  ready  to 
hnrsf,  wliilu  1  triiMl  to  state  t«»  iiini 
thu  purpose  i»f  my  visit,  wliii*li  he 
Imanl  with  the  tfreatest  coolness 
ami  self -complaciMwy,  and  which 
hu  suiMimd  pi'ifuetly  to  understand, 
h<‘lore  I  could  u'et  w«»rds  utteriMl  to 
i’xpruss  it.  Whih'  I  spi»ke  with  him, 
his  foriimr  priMlietimi  of  ruin  ami 
misery,  and  thu  eireumstames  in 
whii’h  that  prophiM-y  was  uttered, 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
du  r  my  tlmnu^hts  almost  insnpport- 
ahlu.  I  had  hrouufht  with  int*  s<mie 
small  artich's  tif  my  priyati*  pro¬ 
perty,  to  pledii'i*  with  him  for  a  few 
pounds,  w  iiicli  hu  took  ami  examined 
with  all  tin*  husinuss-lik(‘  snnq-froid 
ot  a  pa w  iihrtdoM',  handed  me  the 
money,  took  down  my  promise  «>f 
the  time  it  was  tti  he  n‘paid :  and 
dismissed  im*,  with  a  ^’rin  id'  satis- 
faetiiin  at  tin'  acctmiplishmeiit  id' 
his  predii  tion,  and  at  seeing  me  in 
tin*  dui‘pest  siirrow. 

I  now'  with  a  perturluMl  mind  and 
son*  fi'i’linu-s,  huiran  ti»  apply  mysi'lf 
til  my  husiiu'ss,  as  far  as  my  health 
ami  till*  can*  id'  my  chihf  wouhl 
allow.  I  had  heen  Wi'll  known  ami 
rt'spueti'il,  and  I  now'  coimnemh'il 
mysulf  to  tin*  i  upiility  of  i'listtinn-rs, 
hy  working  for  so  little,  and  so 
carefully,  that  I,  in  tinu*,  he^an  to 
u'i't  easier  in  cinumstanci’s,  tii  n*- 
furnisli  my  house,  ami  tii  aeipiire 
some  (h'i^rei*  id'  rrspi'ct,  ami  evi*ii 
pity.  'I'hi*  iipiniiin  id  tin*  world, 
trood  iir  hail,  is  inseparahle  fnim 
sui'ci’ss  iir  its  i'iintrary,  Imwevcr  lit- 
th*  thi*y  may  he  attrihutahle  ti»  tin* 
imliviilual.  When  tin*  ruin  iif  my 
hushami  tiiidv  placi*,  my  nei^hhours 
fiiuml  a  thousaml  faults  id  Ciimlm  t, 
and  hli'inishus  id'  charaeti'r  in  mu, 
whii  li  tln*y  m  vi'r  hail  sa;racity  to 
ilisi*ovi‘r,  wln*n  I  was  iloin^  w'<*ll. 
i\ow',  when  hy  ^'^n*at  i*xertion  I  was 
hi*i.''innin^»'  to  recoyer  myself,  tln*y 
complinti’ntuil  thenisi*lves,  in  ilisi'o- 
M*rin;r  si-yeral  virtni’s  in  me,  whii  h 
liail  i'seapi*il  thi‘ir  p(*netration  whi‘n 
I  was  in  ilistri'ss;  ami  fi’lt  ^'^ri-at 
self-approhation,  in  ^''iviiiu'  iin*  their 
rmploynii'nt,  out  of  pity,  as  thi*y 
saiil,  ami  to  enroura^'i*  me;  whih*, 
in  reality,  it  was  hei  ause  noin*  wouhl 
ilo  their  work  so  i  heap,  nor  allow 
themselves  to  he  trampled  upon,  as 
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thry,  in  Rome  tneatnre,  could  do 
me.  becaune  1  was  homble  and  un¬ 
fortunate. 

•*  I  got  on,  howeyer,  in  spite  of 
many  aiRcouraj^ements ;  and  after  a 
long  time,  received  letters  from  my 
husband  full  of  expressions  of  re¬ 
gret,  kindness,  and  affection.  We 
continued  to  correspond,  and  as  the 
impression  of  my  former  sorrows 
l>egan  to  weaken,  my  former  love 
for  my.  husband  revived,  and  anxiety 
for  his  welfare  occupied  much  of  my 
thoughts.  I  was  delivered  of  a  son 
to  my  great  ioy,  but  my  recovery  was 
tedious,  ana  the  care  of  him  and  my 
daughter  much  interrupted  my  busi¬ 
ness.  It  continued,  however,  tole¬ 
rably  good,  and  I  had  several  ap¬ 
prentices,  who  assisted  me  in  the 
rare  of  the  children,  who  now  were 
a  source  of  most  interesting  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“  My  daughter  was  particularly  so, 
as  she  now  oegan  to  prattle  and  call 
for  her  father,  whose  very  imago  she 
was;  and  her  little  looks  and  lan¬ 
guage  pointed  my  tlmughts  to  him 
incessantly,  and  made  separation 
from  him’  extremely  irksome  and 
oyless.  I  began  to  excuse  his  fol- 
i«  and  his  neglect  of  me,  from  the 
consideration  of  his  youth,  and  the 
way  he  was  circumstanced  in  his 
business.  His  expressions  of  kind¬ 
ness  were  now  doubly  dear  to  me ;  1 
began  to  be  impatient  to  see  him, 
and  formed  a  tliousand  plans  and 
hopes  of  influencing  him  to  virtuous 
conduct,  and  regard  for  myself. 

“  He  wished  me  to  go  to  Hamburgh 
to  him.  and  used  many  arguments 
and  affectionate  expn'ssions  to  in¬ 
duce  me.  But  the  prattle  of  my 
child  was  irresistible!  she  looked  in 
my  face  as  1  w’ept  over  her  father’s 
letter,  called  his  name,  and  seemed 
to  appeal  to  me,  not  to  rear  her  as  a 
fatherless  child,  but  to  take  her  to 
him  that  she  might  receive  his  bless¬ 
ing,  and  his  instruction.  For  a  long 
time  I  would  not  allow  myself  seri- 
nusly  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
leaving  my  country  and  going  to 
him ;  at  length  I  did  begin  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  purpose — and  let  every  man 
and  wife  who  have  loved  each  other, 
and  who,  though  aware  of  each 
others*  faults,  have  known  wliat  it 
is  to  be  obligwl  by  circumstances  to 
live  separate,  judge  for  me  in  this 
matter,  and  say  whether  I  was  not 


to  be  excused.  He  promised  to  scud 
me  money,  but  when  the  time  came, 
wrote  me  that  he  could  not  for  some 
time  get  it  from  his  employer.  | 
had,  however,  been  making  some 
preparations  for  going  to  him.  for  I 
umierstood  his  situation  was  tole¬ 
rably  promising,  and  absence  from 
him  began  to  get  extremely  irksome 
to  me,  now  as  1  had  made  up  my 
mind.  A  letter  1  received  from  him 
at  this  time  complaining  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  his  want  of  comfort, 
and  exposure  to  company  from  not 
having  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
using  (many  endearing  expressions, 
determined  me  to  set  off  irametliately. 
1  disposed  of  my  business,  and  dc- 
parted  for  Leith,  to  encounter  the 
sea,  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ivith  two  infant. children,  and  no 
one  to  assist  or  protect  me  on  an 
element  to  which  1  was  a  perfect 
stranger. 

“  The  voyage  was  boisterous, 
stormy,  and  uncomfortable.  1  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  that  horrid  sick¬ 
ness  causeil  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  so  severe  upon  weak 
constitutions,  and  from  anxiety 
about  my  infants,  to  whom  in  iny 
illness  1  was  unable  to  attend.  Kven 
when  1  got  a  little  recovered;  iny 
spirits  were  low,  and  my  mind  irri¬ 
table;  and  a  prognosticating  dread 
of  some  furtlier  sorrow  oppressed 
me  and  sickened  me  with  apprehen¬ 
sion.  However,  there  were  some 
gentlemen  passengers  on  Imard,  wlio 
were  extremely  kind  and  attentive 
to  me,  treated  me  with  feeling,  and 
assisted  me  with  my  infants.  As  I 
drew  near  to  Germany,  my  impati¬ 
ence  to  see  my  husband  became  ex¬ 
treme  ;  I  had  a  thousand  dreams  and 
fancies  about  him,  in  the  state  of 
health  in  which  he  described  himself. 
But  hope  flattered  me  with  the  joy 
of  meeting  him  well,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  me,  and  with  the  happiness  I 
might  enjoy  wdth  him  in  a  country 
which  spoke  a  different  language 
from  our  owm,  and  when  I  could  not 
of  course  fail  to  be  his  principal  so¬ 
ciety.  1  fancied  the  delight  he  would 
feel  at  meeting  with  kis  children, 
and  the  calm  enjoyment  1  should 
have  in  having  no  business  to  mind, 
but  to  attend  to  them,  and  to  make 
him  comfortable. 

“  At  length,  with  extreme  pleasure, 
I  heard  the  cry  of  land,  and  we  soon 
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hegvn  to  sail  tlown  the  Elbe,  aiul  1 
to  dnnr  near  to  my  husband.  Who 
can  describe  the  feelings  of  a  woman 
in  inycirrum8tancc8,as  w'c  at  length 
stepped  ashore  in  Hamburgh  ?  My 
limbs  could  scarce  carry  me  to  tlie 
house  to  which  1  was  directed.  On 
niT  Arrival,  1  was  conducted  up  stairs 
by  a  fondffn-lookiiiir  man,  and  when 
1  expected  to  see  iiiy  husband,  whom 
1  trembled  with  impatience  to  ein* 
brace,  the  man  bowed  me  to  a  seat, 
walked  otT  slowly,  and  shut  the  door 
after  him,  without  sayini(  a  word. 
1  attributed  this  to  his  want  of  the 
English  lang^uage,  while  I  sat  trem¬ 
bling  to  see  my  husband.  At  length 
a  foot  was  on  the  stairs,  I  rose,  the 
door  opened,  I  watched  it  intensely. 
A  person  entere(l,^iio  husband, — 
but  a  stran^ife,  dcnnir(!-lookin^  man, 
who  ad<ireHso<i  me  in  English,  and 
begged  me  to  be  seated.  I  could 
not  bear  this  formality,  but  ray  ap- 

Jireliensions  were  awakened  by  it. — 
had  not  power  to  s^ieak.  He  took 
a  seat,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  introduce  it.  At  length  he  said, 

*  Madam,  I  presume  you  are  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Y - ?’  ‘  Yes,’  said  I,  eager¬ 

ly,  ‘and  why  is  he  not  here?  Is  he 
well  ?’ — ‘  I  am  sorry,  Madam,’  said 
he,  ‘  to  he  the  hearer  of  evil  tidings 
to  you,  hut  I  trust  you  will  be  calm.’ 
Mill  I’  1  said,  ‘is  he  well?  Is  he 
alive?  speak,  I  pr.ay  you  for  Cioil’s 
sake!  tell  me  at  once,  and  that  will 
calm  me.’  ‘  Since  1  must  say  it, 
Madam,  I  yesterday  assisted  in  lay¬ 
ing  him  in  the  grave.’  ‘  (lod  lu 
heaven  !’  I  exclaimed,  and  fell  faint¬ 
ing  at  his  feet. 

“  For  some  time  after  I  recovered, 

I  neither  knew  nor  observed  any 
thing,  hut  when  I  became  collected, 
and  fully  understood  that  my  hus¬ 
band  had  been  hastily  carried  off  in 
a  fever,  my  former  grief,  great  as  it 
had  been,  seemed  small  and  tolera- 
’ole  in  comparison  to  this.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  gone,  on  whom  all  my 
hopes  and  wishes  centred.  All  my 
sorrows  now  met  in  a  point,  for  he 
was  gone  for  wdioiii  I  had  sacrificed 
and  left  my  country  and  my  all.  He 
who  was  the  husband  of  my  youth  ! 
the  father  of  my  children  1  to  whom 
clung  all  my  anticipations  and  my 
recollections,  and  in  w  hose  society  1 
had  tasted  the  only. portion  of  high 
enjoyment  which  had  been  niy  lot 
Eur.  Mag.  Vol,  S2> 


on  earth.”— Here  the  poor  little  wo^ 
man  stood  stone  still  to  exproas  with 
energy  her  grief.  “  l)h.  Sir!”  she 
said— and  she  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  looking  up  in  my  face,  wiUi 
her  widow’s  crape  thrown  up,  her 
hands  wrung  into  each  other,  and 
her  face  streaming  with  tears,  tiie 
very  picture  of  heart-bursting  sor- 
row.--‘‘  Oh,  Sir !  can  you  conceive 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  husl>and  as  1  lost 
him  ?  Can  you  understand  the  inex¬ 
pressible  grief  of  never  seeing  more 
on  earth — uever! — never  more  on 
earth! — the  man,  who  with  all  his 
faults,  is  entwined  round  the  heart 
of  a  weak  ami  sensitive  woman?” 

1  was  by  this  time  so  compIeUdy 
overcome  by  the  appearance  and 
story  of  this  unhappy  woman  that 
my  tears  fell  as  fast  as  hcr’s.  When 
she  became  a  little  calm  she  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“  Independent  of  my  feelings  for 
my  husband,  1  was  now  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  a  language  whiidi  1 
understood  not  w’as  spoken,  without 
friends  or  money,  ami  with  tw’o  in¬ 
fant  children  besides  myself  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  I  had  given  up  my  busi¬ 
ness  in  Scotland,  and  was  left  a  des¬ 
titute  and  disconsolate  willow  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  what  was  I  to 
do?  Sorrow  brought  on  ill  health, 
1113^  money  was  nearly  gone,  and  my 
children  came  to  he  neglected.  All 
that  my  hushaml  left  fell  into  strange 
hands,  and  was  accounted  for  one 
way  and  another  by  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral.  My  youngest  child,  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment  ami  at¬ 
tendance,  began  to  decline ;  and  after 
much  sickness  and  trouble  to  me,  he 
w  as  taken  from  a  sorrowful  mother 
to  a  lietter  world.  Not  to  trouble 
you.  Sir,  further  with  the  history  of 
sulTerings  w'hieh  cannot  be  described, 
by  the  liindness  of  some  English  fa¬ 
milies  in  Hamburgh,  to  whom  my 
case  at  length  became  known,  and 
even  of  foreigners,— who  were  kinder 
than  those  in  my  native  town  who 
had  known  me  from  infancy — I  was 
furnished  with  the  uieaitA  of  return¬ 
ing  home.  1  had  now  no  other  way 
but  to  return  to  my  native  towm, 
and  begin  the  world  a  third  time, 
without  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  and  with 
a  child  and  myself  to  support. 

“  i  began  to  work  again  on  my 
return,  and  with  some  diHiculty  got 
a  little  employment,  for  while  some 
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pitietl  me  ninrerely,  who  were  little 
able  to  asiint  me,  the  majority  of 
thofte,to  whom  I  was  known,  exriised 
themselves  b^  blaming  me  for  im¬ 
prudence  which  they  a^ain  he^an  to 
perceive  in  my  conunct,  and  set  me 
charitably  down  as  one  of  thos4*  who 
was  destined,  as  they  said,  never  to 
do  any  good. 

“  1  am  now  w'orking  at  niy  busi¬ 
ness  in  great  discouragement  and 
mean  circumstances,  for  1  am  a  bro¬ 
ken-hearted  woman,  who  am  now 
unable  to  hear,  as  formerly,  the  in¬ 
solence  of  the  prosperous,  and  the 
chiding  of  customers,  who  are  never 
to  be  ^eased  with  the  efforts  of  one 
who  is  bowed  down  w'ith  poverty  and 
the  depression  and  humiliation  of 
misfortune.  1  often  get  impatient 
of  the  harassing  and  mean  bargain¬ 
making  of  some  who  live  in  plenty 
themselves,  yet  would  have  the  pin- 
gling  labour  of  the  poor  widow  for 
nothing.  1  have  just  been  to  Kil¬ 
marnock,  with  the  view  of  improv¬ 
ing  a  little  my  health  ;  but  1  am  un¬ 


able  to  pay  the  returning  coach-hire, 
and  my  health  will  not  be  inemled 
by  a  journey  on  foot  of  more  than 
twenty  miles.  Hut  1  shall  soon  lie 
relieved  from  a  life  which  has  lost 
all  interest  for  me,  except  hir  my 
child ;  for  the  energy  of  iny  consti¬ 
tution  and  spirits  is  no  more,  and  1 
shall  surely  soon  meet  iny  husband 
and  my  son  in  a  better  world.** 

'  Hy  this  time  we  had  got  aniunj^ 
the  smoky  manufactories  on  die 
south  side  of  lilasgow,  and  after 
giving  iny  sorrowful  widow  some 
refreshment,  we  parted,  and  1  have 
seen  her  no  more. 

I  would  have  visited  her  after¬ 
wards,  for  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
her  fate,  but  what  can  the  poor  do 
for  the  ))oor  who  are  unhappy,  but 
listen  to  their  ooniplaints,  and  give 
them  that  unfeigned  and  pure  com¬ 
passion,  which  IS  indeed  a  balm  to 
affliction,  but  which  is  seldom  to  be 
looked  for  from  any  hut  those  who 
are  themselves  afflicted,  and  u  ho  an^ 
unable  to  afford  others  any  real  relief. 

A.  1*. 


ADDRESS  TO  LOVE. 

Love!  mighty  Love!  at  length  I'm  thine! 

Y>t,  would  I  not  from  all  conceal. 

Nor  yet  to  all  confess,  the  zeal 
With  which  1  bend  before  thy  shrine ! 

No— 1  thv  empire  would  disown 
To  every  ^eart,  save  one  alone. 

I  would  a  veil  of  coldness  wear. 

Which  only  one  bright  glance  should  pierce; 
And  when  1  sing  my  temler  verse 
In  many  a  kind,  attentive  ear, 

1  still  would  have  each  meaning  tone 
Be  understood  by  one  alone. 

Hut  though  1  now  desire  to  hide 
The  wound,  inflicted  by  thy  dart. 

From’ all  save  one  responsive  heart. 

To  which  1  draw  the  veil  aside; 

Still  Fate  some  trials  may  ordain. 

Of  power  to  make  me  boast  my  chain. 

Should  he,  for  whom  my  cheek  is  pale. 

He  to  reverse  of  fortune  Imrn, 

Meet  from  the  w’orld  unfeeling  scorn. 

And  vainly  tell  a  mournful  tale; 

Then  would  1  throw  disguise  aside. 

Then  would  my  passion  l>e  my  pride. 

For  him  1  w’ould  all  trials  l>ear. 

With  him  the  world's  gay  pleasures  fly; 

And  with  thy  fond  attentions  try 
To  make  him  feel  retirement  dear; 

Then  should  this  truth,  (>  Love !  lie  known, 
Fd  live  and  die  for  one  alone. 
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KSSAY  ON  THE  OEMUS  OF  BURNS. 


A  Poet  (ti  title  ^ynoninious  with 
that  of  Frupliet  in  the  ancient  Ian- 
tfiia^es)  HniU,  it  is  said,  no  honour 
in  his  own  rouiitry.  Hums,  at  least, 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Few 
oots  have  Immmi  more  abundantly 
oiioured  in  their  own  country,  and 
in  their  own  times,  than  has  the  poet 
of  Ayrshire.  It  is  still,  however, 
a  question,  on  this  side  of  the  Esk, 
whether  Burns  really  be  a  poet  of 
the  genuine  and  imperishable  kind, 
and  worthy,  without  any  reserves, 
of  taking  his  station  hesiile  such 
men  as  Oay,  Collins,  Cioldsmitli, 
Thompson,  and  Cowper ;  or  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  false  lustre,  raised  by 
partiality,  national  .pride,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  ori- 
l^in,  character,  station,  and  habits 
of  living*. 

In  the  daily  declining*  state  of  the 
language,  in  which  the  better,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  poems 
of  Burns  are  written,  exists  an  in* 
sujierable  and  growing  obstacle  to 
a  lust  appreciation  of  his  merits. 
— In  this  respect,  he  resembles,  in 
some  degree,  a  painter,  who  has 
made  use  of  colours  which  will  not 
stand.  The  grouping,  the  outline, 
the  proportion,  and  something  of 
the  expression  of  character  still  re¬ 
main,  out  the  spirit  and  gusto  are 
Hown  ;  and  that,  which  once  was 
fraught  with  life  and  vigour,  is  be¬ 
come  meagre,  vapid,  and  inanimate. 
For  no  reterence  to  the  glossary  can 
suffice  to  give  that  perfect  relish  of 
the  poet,  wliich  is  possessed  by  those 
who  read  his  works  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  understand  the  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  are  familiar  with  the 
various  associations  of  words,  which ^ 
to  the  most  enlightened  stranger, 
appear  indifferent  or  synonimous. 
A  ridiculous,  if  not  contemptible 
affectation  of  admiring  the  Scottish 
dialect  has,  indeed,  sprung  up  lately, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  no¬ 
vels,  Waverley,  (iuy  Mannering,  &c. 
But  that  it  18  an  affectation,  and 
nothing  more,  is  very  obvious  to 
those  who  arc  really  acquainted  w'ith 
the  language,  customs,  manners,  and 
deportment  of  the  mass  of  the  Scottish 
people.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  readers  and  admirers  of  Burns 


are  open  to  the  same  charge.  They 
read,  but  they  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand.  It  was  a  point  of  patriotism 
with  Burns,  as  well  as  an  accoiiinio- 
dation  to  his  muse,  to  write  in  the 
language  of  his  native  spot;  and 
even  in  his  songs,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  hints  and  observations 
of  Thomson,  who  felt  anxious  only 
to  ensure  for  his  work  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  Burns  could 
not  he  prevailed  upon  to  dim^ard  the 
peculiar  dialect  of  his  neighbour- 
iiood.  Many  readers  are  not  aware 
of  their  immense  loss,  in  not  being 
familiar  with  these  peculiarities.— 
The  poetry  of  sentiment  or  of  pas¬ 
sion  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  dis¬ 
guised,  or  misunderstood.  Where 
the  current  of  feeling  is  broad,  deep, 
and  rapid,  its  course  cannot  be  di¬ 
verted  or  greatly  impedf'd  by  the 
rudeness  and  irregularity  ot  the 
channel.  But  the  spirit  of  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry  is  often  so  subtle  and  so 
volatile,  that  it  resides  in  minute 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  points, 
and  escapes  in  the  omission  or  al¬ 
teration,  not  merely  of  a  sentence, 
hut  of  a  word.  Take,  for  example, 
the  opening  line  of  that  very  humor¬ 
ous  and  admirably  told  story  of 
“  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook:** — 

**  The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  cauty.** 

Arc  there  many  English  readers, 
who,  instead  of  recoiling  from  this 
ultra-provincial  line,  wifi  enter  into 
the  impudent  hilarity  of  the  pot- 
valiant  hero,  as  completely  as  they 
would  do,  in  reading  the  English 
translation? 

^  The  village  ale  had  made  me  Jolly.** 

Without  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  dialect  of  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  with  a  distinct  tongue,  the 
entire  sense  of  this,  and  a  variety  of 
other  passages  which  might  be  easily 
cited,  IS  lost  upon  the  reader.  Ano¬ 
ther  example  may  be  taken  from  the 
“  Twa  Dogs,*’  a  tale  replete  with  ex¬ 
quisite  touches  of  nature,  but  written 
in  a  style  so  perfectly  Scottish,  that 
Englishmen,  who  have  not  studied 
the  language  of  North  Britain, .ii\as^ 
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find  it  as  unintrlligiblc  at  if  it  were 
Welsh  or  Irish 

^  At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  tmiddic, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho’  e’er  sac  duddie, 
Bat  he  wad  atan’t  as  }^lad  to  tec  him. 
And  stroan’t  on  stanes  an’  hillocks  wP 
him.” 

lift  the  fancied  adndrers  of  Hums 
look  to  it.  Enoiisfh  is  said  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  the  de¬ 
lusion  of  believing,  that  they  know 
the  value  of  the  jewels,  when,  in 
truth,  they  have  not  yet  seen  the 
interior  of  the  casket. 

To  return  to  the  subject  proposed 
at  the  coinnH'ncement  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  the  genius  of  Burns,  which 
is  undervalued  by  some,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  and  in  proportion  to,  the 
extravagance  of  the  estimate  made 
by  others.  Burns  appears  to  have 
Iteen  one  of  those  beings,  whose 
minds  are  so  delicately  constructed, 
as  to  l>c  incapable  of  preserving  their 
tone  for  any  length  of  time,  or  under 
any  but  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  He  seems  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  most  exquisite  enjoy¬ 
ments;  but  as  the  keenest  edge  is 
the  most  easily  turned,  and  the 
highest  polish  is  the  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  tdemish,  so  the  temper  of 
Burns,  by  collision  with  uncongenial 
minds  and  adverse  fortune,  sustained 
irreparable  injury.  His  humour,  his 
benevolence,  and  bis  ardent  love 
ufipear  natural;  but  his  occasional 
melancholy,  and  even  illiberal  in¬ 
vective,  sit  awkwardly  upon  him. 
His  wit,  though,  as  it  has  Wen  just 
remarked,  not  easily  nnderstooci  by 
English  readers  in  general,  is  of  the 
rarest  and  most  felicitous  kind ;  his 
philanthropy  conspicuous,  when  ac¬ 
cidental  vexation  does  not  depress 
his  spi  rits ;  and  his  particular  attach¬ 
ments,  whether  of  the  nature  of 
friendship  or  of  love,  to  his  “  Davie’* 
or  his  **  Jean,**  ardent  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  may  seem  strange  to  a 
superficial  observer  of  the  character 
of  Burns,  that  he  has  succeeded 
rather  in  hishumourous  attempts  than 
his  grave  ones.  “Tam  o’  Shanter,**  the 
“  Address  to  the  Deil,’’  “  Holy  Fair,** 
“  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,’*  “  the 
Twa  Dogs,**  “  Scotch  Drink,**  and 
**  Lines  on  Captain  Orosc*8  Peregrina¬ 
tion,”  are  among  the  happiest  efforts 
of  hismuse,  and  will  bcarcomparbon 


with  any  thing  of  the  same  tharar- 
ter  in  the  English  language  ;  while 

the  “Cotter’sSaturday  Night,”  “Man 

iv:is  made  to  Mourn,”  and,  indeed, 
nearly  all  the  English  poems,  though 
they  bear  strong  marks  of  genius, 
ami  the  first  especially  contains  a 
faithful  and  animated  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
are  written,  nevertheless,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  and  somewhat  squalid  kind  of 
sentiment,  which  leaves  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  impression  on  the  reader’s 
mind.  It  was  Burns’s  misfortune 
to  be  poor,  and  to  feel  some  of  the 
hardest  consequenc-es  of  poverty  in 
his  youth.  Had  not  the  experiment 
been  made  so  unrelentingly,  and  at 
such  an  early  age,  his  strength  of 
mind  would,  most  probably,  have 
brought  him  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  wealth.  As  it  happened,  he  fell 
into  the  vulgar  affectation  of  despis¬ 
ing  it,  and  adopteef  the  practice  of 
indiscriminately  reviling  its  posses¬ 
sors  ;  a  conduct  which  never  tails  to 
betray  discontent  and  envy  lurking 
in  the  heart.  It  was  the  chilly  air 
of  poverty  alone  which  depressed 
the  mercury  in  Burns’s  constitution. 
It  was  his  nature  to  be  revelling  in 
the  summer  heat  of  mirth  and  jucii- 
laritv ;  and  the  best  of  his  poems 
are  tfiose,  which  were  composed  under 
the  influence  of  this  his  predominant 
passion. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  to  lie 
inferred,  that  Burns  excelled  in  joy¬ 
ous,  light-hearted  descriptions  of 
the  manners  and  characters  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  and  in  a  liglit 
and  delicious  humour,  sometimes 
bordering  on  the  satirical,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  “  Lines  on  Captain 
Grose’s  Peregrination  through  Scot¬ 
land,”  the  “  Address  to  the  Deil,”  the 
Lines  to  (pardon  it,  delicate  reader  I) 
a  Ijouse,**  and  several  others,  which  it 
is  needless  to  mention.  Not  that 
there  is  wanting  a  strain  of  sweet 
pathos,  equally  removed  from  mirth 
and  despondency,  that,  in  “  tlie  Lines 
to  a  Mountain  Daisy,”  the  “ 
and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Maillie,” 
&r.  and  the  “  Lines  to  a  Mouse,  on 
turning  up  herNest  with  the  Plough,’* 

raise  the  poet  to  a  more  exalted  station 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  the  tuneful  vota¬ 
ries  of  Eupnrosyne.  Nothing,  per¬ 
haps,  that  was  ever  written,  exceeds 
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in  iM'.iuty  tlic  followiiu'  stania  in 
the  “  Linos  to  a  Mountain  Daisy . 

Alas !  it*s  uo  thy  ueebor  sweet, 

I'hc  houiiy  lark  coiii|Kuiion  meet. 
Bending  thee  ’mau;;  the  dewy  wet, 

\Vi'  speckled  breast ; 

When  upward  spriii{^iii^  blythc  to  meet 
The  purplinj^  rAisl.*’ 

It  is  to  l)e  regretted,  that  in  each 
of  those  last  mentioned  pieees,  there 
should  be  a  tendency  to  that  fault 
which  has  been  before  observed, — 
a  vulgar  declamation  against  the 
partiality  of  Fortune.  There  is  a 
certain  meanness  in  the  sentiments 
(*ontained  in  the  “  Death  and  Dying 
Words  of  Poor  Maillie,**  which  is  far 
from  captivating ;  and  the  reflec¬ 
tions,  which  conclude  the  other  two 
poems,  are  equally  painful  and  un¬ 
just.  How  much  IS  it  to  be  wished, 
that  poets  were  always  pre-eminently 
versed  in  moral  philosophy ;  and  re- 
1,'retted  that  the  talent  of  conveying, 
with  all  the  force  which  imagination 
can  lend,  the  sentiments  whicli  arc  to 
impress  our  minds,  imbue  our  charac¬ 
ters,  and  influence  our  conduct,  is  r.ot 
invariably  united  with  the  profound- 
est  knowfe<lge,and  most  perfect  judg¬ 
ment.  Had  Hums  been  as  sound 
a  moral  jihilosopher  as  he  was 
a  fine  poet,  what  effect  might  he 
have  given  to  the  rising  wisdom  of 
our  age!  And  wdio  but  must  lament 
that,  in  his  “  Epistle  to  a  Young 
Friend,”  he  should  have  coiidcscendeu 
to  inculcate  such  meanness  and  dissi¬ 
mulation  as  this ! 

“An’  free  aft’  hand  your  story  tell, 
When  wi’  a  bosom  crony  j 
But  still  keep  somethiug  to  yourseP, 
You  scarcely  tell  to  oiiy. 

Conceal  yoursel’  as  weel’s  you  can, 
Frae  critical  dissection ; 

But  keek  through  every  ilher  man, 

WP  sharpen’d,  sly  luspection.” 

Hut  enough  has  been  said  on  this 
part  of  the  character  of  Burns’s 
niind.  It  is  much  more  grateful  to 
contemplate  the  sweetness  and  plea¬ 
santry  of  his  happier  style.  At  this 
inoiiient  occurs  a  verse,  which  forms 


the  burthen  of  one  of  his  tongs,  ami 
shews  the  fancy  of  the  poet  prevail¬ 
ing  over  his  greatest  fault 

^  Oh,  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  havc^ 

Life’s  dearest  bands  untwining; 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  Love 

Depend  on  Fortune’s  shining?*^ 

In  his  songs  Burns  was  paitirti- 
larly  happv',  if  we  except  certain 
awkward  English  attempts  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  his  powers.  It  must 
have  been  ohservea,  that  then*  is  an 
eager  and  pernicious  curiosity  in 
what  Sterne  would  have  called  ••In¬ 
quisitive  Headers,”  to  know  how  and 
in  which  way  poetry  is  made,  as  if  it 
were  like  conjuring  on  a  park  of 
cards.  The  publication  of  every 
scrap  of  the  correspondence  between 
Burns  and  Thomson  the  bookseller, 
which  forms  the  major  part  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  Currie’s  edition, 
is  an  endeavour  to  gratify  this  appe¬ 
tite.  In  this  we  are  admitted  into 
the  very  workshop,  as  it  may  he 
called,  of  the  hard  and  his  publisher. 
There  we  have  songs  made  to  the 
measure  of  old  tunes,  turned,  taken 
in,  pieced,  furbished,  and  re-fitted. 
Here  is  snicking  at  one  thought  and 
stretching  at  another ;  trimming  this 
expression  and  unpicking  that.^ 
Wnat  has  a  reader  to  do  with  all 
this?  If  it  be  true  that  a  grocer  has 
no  fomlness  for  figs,  or  a  pastry¬ 
cook  for  sweetmeats,  it  is  rational 
to  suppose  that  a  bookseller  has  hut 
little  taste  for  literary  compositions. 
He  should  therefore  be  more  discreet 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  surfeiting 
the  public  hy  admitting  them  into 
his  very  kitchen,  and  allowing  them 
a  perusal  of  his  receipt  book.  There 
arc  some  dishes  which  are  most  de¬ 
licious  when  made,  hu|  which  would 
be  insuflferablc  If  we  were  to  know 
or  see  the  process  of  their  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems  is  not  a  dish  of  this 
description.  It  is  certainly  destroy¬ 
ing  the  sweet  illusion,  under  which 
a  reader  of  poetry  loves  to  repose, 
when  he  is  torced  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  effect  to  contrivance ;  from  the 


*  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Burns  himself  should  have  made  ose  of  this 
very  same  figure  of  the  furnisher  of  “  our  irouhlcsomc  disguise.”  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Thomson,  inclosing  a  song,  is  the  following  passage  “  Well,  this 
t*  not  amiss ;  you  sec  how  I  answer  your  orders ;  your  tailor  could  not  be  more 
punctual.” 
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ronU'inplution  of  a  l)eautlful  form  to 
the  o|)erationn  of  the  anatomist  pad- 
dlim^^  in  its  entrails.  And  henre  tite 
dislike  to  the  puhlieation  of  all  the 
letters  between  Thomson  and  Hums. 
'I'his  sort  of  literary  f^ossip  is  seldom 
very  respeetahle  or  very  interesting’, 
hut  in  the  present  instance  it  is  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  ohjec- 
tionable.  Although  many  of  the 
songs  in  Thomson’s  collection  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  especially 
those  of  the  livelier  sort,  there  are, 
in  a  considerable  number,  very  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  the  goad.  And  lest 
these  marks  should  escape  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  even  the  most  unsuspecting 
reader,  the  figure  of  Thomson,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  crupper  of  the  hard’s 
IVgasus  and  spurring  him  on  with¬ 
out  mercy  or  consideration,  is  dis¬ 
played  at  full  length  in  every  page 
of  a  whole  volume.  This  is  most 
imprudent  even  in  tlie  practice  of 
hook-making. 

If  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
inferiority  of  those  songs,  which  were 
written  in  the  poet’s  inelanclioly 
mood,  let  him  compare  “  Where 
war’s  deadly  blast  was  blown,” 
“  Hotv  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad,” 
and  “  True  hearted  wms  he,  the  sad 
swain  of  the  Yarrow,”  with  “(ireen 
grow'  the  rushes,  O !”  “  Duncan 
tiray,”  “  Last  May  a  brave  woer 
cam’  tiown  the  lane  glen,”  and  “  Oh ! 
for  ane  and  twenty  'I’am,”  and  re¬ 
tain  his  doubt  if  he  can.  liy  the 
way,  in  turning  over  this  volume, 
we  find  a  very  curious  anecdote, 
w  liii’h  is  not  alhigetber  unworthy  of 
being  extracted.  It  is  part  of  one 
of  Hums’  letters.  “  'J’here  is  an  air, 
*  'J'he  Caledonian  Hunt's  delight,’  to 
w  hich  1  WTiite  a  song  that  you  w  ill 
find  in  •lohnson,  *  Ye  hanks  and 
braes  t»’  Ininny  Doon.’  This  air,  I 
think,  might  find  a  place  among 
vour  hunureil,  as  Lear  says  of  his 
knights.  Do  you  know  the  history 
of  tliis  air?  ft  is  curious  enough. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr.  James 
Mill  er,  writer  in  your  good  town,  a 
gentleman  wliom  possibly  you  know', 
was  in  company  with  our  friend 
Clarke,  and  talking  of  Scottish  mu¬ 
sic,  Miller  expresstd  an  ardent  am¬ 


bition  to  be  able  to  compose*  a  Seots 
air.  Mr.  Cdarke,  partly  by  way  of 
ioke,  told  him  to  keep  to  tlie  bfaik 
keys  of  the  harpsichord,  and  pr**. 
serve  some  kind  of  rythin,  and  he 
would  infallibly  compose  a  Scots  air. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  a  few  days. 
Miller  produced  the  rudiments  of’an 
air  which  Mr.  Clarke,  with  some 
touches  and  corrections,  fashioneil 
into  the  tune  in  (piestion.  Kitsun, 
you  know,  has  the  same  story  of  the 
klack  keys,  but  this  account  which  1 
liave  just  given  you,  Mr.  Clarke  in¬ 
formed  me  of  several  years  ago. 
Now’,  to  shew  you  how  difiicult  it  is 
to  trace  the  origin  of  our  airs,  1  have 
heard  it  in  Ireland  among  the  uhl 
women,  w  hile  on  the  other  hand,  a 
countess  informed  me,  tliat  the  first 
person,  w  ho  inTtroduced  the  air  into 
this  country,  was  a  baronet’s  lady  of 
lier  acquaintance,  who  took  down 
the  notes  from  an  itinerant  piper  iu 
the  Isle  of  Man.  How  dilhcult  then 
to  ascertain  the  truth  respecting  our 
loetry  and  music!  1  myself  have 
ately  seen  a  couple  of  ballads  sung 
through  the  streets  of  Dumfries, 
W’ith  my  name  at  the  liead  of  theui 
as  the  author,  though  it  was  the 
first  time  1  had  ever  seen  them.” 

That  Hums  w’as  a  man  of  genius 
no  one  can  doubt.  That  his  tempe¬ 
rament  was  happy,  seems  equally  in¬ 
disputable.  It  IS  ])leasing  to  dwell 
on  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
his  fertile  imagination ;  to  follow 
liim  in  his  poetic  rambles;  to  he 
W’ith  him  at  hame,  a-field,at  wark, 
or  leisure,”  and  to  feel  with  him  that 
it  is 

“  Sweet  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 
A  heart-felt  sang.” 

“Tam  o’Shanter”  isperliapsthevery 
lH*st  tale  that  was  ever  written,  and 
“  O!  whistle,  ami  I’ll  come  to  you, 
iny  lad,”  one  of  the  very  best  of 
lively  songs. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Hums  had  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  funeral.  His  remains  should 
have  been  very  differently  attended. 
Hut  sacred  be  the  spot  where  he  lies, 
and  may  the  hearts  and  voices  of  the 
Scottish  youth  he  for  ever  warm  and 
clear,  that  his  verse  may  be  honoured 
for  ages  yet  to  come. 
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Tims  work  has  a  double  merit,— 
first,  that  of  sh«*wiiii(  the  rhaiig^es, 
introduced  at  dilfereiit  times,  in  the 
juditical  system  of  Switzerland,  by 
the  Revolution  of  — afterwards 
by  the  Act  of  Meiliation ;  and  lastly, 
hy  the  determinations  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna :  seeondly,  that  of 
rontainini^  novel  descriptions,  in 
spite  of  mrmer  accounts,  of  several 
very  interesting'  situations  in  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

The  ileclaration  of  the  month  of 
June,  1814,  by  which  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam,  King'  of  Prussia,  re-took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Principality  of  Neuf 
chatfl^  one  of  the  new  ('antons  of 
Switzerland,  with  reserve  of  the 
rights  attacheil  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Prince,  guaranteed,  hy  a  spe¬ 
cial  article,  the  laws^  immunities^ 
food  and  ancient  liberties,  customs 
written  or  not  written.  Amongst 
the  number  of  these  immunities, 
one  of  the  most  precious  is,  that  of 
conferring  public  offices  upon  citi¬ 
zens  only,  who  arc  natives  of  the 
Principality,  to  the  exclusion  even 
of  those  rvho  are  naturalized ;  the 
office  of  yovemment  is  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  citizens,  who  are  elected 
hy  the  suffrages  of  the  people  or  will 
of  the  Sovereign,  are  immoveable 
from  their  functions,  of  whatsoever 
nature  they  may  be,  unless  they  arc 
previously  convicted  of  incapacity, 
or  misdemeanor,  by  the  lawful  sen¬ 
tence  of  their  peers.  But  the  im- 

fiortant  right,  which  the  ancient  in- 
labitantsof  Neufchatel  possessed,  of 
remaining  neuter,  or  participating 
at  pleasure  in  tlio  wars  carried  on 
by  Prussia,  w’ith  the  proviso,  that 
they  should  not  bear  arms  against 
that  nation,  a  right,  in  which  prin¬ 
cipally  consistea  their  political  li- 
lH*rty,  has  not  been  preserved  to 
them  in  the  New  Constitution,  and 
the  author  justly  doubts,  whether 
the  advantages  which  result  from 
a  more  intimate  incorporation  with 
the  Helvetic  league  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  sufficient  compensation. 

The  most  considerable  change, 
effected  in  the  government  of  Neuf- 
cliatel,  is  in  the  formation  of  the 


General  Audiences,  or  in  the  National 
Representation  of  the  State;  this 
change  was  the  result  of  a  second 
IX'claration  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  the  month  of  December,  l8l  I. 
The  author  briefly  notices  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

The  General  Audiences  are  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  of  the  oldest  (\iunsellors 
of  State;  of  fourteen  noblemen,  not 
State  Counsellors,  four  of  which, 
arc  Ministers  of  the  Church ;  all 
these  meinhers  are  nominated  by 
the  King,  as  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 
The  (ieneral  Audiences  are  further 
composed  of  twenty-four  C'hiefs  of 
Jurisdiction,  and  of  thirty  mem¬ 
bers,  named  hy  theilifferent  districts 
in  the  Principality.  These  last  elec¬ 
tions  form,  properly  speaking,  the 
deniocratical  part  of  the  National 
Representation.  The  people  liave 
not,  however,  a  direct  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  these  Deputies  ;  there 
are  three  degrees  of  election,  the  lust 
of  which,  is  the  only  one  reserveil 
to  the  popular  Asseinidy,  where  the 
electors  are  named.  Thus,  when  all 
the  memhers  of  a  district,  conv(d<ed 
in  a  General  Assembly,  have  fixed 
upon  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
proper  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Audi¬ 
ences,  these,  united  in  the  manor- 
houses  of  the  district,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Li»rd  of  the  Manor,  or 
ISlayor,  proceed,  secondly,  to  reduce 
their  iiuiiiIkt  to  double  the  nuinher 
to  he  elected.  The  result  t»f  this 
second  scrutiny  is  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  district;  and 
it  is  hy  the  members  of  this  Court, 
that  the  memhers  of  the  sovereign 
('ouncil  are  elected  from  among  the 
appointed  candidates.  To  explain 
this  mode  of  election  better,  the 
author  gives  an  example,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest,  in  his  letters. 

The  noblemen,  named  by  the  King 
and  the  Deputies  of  districts,  retain 
their  functions  for  life,  except  in  the 
case  of  forfeiture,  for  reasons  already 
mentioned.  The  functions  of  the 
Counsellors,  or  Officers  of  State, 
only  last  while  they  are  actually 
employed.  The  members  in  t!iu 
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ilitrcrpnl  onion  which  roiiiposo  tlio 
t’onnril,  in  oaso  of  absonoo  or  siok- 
noss,  aro  roplarod  by  persons  whom 
the  law  appoints  for  that  olfoct. — 
The  Ih'pntifs  of  districts  have  for 
proxies  those  citizens  wl  o  had  the 
most  snATracfi's,  next  to  themselves. 
'Fhe  iimeral  Audiences  assemlde  at 
least  once  ever)’  two  years ;  hut  the 
Session,  the  Convocation,  and  the 
<liiration  of  these  Assemblies,  demmd 
upon  the  Prussian  iJovernor  oi  the 
Principality,  >vho  is  also  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  laws,  the  business  of 
^enenil  administration,  and  the  taxes, 
can  only  be  discussed  in  these  Assem¬ 
blies  ;  but  nt»ne  of  the  Acts  which 
are  passe<l  by  them,  can  take  effect, 
withoiit  tlie  sanction  of  the  Kiiii**,  in 
whose  name  they  are  published. — 
The  State,  and  particularly  the  town 
of  Neufrhatel,  enjoys  the  greatest 
liberty  in  the  form  of  its  interior 
government.  The  revenues  of  the 
Kin;f  of  IVussia,  froiir  Neiifchatel, 
never  amounts  to  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  crowns,  according  to 
our  author,  and  consists  in  the  tenth 
of  the  corn  and  wine,  which  is  paid  in 
money,  and  at  a  motlerate  valuation. 

'riie  ^'■overninent  of  Friburph  is 
aristocratic;  but  it  has  undergone 
important  chHnp‘s  iluriucf  the  last 
Kevolution,  which  the  author  hrietly 
mentions,  as  necessary  to  understand 
an«l  appreciate  the]nil)licspiritof  this 
Canton.  'Phe  soverei^^n  authority  is 
vested  in  an  Assembly,  consistino-  of 
1 I  I  members,  which  is  called,  the 
'Creat  Council,  Admission  to  this 
body  was  formerly  only  granted  to 
Patrician  families.  The  new  I’on- 
stitution  of  I  Mil  has  disposed  of 
f«»rty  places  in  the  Great  Council^  in 
favour  of  the  middle  class  of  inha¬ 
bitants.  Thus  the  deinocratical  prin¬ 
ciple,  till  now  excluded  from  Fri- 
burirh,  usurps  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  Council.  The  memhers  are 
appointed  for  life.  IV'henever  a  va¬ 
cancy  occurs,  the  I  ireat  (’ouncil  elects 
the  new  member  from  three  candi¬ 
dates,  appointed  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Prefecture, 
which  the  deceased  inernher  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  only  those  can  be  electetl, 
whose  property  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  Irancs,  about  jt*833.  sterl- 
inuf.  'Fhe  Great  Council  discusses 
and  rcffulates  all  subjects  of  general 
administration;  but  the  execution 
of  its  decrees,  and  all  the  Executive 
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power  of  liovernment,  are  eonlidiil 
to  the  Little  Council,  which  is  sul,. 
<livided  intt»  two  secti<»ns,  each  com. 
posed  of  thirteen  memhers.  'M„, 
tirst  section,  called  the  ('ouncil  of 
State,  is,  properly'  speakiii^%  tin. 
body  in  which  public  power  is  vestd. 

— The  second  section,  (^onstitutin^r 
a  Court  of  Appeal,  decides,  fiuallv, 
upon  pecuniary  matters,  and  tin* 
application  of  tlie  penal  laws.  TIu  so 
two  sections  sit  and  deliberate  seja- 
ratcly,  except  in  cases  of  propositions 
of  law,  or  capital  punishments 
then  tliey  unite,  and  the  affair,  in 
either  case,  is  discussed  before  tin* 
Great  Council.  'J’here  have  Ik*«ii 
examples,  and  one  very  reci*utlv  is 
related  by  the  author,  where  tin* 
Great  Council  remitted  the  punish, 
inent  <»f  death,  pronounced  hy  tin* 
Little  Council.  It  must  he  idtservcd, 
that  this  last  trihunal,  though  in- 
veste<l  with  the  hi^h(*st  ex»*cutiv»* 
power,  only  (*xercises  this  power  in 
suits  where  there  is  more  than  four 
thousand  francs  dcpendiniif.  At  tin* 
head  of  the  two  Couucils,  and  of 
the  Kepuidic,  are  two  “  Avoykks,” 
elected  for  life,  thesameas  tln*r»nin-  I 
sellers.  The  supreme  power  is  divided 
between  them,  and  each  of  them,  in 
turn,  exercises  iteverysix  months. 

'Fhe  reipninp  “  Avoyer”  (if  this 
expression  can  he  allowed  inaKe- 
jmblic,)  jncsides  over  the  Ctunieil 
of  State,  and  becomes  the  h(*ad  of 
thelioverninent.  Another  “Avoyer" 
presides  over  the  (a)urt  of  Appeal: 
public  consideration  is  their  «uily 
attrilmte  of  odice,  and  they  are  not 
distiniTuished  from  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  hut  hy  their  private  fortune. 

Have  the  chan^^es  effected  in  tin* 
(amstitutiini  of  Frihnro’h  had  any 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  that 
(  ■anton?  From  the  description  eiveu 
by  the  author,  of  the  character  and 
industry  of  the  inliahitants,  and  of  i 
the  naturt'of  the  Administratimi,  the 
athrmative  as  well  as  ne^^itive  may 
be  inferred. 

If  the  Hovernment  of  Frihur^Ii, 
can  he  condemned,  it  is  for  want  ol 
viijour,  activity,  ami  industry.-^ 
Much  of  the  land  is  badly  culti- 
vateil  ;  the  author  was  informed, 
that  a  g’reat  part  was  totally  uncul¬ 
tivated.  Industry  and  commerce  are 
not  more  advanced  :  every  thin;j  lan- 
jfuishes, — every  tiling  is  neyflerted 
in  the  (  npital,  ihout^h  a  Kepuldican 
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Ifevemmpnt  is,  in  grrneral,  favour¬ 
able  to  emulation.  The  roads  are 
badly  kept  up,  and  the  rountrv  wants 
outlets,  which  mii^ht  be  easily  pro* 
cured. 

The  Government,  with  incredible 
indifferenre,  has  tolerateil  and  even 
favoured  the  emig’ratiun  of  many 
families,  which  ileprives  the  country 
of  many  of  its  most  useful  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  C’anton  of  Friburj^h 
alone  furnished  nearly  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Swiss,  who  emifrrated 
from  Switzerland,  and  established 
themselves  in  Jirazil,  and  yet  the 
want  of  population  is,  in  no  part  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederation,  more 
sensibly  felt  than  in  Fribur^h. 

According*  to  our  author,  this 
agricultural  and  commercial  langour 
arises  from  the  want  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  public  credit.  The  ivani  of 
a  MIortpage  Hank  deprives  capital¬ 
ists  of  all  security  in  their  specula¬ 
tions,  and  their  funds  either  remain 
unemployed,  or  increase  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  other  Cantons,  instead  of 
enriching  their  own.  This  establish- 
inent  has  been  several  times  proposed 
in  the  Council,  and  rejected  by  a 
timid  majority. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust,  says 
the  author,  not  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Administration  has,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  improved  the  state  of  this 
Canton,  and  shewn  a  little  more 
public  spirit.  The  Opposition,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  Little  Council 
and  among  the  citizens,  may  become 
nseful  to  the  Republic,  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  creation  of  establishments, 
the  very  hope  of  which  proves  their 
importance.  An  example  of  this  it 
has  recently  alforded,  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Primary  School.  May  it 
still  continue  to  procure  for  its  coun¬ 
try  new'  resources  and  knoivledge,  as 
the  author  judiciously  observes ;  and 
may  petty  animosities  be  silenced  by 
the  voice  of  public  gratitude! 

The  resources  of  the  .State  of  Fri- 
burgh  are  very  few,  and  direct  taxes 
are  unknown.  Every  peasant  enjoys 
the  entire  produce  of  the  fields  he  has 
sown,  an(l  the  vines  he  has  planted. 
The  resources  of  the  Government 
consist  in  a  few  indirect  and  very 
small  taxes,  and  these  consist  in 
duties  on  foreign  productions,  en¬ 
couraged  by  an  unshackled  trade; 
in  hunting-grants;  in  duties  on  tim- 
Lur,  iQag.  Vol,  83. 


her  and  mutation ;  and  this  last  has 
been  nearly  all  redeemed. 

With  such  few  resources,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  could  not  defray  the  roost 
indispensable  ex|H'nses,  not  even 
those  for  which  the  taxes  are  levied, 
without  the  aid  of  the  revenues,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  public  demesnes,  which 
are  entirely  tinder  the  management 
of  a  Committee  of  Finance,  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  State  Council ;  which 
has  the  care  of  this  national  pro¬ 
perty,  and  appoints  the  collectors 
of  the  public  money,  and  defrays  all 
State  expenses,  rendering  an  account 
to  thefrreutf'oimri/. 

Independently  of  these  resources, 
the  city  of  Frihurgh  has  common 
property  of  its  own  ;  and  its  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  expends  the  revenue  at 
their  tliscretion,  after  having  ol»- 
tained  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
citizens,  to  w’hom,  also,  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  submitted. 

The  autfior  here  observes,  that  in 
all  Switzerland  there  is  not  a  city, 
tou'n,  or  petty  hamlet,  that  has  not 
some  common  property,  which  is 
used  for  the  general  benefit.  From 
this  circumstance  arises  that  spirit 
of  union  and  indt’pendemv  which 
constitutes  the  prosperity  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Republics.  The  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  city  of  Frihurgh  is  very 
great:  that  of  Nenfchatel  may  he 
saitl  to  be  immense ;  and  these  re¬ 
venues  are  always  emploved  for  tin? 

Iiuhlic  good,  "fhe  building  of  the 
Vimary  School  at  Frihurgh,  ami 
all  the  expenses  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  have  been  tlefrayed  out  of  the 
common  property,  without  any  aiti 
from  the  Great  or  Little  Council, 
except  their  consent. 

The  city  of  Frihurgh  has  no  other 

{fuanl  than  one  troop,  <»f  aliout  a 
lundred  men,  taken  from  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  and  paid  by  trie 
State :  about  the  same  number  of 
soldiers  are  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Republic;  this  is  the  only 
military  force  of  a  State  which  pro¬ 
duces,  perhaps,  more  soldiers  than 
several  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  uniteil. 
The  mountains  of  (iruyf*re»,  re¬ 
nowned  for  cheese,  are  not  less  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  fine  and  vigorous  race 
of  men  which  inhabits  them;  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Swiss  living  in  France 
are  natives  of  these  mountains. 
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Thr  hoiiiKlary,  that  illvidex  the 
raiitons  of  Krihnrffh  aiul  I5erne,  is 
THsirlv  half  way  l>etween  the  two  ea- 
|*itals.  firnir  is  a  <h‘li^htful  rity  ; 
not  so  iniirh  in  itself,  as  for  its  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  heautifnl  country  which 
surrounds  it.  The  city  consists  of 
one  street  of  extreme  len^tli  and 
proportionate  width,  witli  smaller 
streets  crossing  it  at  ri^ht  angles. 
On  both  sitles  are  rows  of  houses 
huilt  (»n  the  same  plan,  raised  upon 
larire  arcades,  witli  a  space  between 
tbein  and  tbe  ]mblic  roa«l,  covered 
by  porticoes,  so  that  foot  passengfers 
are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain  : 
this  advantai^e  is  obscured  by  tbe 
diilness  resulting  from  tbe  unifor¬ 
mity  of  siicb  buildings,  and  their 
beavv  and  gothic  appearance.  A 
c.inal  of  fresh  water  flows  through 
tbe  mi<ldle  of  tbe  streets,  intercepted 
at  rcifular  distances  by  fountains, 
nbich  are  not,  as  is  irenerally  the 
case,  vain  and  superfluous  ornanienf  s, 
but  objects  of  utility,  administerinuf 
to  tbe  wants  of  a  numiTous  popula¬ 
tion,  and  productive  of  p'lieral  sa¬ 
lubrity:  so  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
city  in  tbe  world  so  clean  as  Herne. 
In  ireneral,  the  author  judiciously 
reniarlvs,  tlie  salutary  luxury  of 
fountains  is  no  where  jjfrt'Jtter,  nor 
conducted  with  less  expense  than  in 
Switzerland  :  the  number  of  springs 
which  run  from  the  «jlaciers  and 
mountains,  furnish  tbe  natural  means 
of  ilistributin^  fresh  water  every 
where.  Herne  possesses  few  monu¬ 
ments  adapted  to  flatter  tbe  pride  of 
the  citizens,  or  to  excite  tlie  vain 
curiosity  of  travellers.  'I'he  i’athe- 
dral,  a  gothic  edifice  of  the  twelfth 
century,  offers  nothini^  remarkable, 
but  that  austere  simplicity  which 
])ervades  the  city:  the  ijates  alone, 
oritrinally  Imilt  by  tbe  Ihikc  of  Ze- 
rinirben,  foumler  of  Herne,  and  re¬ 
built  towards  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last 
century,  are  quite  in  the  modern 
taste:  all  the  other  edifices  in  Herne 
are  impressed  with  the  same  charae- 
ter  of  public  utilitv,  and  noble  and 
severe  simplicity :  tlie  buiblin/rs,  con¬ 
taining  specimens  of  natural  history 
and  tiie  arts,  are  constructed  with 
ifieat  stditlity ;  which,  however,  does 
not  altoijether  exclude  ele^»^ance ;  the 
interitir  ornaments,  especially,  are  of 
exquisite  taste.  'I'he  public  library 
is  not  numerous,  but  is  well  chosen; 


and  the  museum  of  natural  history 
is  rich  in  Swiss  productions  ;  almost 
all  the  Alpine  quadrupeds,  as  well  as 
minerals,  are  cidlectea  there;  the  au¬ 
thor,  nevertheless,  thinks  that  the  Pa¬ 
risian  museum  possesses  a  still  larger 
quantity  of  thesi*  Helvetic  wonders. 
'J'he  botanical  garden,  laid  out  some 
years  apo  by  M.  Wittenbach,  will 
still  less  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
royal  g'arden  at  Haris.  Herne  pos¬ 
sesses  an  academy,  which  was  new 
modelled  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
at  the  bejifinninff  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury;  M.  Schoel  is  tbe  professor  of 
history  and  common  law  :  theidoj^i. 
cal  studies  are  cultivated  with  ^reat 
success ;  but  tbe  study  of  the  'hrllrs 
It  tins  does  not  prevail  much  with 
the  government  or  tbe  people  of 
Herne. 

What  most  astonish  and  charm 
the  traveller  at  Herne,  and  what  are 
at  the  same  time  a  constant  source  of 
novelty  and  enjoyment  to  its  citizen?, 
are  the  pleasant  and  magnificent 
])ublic  walks.  'Hbe  author  ii^ivcs  a 
delij^htful  description  of  them,  to 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers, 
confining  ourselves  to  that  calleil  the 
Petit  Ilastion^  which,  in  the  evenings 
inspires  a  peculiar  interest. 

In  the  lar^e  and  deep  ditches, 
which  surround  the  eminence  on 
which  the  Hetit  Hastion  is  built,  the 
Government  has  erected  different 
machines  to  exercise  the  stren^jth 
and  ability  of  the  youn^  people. 
'J'here  the  youn;»‘  Hernese  gather  to- 
tretber  in  groups,  and  employ  the 
evening  hours  in  active  amusements 
and  salutary  exercise.  Thus,  in  this 
Hepublic,  a  useful  direction  is  ^iven 
to  infantine  pkays;  the  State  provid¬ 
ing'  amusement  for  the  young,  and 
pleasure  for  the  old,  with  equal  s<di- 
ci  tilde. 

One  thing  only  in  the  city  of  Berne 
displeased  our  authpr,  hecause  it 
presented  a  disgusting  disparity  to 
the  general  appearance  of  piililic 
prosperity ;  troops  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  mafefactors,  yoked  to  a  dung- 
cart  with  iron  chains,  and  enrployeil 
from  morning  to  night  in  clearing 
the  streets  from  dirt.  This  aHlicting 
spectacle  of  human  degradati<»n  is 
particularly  distressing  amongst  a 
free  people.  Is  there^  he  adds,  no 
<»ther  means  of  making  them  un¬ 
dergo  the  punishment  due  to  their 
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sent  a  hundred  hoarders,  most  of 
them  of  the  first  families  iiifiermany, 
llussia,  and  Kn^^fland.  'riiirty-tive 
professors  areattaehed  to  thissehool, 
U'lio,  ill  the  midst  id'  a  desolate 
eountrv,  and  a  soil  formerly  quite 
uneultivat»‘d,  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
an  opulent  eity  could  afford,  lint 
U'hat  is  still  more  honouralde  to  the 
heart  amlleai  niiii:  of  Al.  I'elleidiei 
is,  a  free  a«jfrieultural  school,  where 
thirty  orphans,  fr»mi  the  ay^e  of  live 
years,  are  taken  from  the  low<‘st 
class  of  petiple  and  receive  an  ele¬ 
mentary  and  practical  education, 
calculated  tomaiie  them  honest  men, 
and  exeellent  farmers.  'I’he  onadri- 
ennial  divisi<tn  of  arahh*  lands,  and 
other  methods  adopted  hy  .M.  I  VI- 
lenhertf,  have  met  with  many  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  may,  observes  the  author, 
lu*  liable  to  s»mie  inconveniences  ;  hni 
the  voice  of  critics  must  he  silent 
before  the  benedietions  of  the  po<ii . 
M.  I'ellenber^  has  not  intro«iuced 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  in¬ 
to  either  of  bis  schools  ;  and  th«m<^h 
endowed  with  an  inventive  ni'niiis, 
which  induced  him  to  reftoni  the 
system  of  rural  economy,  he  makes 
innovations  in  nothin^lf  hut  ai;*ri(*ul- 
ture. 

C'Vo  he  ronclndfd  in  our  uf.rt.^ 
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Tkk  sails  aresprcail,  the  anchor  weighed. 
The  vessel  on  her  way  proceeds  \ 

And  keenest  t lion y;hfs  possess  his  soul. 

As  Albion's  smiling  shore  recedes. 

lie  says',  **  No  mon'  tint  happy  land, 
'I'hat  liappv  country  sliall  1  see; 

Ye  hills  that  oft  have  blest  my  sight, 
With  what  rapidity  ye  flee.” 

And  when  the  ocean  intervenes. 

When  every  trace  is  lost  to  view’, 

ComjH‘lled,  with  tearful  eye,  he  bills 
To  England’s  shores  a  long  adieu. 

The  breeze  impelling  bears  away 
'File  vessel,  gay,  the  billows  o’er; 

Or  storms  and  angry  w  inds  arise. 

And  fright  him  with  tln‘ir  fearful  roar. 

Further  from  Fhigland  as  he  goes. 

Still  closer  to  his  heart  it  clings; 

The  happy  days  he  there  has  spent. 

To  view  his  painting  faiiey  hring*: 


crimes  than  in  the  heart  of  their  nie- 
trouidis  ? 

The  environs  of  Herne  present 
some  objects  worthy'  of  attention  to 
the  traveller,  such  as  the  eelehrated 
tomb  of  Madame  Laiighans,  of  wliich 
the  autlior  gives  a  ileseriptioii.  I'he 
author  meiitioiis  the  estahlishments 
of  rural  economy,  founded  by*  M. 
Felleiiherg.  Ilofwil,  the  chief  of 
these  establishments,  is  not  only  a 
school  for  labourers,  but  their  foun¬ 
der  has  united  all  the  trades  neees- 
sarv  toagrirulture.  The  instruments 
of  hushandrv  they  make  use  of, 
most  of  whicli  were  inventeil  by  the 
founder,  and  amongst  them  a  drill- 
plough  of  easy  and  simple  mecha¬ 
nism,  which  he  ploughed  his  laud 
with,  are  manufaetured  in  tlieir  own 
shops.  'J'he  population  of  Ilofwil 
increases  every  day;  and  in  a  few 
years  M.  Fellenherg’s  establishment 
will  he  a  tiourisliiiig  village.  An 
inn  has  been  built  in  the  iieighhour- 
hood  ;  and,  though  very  large,  it  will 
scarcely  iiohl  the  strangers  whom 
the  rej)utation  of  M.  Fellenherg  at¬ 
tracts.  Thus  the  industry  ot  one 
man  has  changed  entirely  the  face 
of  the  country'.  Ilofwil  also  con¬ 
tains  a  school  upon  ail  extensive  and 
methodical  plan;  there  are  at  pro- 
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Displays  the  cot  or  busy  town. 

The  venlant  mead  or  flowery  vale; 

Or  tells  his  woes  to  distant  friends. 

Or  listens  to  the  tire-side  tale. 

The  ship,  the  sky,  the  rollinf^  waves, 
llis  contemplation  every  day  ; 

Unless  a  distant  sail  pass  by, 

Wliich  for  old  England  bends  her  way. 

The  sight  again  renews  his  grief. 

Again  he  feels  each  parting  pain  ; 

“To  happiness!*'  he  thinks  they  go. 

As  swift  they  plough  the  foaming  mniii.^ 

Why,  foolish  man,  thy  country  leave? 

Was  it  the  pressure  of  the  times  ? 

No  flowers  of  consolation  grow. 

Or  bud,  or  bloom,  in  foreign  climes. 

Thy  home !  where'er  that  home  may  be. 
Thy  friends !  whate’er  may  be  their  state. 
Would  prove  a  balm  to  heal  thy  woes, 

A  shelter  from  the  storms  of  fate. 

England !  my  country  and  my  home. 

Thou  only  shalt  my  heart  possc'ss; 

Thou  wilt  my  every  sorrow  soothe. 

And  steal  a  pang  from  each  distress. 

England !  the  envy  of  the  world  ; 

England!  of  mighty  power  and  name; 
England !  a  Briton's  proudest  boast, 

A  British  muse  shall  speak  thy  fame — 

Thy  beauteous  scenes,  thy  fruitful  soil, 
i'hy  customs,  manners,  and  thy  laws; 
Thy  statesmen  wise,  thy  warriors  brave. 
Shall  be  the  theme  of  his  applause. 

The  splendour  of  the  Eastern  courts. 

The  fragrance  of  Arabia's  gale : 

Fair  Asia’s  groves,  or  Afric's  plains. 

To  wean  my  heart  from  England  fail. 

Ohio's  banks,  Columbia's  wilds. 

Sublime,  majestic,  though  they  be. 

Yield  not  the  pleasure  or  delight. 

An  English  landscape  gives  to  me. 

England  !  my  country  and  my  home. 
Thou  only  shalt  possess  my  heart ; 

1  love  thy  laws  and  government. 

And  from  thee  may  I  never  part ! 


A. 
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THE  LAST  WISH  OF  RAYMOND  THE  ROMANTIC. 

THE  AprARirioN. 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  ufobliu  damned  : 

Brine:  with  thee  uirn  from  heaveu,  or  blaata  frutii  hell : 

Be  thy  iiitentH  wicked  or  charitable, 

I'hoii  courHt  ill  auch  a  qucHtioiiable  ahupe, 

That  I  will  apeak  to  thee.’* 

Shakspeare. 


Whether  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
rd  run  visit  the  living  has  been  long^ 
a  mutter  of  doubt  and  ilispute ;  yet 
the  universality  of  the  opinion  seems, 
in  some  decree,  to  countenance  it. 
Tliere  is  a  strange  longing  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  after  the  fearful  and  ter¬ 
rible  secrets  of  the  grave,  that  would 
fain  acquire  knowledge  of  the  state 
ive  are  hereafter  doomed  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  :  that  this  curiosity  shoiihl  be 
dumped  with  fear  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  The  feeling  of  dim  horror 
that  must  accompany  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  being,  which  w'e  know 
to  have  been  once  as  ourselves,  but 
of  which  we  know  nothing  cither  as 
to  its  nature,  its  power,  or  its  intent: 
the  idea  of  corruption,  of  fear,  of 
mystery,  and  terror  which  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  such  thoughts,  lend  inttm- 
sity  to  horror,  and  clothe  even  the 
loathsomeness  of  the  charnel-house 
in  more  hideous  apparelling ;  the 
idea  of  which  is  abhorrence,  the  re¬ 
ality  distraction.  1  value  not  the 
ridiculous  stories  and  feigned  proofs 
ofitlavil,  and  such  writers;  but  the 
doubting  of  such  a  man  as  Johnson 
may  shield  from  contempt  another, 
who  may  believe  in  such  appear¬ 
ances. 

Mv  health  had  been  greatly  in¬ 
jured  by  my  last  adventure  in  the 
mountain  ;  indeed  so  much,  that  1 
expected  not,  and  scarce  hoped  to 
recover;  the  fierce,  ardent  spirit  of 
Raymond  W'as  at  length  ouellcd  : 
but  I  longed  once  more  ere  i  closed 
my  raortid  career,  to  view  again  my 
native  Zetland :  when  once  1  had 
thought  of  this,  my  mind  was  like 
an^  electric  flash  darting  from  one 
object  to  another;  all  things  assum¬ 
ed  a  brighter  and  more  favorable  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  my  heart  yearned  and 

E anted  for  the  hour  when  I  should 
^hold,  shrouded  in  all  its  misty 
glory,  the  land  of  wind  and  storm. 


As  1  lay  on  my  c«mch,  in  a  small  Do¬ 
minican  ihinvent  at  Naples,  to  u  hicli 
1  had  been  conveyed  through  the 
burning  ashes  of  the  volcano,  by  a 
poor  brother  of  that  order,  I  dream¬ 
ed  of  home  ami  of  happiness ;  I  fan¬ 
cied  mysedf  once  more  listening  to 
the  mighty  weltering  of  the  ocean, 
as  it  dashed  its  huge  waves  in  defi¬ 
ance  against  the  rocks  of  my  native 
shore;  1  heard  again  the  war  of  that 
tremendous  night-wind  that  appals 
the  heart  of  every  Zetlamler,  as  he 
cowers  shuddering  in  his  small  ha¬ 
bitation  ;  deeming  that  the  terrible 
king  of  storms  is  abroad,  shaking 
hisall-covering  wings:  and  1  thought 
1  was  again  scaling  the  dizzy  steps 
1  have  so  often  trod  in  quest  of  the 
eggs  of  sea-fowl ;  and  beheld,  from 
the  rustling  precipice,  the  eternal 
lashing  and  rushing  of  the  boiling 
sea  beneath.  Terrific  as  these  vi¬ 
sions  were  in  themselveH,  my  heart 
felt  gladdened  in  the  idea  that  1  was 
treading  no  foreign  strand ;  ami 
that  if  1  perished,  the  breeze  that 
gave  life  to  my  brethren,  would  re¬ 
ceive  my  latest  sigh. 

As  I  passed  through  one  of  the 
reat  piazzas  or  souares  of  the  city, 
met  inv  friemh  Rudolph  Feldspar, 
of  the  Mermaid,  who  seemed  de¬ 
lighted  and  surprised  to  see  me;  but, 
greatly  grieveu  to  perceive  the  won¬ 
derful  change  that  the  harassing 
cares  of  my  wild  life  had  made  upon 
my  constitution,  1  informed  him  of 
my  strange  adventures,  and  expres¬ 
sed  to  him  the  great  desire  1  liad  to 
re-visit  Zetland ;  he  said  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  about  to  sail  almost  imme¬ 
diately  for  England,  and  thence, 
after  some  sli^nt  preparation,  he 
should  direct  his  course  homeward. 
“  Rut  perhaps,”  said  he,  “  you  will 
join  me;”  and  as  he  spoke,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  me,  and  taking  iny 
arm  we  proceeded  onwards.  “  You 
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must  know,”  said  lu»,  “there  is  a 
speetarle  exhibited  this  <lay  in  tiie 
city  wliirh  is  rather  of  a  singular 
kind,  and  will,  perliaps,  amuse  you; 
prayers  are  this  day  offered  at  the 
fihrine  of  St.  Januarius,  their  patron 
saint,  in  the  j^reat  rathedral;  come, 
you  must  with  me,  they  will  he  about 
It  even  now;  we  must,  if  possible, 
contrive  to  banish  this  desjiomleney. 
'riiis  St.Januariusof  theirs, “continu¬ 
ed  Feldspar,  “you  must  know,  sulfer- 
ed  martyrdom  alMUit  the  end  of  the 
thinl  century  ;  and  while  the  execu¬ 
tioner  was  performing  the  act  of  ileca- 
pitation,some  pious  personage  I  think 
caug’ht  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood, 
which  has  been  preserved,  without 
its  decreasing,  ever  since.”  I  smiled 
at  his  jocularity ;  and  he  was  con¬ 
tinuing,  when  we  perceived  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude  movinu^  on  towards 
the  f^reat  cathedral,  ami  made  haste 
to  join  them :  wc  found  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  chietly  of  people  of  the  first 
rank  in  \ aides,  fieaued  by  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  dilfcrent  religious  orders; 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  were  the  Franciscans,  the 
Au^ustines,  and  the  Dominicans; 
and  followed  hv  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  the  Lazaroni,  who  had 
flocktul  from  their  caverns  at  Fensi- 
lippo,  to  he  spectators  of  the  scene, 
jlefore  this  twc7/c  walked  the  chief 
priest  in  his  pontificials,  hearing 
upon  a  velvet  cushion,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  g’old,  the  costly  vial 
containing  a  solid  dark  looking  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  coagulated  blood : 
upon  this  he  looked  with  the  deepest 
marks  of  veneration  and  aive,  and 
tlie  hand  of  monks  seemed  to  re¬ 
gard  it  with  feelings  of  pride  and  ex¬ 
ultation.  The  tops  ot  the  houses, 
which  were  principally  of  stone,  and 
flat-roofed,  together  with  the  balco¬ 
nies,  were  thronged  with  spectators, 
who  bowed  as  the  sacred  relic  passeil 
them;  indeed,  the  miracle  aliout  to 
be  jierformed  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  great  of  great  by  the  Neapo¬ 
litans. 

The  Cathedral  of  Naples,  though 
built  in  the  gothic  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  is,  nevertheless,  a  splendid  and 
magnitii'ent  building;  and  the  first 
view  of  it,  awful  and  imposing;  the 
dark  and  iuihrowned  walls  cast  a 
gloomy  and  solemn  sliade  over  the 
wlude  of  the  inside,  and  scarcely  re¬ 
veal  the  dusky  recesses,  wherein  are 
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lodged  the  dim  and  reverend  figures 
of  the  saints:  as  you  gaze  arounj, 
with  eves  determined  to  iiciiptrati* 
through  the  mysterious  twilight  that 
reigns  over  here,  you  may  disetrn 
occasionally  a  half-closed  door,  pro¬ 
bably  leading  to  stune  haunt  of  n  li. 
gious  fanaticism,  the  sight  of  wliioh 
awakens  strange  feelings  of  curio>iiv 
and  aw«‘. 

We  soon  arriveil  at  tliis  reven*p.(l 
pil  e;  and  1  was  witness  to  a  sperta. 
cle  which,  thoup:h  termed  hy  Adili- 
son  a  bungling  performance,  certain, 
ly  very  much  alfected  me :  as  wv 
entered,  the  organ  was  playing  a 
low  solemn  music,  which  roIh*il 
deeply  along,  and  was  answered  a- 
gain  by  sounds,  like  the  whisjierings 
of  a  spirit,  made  hy  the  crow«l,  who 
waite<l  in  the  intense  agony  su¬ 
perstition  for  the,  in  their  eyes, 
preternatural  event.  From  the  i’a- 
thedral,  after  the  priest  had  uttered 
a  low  prayer,  a  few,  amongst  whom 
1  was  admitted,  ])assed  through  a 
private  door,  and  entered  tin*  chapel 
of  the  saint;  where  I  saw  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  press,  with  Adding  doors  of  sil¬ 
ver,  which  being  opened,  there  gush¬ 
ed  forth  a  stnmg  perfume;  and  1 
beheld,  cased  in  a  large  bust  of  sil¬ 
ver,  studded  with  jewels  and  stones 
of  an  immense  valm*,  what  I  was 
told  was  the  head  of  St  ,!anuarius; 
this  was  carefully  lifted  nji  and  car¬ 
ried  hack  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
the  Chief  Ih  iest  had  remained.  Cpoii 
the  approach  of  this  sacred  etligy, 
he  knelt  down,  took  the  vial  in  his 
hands,  and  uttered  a  low  prayer  for 
proteetl(»n  against  the  mountains, 
and  thanks  for  the  late  deliverance. 
1  contemplated  him  with  interest; 
for  he  was,  indeed,  a  fine  ami  vener- 
ahle  picture.  A  few  hoary  lochs 
fell  down  his  back  as  he  knelt,  and 
he  strained  his  eyes  heavenward  in 
the  frenzy  of  devotion.  There  was  a 
wihlness,  a  tincture  of  belief  in  the 
niiraele  he  expected  tube  performed, 
that  sat  upon  his  countenanee,  and 
gave  a  peculiar  expression  to  his  fine 
features:  around  liim  stood  the  peo¬ 
ple,  gazing  with  fear,  reverence,  and 
expectation  upon  him ;  and  the  low 
breaking  and  impressive  sound  of  the 
organ  eompleted  the  scene.  Snd- 
ilenly  he  rose,  apparently  in  an  ex- 
tasy  of  joy — “Our  prayer  is  granted 
my  children,”  said  he;  “heholdl  ” 
— he  held  the  vial  towards  tliein— 
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thr  blood  was  liouiliod — tlio  iulrarle 
was  ac’n»mplis)uMl.  Never  did  I  hear 
anv  thinjr  to  equal  the  expressions  of 
jov  whielj  the  deluded  nniltitude  ut- 
fpre«l:  the  air  was  rent  with  their 
!(iiiiuts,  and  iiothiui^  was  heard  but 
lilessinjxs  and  exelaiuations  of  as- 
toiiishiuent :  a  thousand  benedictions 
were  showered  upon  the  head  of  tlie 


father;  and  they  believed  that  all 
their  wishes  had  been  granted,  and 
all  their  prayers  heard. 

This  tumult  was  somewhat  allayed 
by  a  full  hurst  of  the  or^an  ;  and  a 
clh»rus  <»f  vtuces,  from  some  uiist»en 
x'lsons,  chaunted  the  following 
lymn : — 


HYMN  TO  SAINT  JANl’AKirs. 

oil!  listen  thou  saint  of  the  mountain  of  llame  ; 

<Hi !  list  to  the  suppliants  who  call  on  thy  name; 

'riioii  hast  saved  us  from  earthi|uake,  and  tempest,  and  fire, 
l<et  the  song  of  our  praises  he  higher  and  higlicr! 

Oh !  give  to  the  blood  of  the  vial  to  flow 
As  it  did  in  thy  veins,  while  a  mortal  below; 

As  a  signal,  a  promise,  a  covenant,  a  sign, 

'I'hat  the  grace  on  the  sons  of  thy  children  shall  shine. 

It  Is  done — it  Is  done — and  the  streaming  drops  flow  ; 

Lot  tlie  aei  ents  of  praises  he  heard  from  below, 

'I'o  tli<‘  saint  who  has  saved  us  from  peril  and  flame, 

'I'o  the  s.iint  of  the  mountain,  give  praise  to  his  name! 


As  the  last  strain  died  away  In  the 
rehoes  of  the  Lathedral,  the  rush  of 
flu*  crowd,  who  were  ahsidutely  elec¬ 
trified,  and  who  seemed  determineil, 
lliongli  it  should  he  at  the  expense 
of  their  lives,  to  see  the  holy  blood, 
was  tremendous;  indeed  so  pow¬ 
erful,  that  hy  the  violence  of  the 
first  shock.  Feldspar  and  I  were  se¬ 
parated  ;  and  every  one  was  so  close- 
Iv  jammed  together,  that  it  was  quite 
impossihfe  to  move;  it  was  at  this 
nioinent  that  1  hdt  a  slight  pressure 
on  my  shouldcT  ;  and  a  voice  in  low 
hut  deep  accents  whispered  in  my  ear, 
“llayniond!  remeniheryour  pledge.” 
— I  shuddered — the  voice  thrilled 
through  me — my  blood  ran  hack  to 
iny  heart.  I  had  heard  the  voice,  it 
resembled  (ieorge  Harvey's,  though 
it  was  deeper.  I  endeavoured  to 
Cain  a  sight  of  the  mysterious  speak¬ 
er,  hut  it  was  impossible ;  my  arms 
were  fast  scpieezed  to  my  sides,  and 
I  could  not  turn  my  head  ;  horrible 
ideas  rushed  into  my  mind  —  the 
excessive  pressure,  the  heat  of  the 
place,  and  my  weak  state  of  body 
overpowered  me.  I  felt  myseff 
crowing  weaker  and  weaker.  I 
Mttered  a  feeble  cry  for  help,  and 
fainted. 


I  had  been  conveyed  to  Feldspar’s 
lodgings  in  the  city;  from  whence^ 
as  soon  as  my  heafth  permitted,  we 
set  sail  for  Kngland.  We  weighed 
anchor  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances ;  but  1  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  it ;  it  would  he 
superfluous,  tedious,  and  monoto¬ 
nous  ;  it  was  like  all  others, — 

“  Alternate  sun,  alternate  showers 

ami  descriptions,  hy  much  more  skil¬ 
ful  hands,  would  equally  apply  to  it ; 
one  thing,  however,  happened,  which 
is  too  important  to  he  omitted. 

One  evening  we  were  suddenly 
becalmed  :  not  a  breath  of  air  could 
he  felt,  and  the  vessel  floated  si¬ 
lently  upon  the  vast  and  stirless  sea. 
She  seemed  a  huge,  solitary  thing 
upon  a  bound  less  plain,  where  silence 
ever  brooded.  I  never  saw  so  dead 
a  calm :  the  sailors  crowded  and 
huddled  together,  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  it  boded  no  good. 
'I’he  moon  was  shining  calm  and 
bright,  high  in  the  vaulted  heavens, 
and  flooded  the  blue  water  with  her 
beams,  which  reflected  them  like  po¬ 
lished  silver.  1  stood  near  the  stern, 
and  contemplated,  with  inexpressible 
feelings,  this  novel  scene.  As  I  gazed, 
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I  felt  a  soft  and  melancholy  languor 
atealorerme.  I  felt  that  delicious  sad¬ 
ness  which  1  had  before  experienced, 
when  listening  to  the  soft  song  of  the 
Buerntunri,  as  1  reclined  in  the  gal¬ 
ley  Uiat  bore  me  over  the  moonlight 
waves  of  the  Adriatic.  Suddenly*  as 
1  watched,  a  strain  hurst  upon  niy 
ears,  wilder  than  any  thing  1  hail 
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ever  heard,  accompanied  as  with  thf 
winding  of  a  thousand  horns,  and 
the  clashing  of  cymbals.  It  swell, 
cd  from  softness  to  command,  and 
thrilled  through  the  ears  of  cTfry 
one.  Nothing  was  visible,  nor  ponld 
1  exactly  tell  whether  the  soands 
proccedeil  from  the  water  or  the 


SONG  OP  THE  WATER  SPIRITS. 

Retire !  Retire ! 

For  in  his  chariot  the  mightv  Spirit, 

That  does  the  blue  depths  of  Ocean  inherit. 
Is  passing  by. 

Retire!  Retire! 

For  this  night  the  Sea-King  shall 
Hold  his  stupendous  Carnival 

Upon  the  treinhling  sea. 

Retire!  Retire! 

For  *tis  not  given  to  mortal  eye 
The  secrets  of  the  deep  to  try. — 

Retire,  or  perish ! 


We  listened  in  fear  and  astonish¬ 
ment  to  this  appalling  command, 
and  exclamations  of  terror  were 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  was,  how  we  were  to 
avoid  the  danger  threatened,  when 
the  sea  assumed  an  appi*aranre  that 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  slum¬ 
bering  quietude  it  had  before  ex¬ 
hibited.  At  about  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  from  where  the  vessel  lay, 
there  suddenly  swelled  a  wave,  whieh 
towered  up  to  tlie  sky,  and  seemed 
threatening  defiance  against  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  it  rolled  onwards  like  a  giant 
in  his  pride,  glorying  in  his  immen¬ 
sity,  aud  kissed,  as  it  passed,  the 
smiling  face  of  the  firmament.  All 
were  chilled  to  the  heart,  for  we 
doubted  not  that  destruction  was 
inevitable.  How  could  it  be  avoided 
— there  was  no  retreating ;  there  was 
not  wind  enongh  to  crisp  the  sea, 
much  more  to  stir  a  sail.  It  ad¬ 
vanced  8h>wlv  and  steadily  on ;  and 
distant  sounds  of  tumult  and  revelry 
were  heard,  but  near  us,  all  was  as 
calm  and  placid  as  before ;  like  tlie 
treacherous  desert  wrave,  that  smiles 
us  it  lures  on  to  death.  Each  one 
stood  irresidute,  gazing  on  the 
mighty  moving  tiling ;  expectant  of 


death,  yet  unable  to  avoid  it,  likr 
the  fair  victim  of  the  sea  monster. 
I  alone  felt  all  the  power  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  scene ;  my  life  was  a 
straw  to  me ;  and  I  watched  its  ap¬ 
proach  with  mixed  emotions  of  awe 
and  hope.  The  noise  of  strange 
music  and  song  now’  waxed  louder 
and  louder  as  the  vast  billow  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  it  rolled  on,  nearer  and 
nearer ;  we  could  now  perfectly  see 
it ;  it  w  as  one  immense  sheet  of 
water,  like  an  arch,  stretching  for 
miles,  that  cast  its  dark  shadow 
over  us.  In  it,  forms  stranger  and 
w  ilder  than  thought  can  conceive,  or 
words  describe,  danced  and  plunged 
about.  In  the  centre,  upon  a  throne 
of  purest  chrystal,  emitting  rays 
brignter  than  those  of  the  sun,  sat 
an  enormous  figure,  the  like  whereof 
w’as  never  seen.  His  head  was  as 
that  of  a  bull,  in  which  one  eye 
glared  like  a  meteor ;  and  his  huge 
hmly,  clothed  in  scales,  that  gleamed 
like  burning  gold.  Upon  his  rijr^t 
hand,  holding  for  a  spear  the  spiral 
lance  of  the  sea  unicorn,  frowned 
the  dark  form  of  theMinerof  Zeller* 
field,  clad  in  armour  of  the  most 
beautiful  gems,  each  of  them  worth 
an  empire;  on  his  left,  a  Spirit, 
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beantifol  and  terrible  as  sin,  arrayed 
in  a  vest  of  f  reen  shells,  with  flashing 
fves  and  glowing  hair,  bore  the  how 
of  Time,  for  eternity  setMned  written 
upon  it.  These  were  girded  round 
as  with  the  darkling  embryo  of 
storms,  all  ready  to  rush  forth  at 
their  eominand.  llehind  and  around 
them,  in  all  directions,  whirled  a 
host  of  spirits,  decked  out  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner.  Some  ap- 
ptMred  mounted  on  dolphins  and 
sharks  ;  others  resting  upon  the 
continued  fountain  which  sprung 
from  tho  nostrils  of  the  whale  ; 
others  darted  javelins,  made  of  the 
tusks  of  the  hippopotamus,  in  mock 
warfare,  at  each  otlier ;  and  eternally 
sounds  were  produced  from  couchs 
of  the  most  singular  form,  terrible, 
yet  grand.  Mere  rolled  the  immense 
tioimdering  form*  of  the  leviathan, 
the  shaggy  sea  lion,  the  tusked  wal¬ 
rus,  and  the  fleshy  blubber  lish: — 
all  the  monsters  ot  the  deep  seemed 
called  into  action.  It  was  now  almost 
upon  us,  when  I,  stung  to  despera¬ 
tion,  and  determined  to  do  stune- 
tliing  ere  1  perished,  seized  a  small 
iiarpooii,  and  running  to  the  end  of 
the  vessel  which  fronted  this  tre¬ 
mendous  host,  threw  it  with  all  my 
might  at  the  form  of  the  Miner. 
So  true  was  my  aim,  that  it  pierced 
him  exactly  in  the  centre  of  his  tem¬ 
ples;  our  crew  set  up  a  wild  shout 
of  horror  at  the  deni,  but  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  astonishing :  the  vast 
wave  sunk  and  suhsi<led  immediately, 
and  one  loud  wail  echoed  from  the 
sea  to  the  sky.  All  became  as  black 
as  midnight,  and  the  air,  thick, 
clioaking,  and  almost  palpable. — 
Nothing  could  be  seen  for  a  yard 
before  us ;  a  general  commotion  took 
place  ;  and,  in  the  darkness,  many 
fell  overboard  ;  it  was,  indetnl,  a 
night  of  terror:  low  bursts  from  the 
sea :  the  weltering  of  the  waves : 
prayers,  groans,  and  curses,  w’ere 
Heard  every  where.  Could  the  heart 
of  man  bear  long  such  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  horror  ?  But  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come. — The  black  overhang¬ 
ing  canopy  of  clouds,  that  mullled 
up  the  beautiful  sky,  were  rent  open 
at  once,  and  a  broad  streak  of  dusky 
lurid  light  spread  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  ;  it  was  of  a  deep  bloou- 
refl  colour,  and  reflected  every  thing 
like  a  mirror:  in  it  wc  could  sec 
Eur,  Mag,  Vol,  82. 


the  ocean,  working  and  lashing  itself, 
to  foam  like  a  boiling  cauldron ;  and 
the  ship,  like  a  lost  thing,  feebly 
encountering  the  rage  of  the  world 
of  waters.  Streams  of  light  now 
gushed  from  the  clouds,  tiiat,  like 
pillars,  supported  the  glaring  sky  ; 
and  we  saw,  as  it  were,  a  fleet  mov¬ 
ing  towards  us,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  spectral  thing  ad- 
vanciMl,  and  we  oeheld  on  board 
stately  warriors,  as  pale  and  as  cold¬ 
looking  as  marble,  with  tixed  eyes 
and  motionless  limbs ;  they  passed 
by  on  each  side  of  us,  with  unbroken 
order,  in  all  their  U'rrible  )H>mp. — 
Then,  again,  the  ocean  rolled  up, 
and  swallowed  us ;  the  figures  we 
had  seen  before,  danced  their  terri¬ 
ble  dances,  and  sung  and  revelled, 
and  dashed  about  in  the  waves,  till 
one  tremendous  clash  shook  heaven 
and  ocean.  Forms  came  striding 
on  towards  us,  and  sunk,  of  every 
shape  iMid  magnitude  :  headless  and 
horrible  monsters  extended  their 
arms  to  seize  us,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  sea  lions  glistened  to  devour  us. 
These  things  vanished  each  instant, 
and  their  places  were  as  quickly  sup¬ 
plied  :  hut  the  water  soon  stifled  us, 
and  took  away  all  perception. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  long 
insensibility  into  which  1  had  fallen, 
1  found  myself  lying  on  a  rough 
wave-worn  rock,  and  heard  the  sea 
dashing  beside  me.  1  looked  around: 

1  had  been  thrown  by  the  waves  into 
a  vast  cavern,  w’hose  extent,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  impenetrable  darkness, 

1  could  not  discern ;  it  was  extremely 
lofty,  and  the  crags  that  jutted  down 
seemed  like  outstretched  hands,  ready 
to  bear  me  away.  It  gradually 
widened  and  expanded  from  the  nar¬ 
row  entrance,  near  which  1  lay,  into 
prodigious  width  and  height.  A  rapid 
stream  of  salt  water  rushed  furiously 
past  at  my  feet,  and,  joining  witii 
some  other  currents  which  farced 
themselves  through  similar  inter¬ 
stices  in  the  rock,  was  dashed  down 
in  an  immense  fall,  whose  roarings 
and  bellowings,  like  those  of  some 
enraged  giant,  were  echoed  and  re¬ 
echoed  by  the  deep  and  spirit-like 
voices  of  the  lofty  cavern. 

I  lay  here  awhile,  ruminating 
upon  the  prodigies  1  had  lately  been 
a  witness  of,  and  upon  nneans  of 
escape  from  my  perilous  situation, 
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which  I  well  knew  coiihl  ifniy  he 
rirerte*!  hy  exertion,  and,  therefore, 
(letennined  to  ^et  alxnit  it  instantly, 
enr  another  relapse  shoiihl  nrerlude 
all  ehanecof  success.  Theuarkness 
which  envchipeii  every  thiniif,  at  once 
prevented  me  from  choosing  to  j)e- 
netraU*  <leeper  into  the  cavern,  so 
I  resol  veil  to  look  to  the  entrance. 
I  found  ^reat  difficulty  in  raisin;^ 
myself ;  my  limhs  were  stiffened 
and  cramped  hy  the  moist  cold  stone, 
and  1  had  likewise  sustained  innu- 
merahle  bruises,  hy  hein^  thrown 
a^'^ainst  the  sharp  rocks,  so  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  crawl 
alonif,  even  at  a  slow  pace.  This 
platform  of  rocks,  I  found,  shelved 
down  to  the  sea,  w’hich  rose  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  entrance, 
and  only  could  force  itself  in  hy 
a  small  aperture,  through  which  it 
ffushe«l  to  the  cataract.  Weak  as 
I  was,  I  scarcely  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  hut  rousing  every  ener«»’y, 
and  ctdlectinof  every  remaining^  por¬ 
tion  of  strength,  I  dived  thnmg-h 
the  narrow  cliasm ;  I  cut  throuirh 
the  waves  as  lonp^  as  my  hreath 
lasted,  and  when  I  rose  high  above 
the  water,  was  greeted  hy  the  sheen 
of  the  bright  sun  and  the  blue 
heavens.  I  looked  towards  the  land; 
crags  and  nrecipices  met  my  eye  every 
where  ;  1  liowcver  swam  on :  escape 
from  death,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  gloomy  place  I  had  just  left  to 
he  yawning  for  me,  gave  me  hope 
and  spirits,  and  vigour.  I  prayed 
for  deliverance,  nor  were  my  prayers 
unheard.  Between  a  narrow  slip  or 
cleft  of  two  rocks,  I  perceived  green 
tiehls  ;  my  heart  leaped  within  me  : 
I  swam  towards  it ;  1  crawled  up  the 
siiles  with  a  preternatural  strength  ; 
I  rushed  through  the  opening ;  I 
hounded  on  the  field ;  I  gave  one 
look,  hut  that  one  was  sufficient ; 
I  knew,  1  knew  where  I  was,  I  saw 
iny  own  dear  Zetland ;  hut  it  was 
too  much  :  1  fainted. 

The  first  words  that  1  heard  ut¬ 
tered  after  this  was  from  a  well 
known  voice, — “  How  are  ye,  my 
brave  heart  ?” 

I  looked  up :  I  knew  the  fine 
venerable  features ;  the  smile  teni- 
jiered  with  sorrow:  the  keen  blue 
eye,  that  had  somewhat  lost  its  fire: 
the  scant  grey  locks  ;  it  was  my  old 
friend,  Martin  Skeldcr. 


I  raised  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
from  my  resting  place ;  I  seized  his 
hand;  and,  in  an  almost  inarticulate 
voice,  exclaimed, — “  Martini” 

We  hotli  were  einially  affected,  aihl 
there  was  a  long  dead  pause,  which 
was  at  length  broken  hy  Martin — 
“  Raymond,  1  rejoice,  vet  I  sorrow 
to  see  ye— ye  are  sairly — sairlyal- 
tered  many  a  wearisome  <*are  ve 
maun  ha’  ha<l  sin  ye  left  us,  to  have 
wriidvled  that  once  smooth  brow,  and 
grizzled  that  black  hair.  Ye  hae 
seen  na<*  common  perils.”  I  mourn¬ 
fully  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
informed  him  of  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  I  found  myself  cast 
into  the  cavern  at  Zetland,  when  the 
storm  had  happened  far  off  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Skelder  shook  his  head  :  “  You 
were  wn*cked  off  our  coast,”  said  he; 
“  Keldspiy’s  vessel  is  too  well  known 
here  not  to  he  easily  recognized. 
Three  nights  since  it  was  seen  ho¬ 
vering  among  the  hlue  mists  about 
a  mile  from  the  sliore ;  it  came  near¬ 
er,  hut  mist  and  darkness  clouded 
round  it.  We  got  upon  the  rocks  to 
watch  her  motions,  for  the  weather 
was  hazy,  and  everv  thing  boded  the 
coming  storm.  VV^e  wondered  that 
she  sent  out  no  boat,  for  she  floated 
along  and  never  cast  anchor.  Pre¬ 
sently  a  growding  squally  wind 
arose,  and  all  the  clouds  rolled  out, 
and  darkened  the  whole  face  of  the 
sky  :  the  sea  swelled  and  splashed 
the  black  crags  upon  the  beach  : 
night  drew  on,  and  it  was  an  awful 
one;  but  the  ship  never  sent  out  a 
boat. 

“  We  saw  the  poor  labouring  and 
struggling  thing  tossed  by  foaming 
breakers:  such  a  skirling  and  roar¬ 
ing  there  never  was,  ami  such  flash¬ 
ing  and  gleaming  of  lightning:  and 
then  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  pattering  of  the  sleety  rain  ;  hut 
the  greedy  waves  soon  sucked  in 
their  victim :  they  cast  themselves 
up,  and  gloried  over,  as  she  went 
dow’U, — poor  fated  souls  I  We  heard 
their  shrieks  and  cries,  but  could 
not  help  them.  Feldspar  buffeted 
the  waters  a  immient,  hut  it  was  un¬ 
availing  ;  he  was  dashed  against  yon 
reil  rock,  and  his  head  cloven  in 
twain.” 

Such  then  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
gallant,  the  daring,  the  heroic  Feld- 
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upar;  a  niitn  w1n»s»*  c.^nsc  of  lioiionr, 
llrb4»^<e  ^^eiicrosity  ors|iirit,an<l  \vlios«* 
frank  and  fri't'  liuinour  was  uii(‘<|iial- 
led:  1  IovimI  liiin  as  a  l>rother. 

Old  Martin  here  paiiM'd  ;  and  his 
emotions  were  so  overpowering,  that 
he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment.  1 
wept  at  the  fat**  of  my  friend  lik^*  an 
infant;  and  s«>on  fretted  myself  into 
a  sluinl»er  whieli,  contrary  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  was  sound  and  refreshing. 

1  aw(dv4*  from  some  cause  or 
otiier  about  the  middle  of  the  ni;;ht, 
nor  <li<l  I  a::faiu  feel  inclined  to  sleep  ; 
I  therefore  raised  myself  up  on 
iiiv  truckle  bed  and  looked  around. 
'I'he  mild  beams  of  the  moon  flooded 
round  the  small  chamher,  and  ren¬ 
dered  every  thinil^  plain  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  It  was  hun^  rouinl  with 
nets  and  small  plaited  spears, 
with  here  and  there  a  dusty 
seal-skin  cap  and  blue  jacket ;  and 
on  the  fhn»r  were  laid  some  rudely- 
f.ishioned  chests  and  other  luiid)er. 
As  I  was  ira/in^  upon  these  objects, 
*  inanimate  tractors  of  the  soul,’  as 
someone  would  call  them,  and  think¬ 
ing'  upon  my  own  fishing  exploits,  I 
east  a  careless  glance  towards  the 
fo4)t  of  the  bed; — all  the  blood  cur¬ 
dled  in  my  veins  as  I  saw  in  a  slip 
of  wan  moonlight,  that  pfushed 
tliron;rh  the  narrow'  window,  the 
liifure  of  (leor^e  Harvey;  he  stood 
there  even  as  I  liad  known  him  when 
alive,  only  pale  as  a  corse,  and 
moveless ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  and 
unmeaning,  and  a  dim  blue  lambent 
fire  seemed  to  encircle  him  round  like 
a  halo,  hut  his  <lress  was  exactly  the 
same,  and  his  hair, — his  black  and 
crisped  locks, — divided  in  the  centre, 
still  pfrew  an<l  curled  :  not  a  feature 
was  altered ;  but  there  w'as  somethintc 
about  him  that  breathed  of  the  prave; 
something  that  caused  all  the  flesh  to 
creen  on  my  hones :  my  eves  were 
fixed  intensely  on  his,  amf  a  damp 
cold  sweat  burst  out  on  my  brow  :  I 
tried  in  vain  to  utter  a  wonl,  my  fa¬ 
culties  w  ere  entranced  and  encliained 
in  horror,  and  my  tongue  stuck  fast 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  at  last, 
by  a  mighty  effort,  I  compelled  my- 
w*lf  to  speak,  and  though  it  was  un¬ 
like  the  sound  of  any  tiling  earthly, 
Imllow  and  rattling,  it  wassufhcieiit. 
“  Harvey,”  sai<l  I.  'i’he  shade 
came  nearer ;  it  seemed  a  thing  of 
air;  so  light,  so  noiseless,  that  1 
could  not  hear  its  approach:  it  stood 
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by  iiM',  and  smiltMl  upon  me.  **  Kay* 
nnmd,”  said  it,  in  a  soft  musical 
voice,— -so  soft,  indeed,  that  I  never 
heard  its  like,  save  in  the  breathings 
<»f  the  Kiimmer-w  ind  over  an  Koliaii 
lyre, — “  Kaymond,  I  may  now  visit 
tliee  ;  mv  pledge  is  imw  alsti  redwin- 
ed ;  1  would  have  Imumi  with  yon 
sooner,  hut  it  was  not  pi'rmitted  me. 
'J’hcre  has  been  a  fearful  strife  for 
ve,  Kaymond,  but  your  good  fates 
liave  got  the  better;  the  demon  who 
has  so  long  persecuted  you,  will  now 
trouble  you  no  mon*.  'riiere  have 
things  4H'eurred,  but  I  may  not  re¬ 
veal  them  ;  your  good  and  your  evil 
ileeils  hav«'  been  weigluMl  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  ;  had  they  been  found  wanting 
— hut  yon  shall  see  as  far  as  mv 
power  extemls;  arise, and  folhiw  nu*.'’ 
I  obeyetl  him.  Wo.  passed  through 
another  niiartment,  there  lay  old 
Skelder  sh'eping;  his  breathing 
seemed,  how'ever,  to  stop ;  and  the 
hair  bristled  up  on  the  back  of  the 
w  hilling  <log  that  lav  at  his  feet,  as 
the  spirit  passed.  The  door  flew 
tipen,  and  we  stood  in  the  open  air; 
we  passed  along  till  W’e  came  to  a 
remarkably  green  patch  of  ground. 
Here  the  spirit  paused;  I  w’atched  its 
slow  and  solemn  movements  in 
speechless  awe.  It  raised  its  head 
upwards  towanl  heaven,  ami  that 
smiling  heaven  seenn'd  to  grow 
brighter  as  the  pure  ami  etherial  be¬ 
ing  gazed  upon  it.  The  ground  at 
our  feet  now  began  to  move  and 
tnunhle,  the  grass  bkules  untw'ined 
and  separated,  and  a  yawning  chasm 
lay  4ipen  lu'fore  us  ;  1  looked  dow’n 
it;  it  seemed  a  gradual  slojiing  4le- 
sc«‘nt,  as  far  as  it  was  visible,  to 
w'hich  there  was  no  termination, 
'i’he  spirit  descended,  and  1  follow¬ 
ed  ;  w(‘  passed  on  long  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  and  seemed  to  be  |M'netrating 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  when 
suddenly  a  dazzling  lirilliant  flash 
of  light  hurst  upon  ns,  almost  too 
intense  for  mortal  eye  to  bear;  we 
still  kept  on,  and  the  light  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  ami  the  fis¬ 
sure  in  the  earth  widened  each  in¬ 
stant.  We  now  emerged  into  a  vast 
illimitable  liall,  silent,  but  shining 
with  reflecteil  light ;  it  was  hot  ami 
stifling;  but  no  sounds  were  heard, 
not  so  much  as  the  tread  of  iny  foot¬ 
steps;  it  seemed  the  hall  of  death, 
'riie  vasty  walls  were  of  clear  bright 
beaming  chrystal,  and  one  immense 
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column  of  the  same  substance  de- 
sremled  from  the  roof  to  the  floor. 
To  this,  girdled  with  brazen  chains, 
was  fastened  iiiy  haled  foe,  the  Miner, 
of  a  hu^e  size,  and  foaming  and 
strii^gflin^  with  impotent  ra^c ; 
when  he  beheld  me,  his  etforts  were 
terrible :  his  eyes  glared ;  and  be 
churned  and  frnashed  his  teeth,  and 
shook  his  everlasting  chains ;  but  he 


could  not  break  his  bonds,  and  hr 
shrunk  back  in  sullen  and  moody 
silence.  The  spirit  gazed  upon  mr, 
“  Thy  foe  is  fast  for  ever,”  said  it  • 
“  he  shall  pursue  thee  no  longer; 
thou  art  safe:  remember  this,  and 
live.  Farewell.”  The  spirit — the  en¬ 
tombed  prison  sunk,  anil  1  found 
myself  lying  near  the  cottage  of  old 
Afartin  fSkelder. 


METEMPSYCdSlS;  OR,  THE  IKICTRIXE  OF  THE  TRANS- 
ftllGRATIOX  OF  SOULS. 


It  is  well  known  that  the'Mc- 
tempsycosis,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  into  the 
body  of  some  animal,  is  believed  in 
several  Pagan  nations.  Pythagoras, 
who  taught  this  doctrine,  derived  it 
from  Egypt,  or  the  Indies.  Those, 
who  profess  it,  think  that  their 
future  state  will  be  happy  or  miser¬ 
able,  according  to  their  conduct 
whilst  they  continued  in  their  hu¬ 
man  shape. 

The  liramins  protend  to  under¬ 
stand  a  science,  called  Kurremhn/- 
pack^  by  which  they  divine  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  man  in  nis  first  state  of 
existence,  and  they  prescribe  a  par¬ 
ticular  expiation  for  every  crime. 
Tliis  art  is  divided  into  four  kinds, 
and  several  examples  of  each  may 
be  found  in  the  A^ffu  Akherry^  from 
which  are  taken  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  : — 

^  Diseases  which  are  the  puiiish- 
mcnts  for  crimes  committed  in  a  past 
state ; 

**  Losing  the  use  of  the  limbs  is 
the  punishment  for  having  killed  a 
Bramin.  •  Treatment.— Make  the  sick 
person  take  a  iolah  of  gold,  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse,  and  distribute  it  in 
charities,  and  let  him  maintain  18U 
Bramins. 


“  Fever  is  the  punishment  for  havin'; 
killed  an  innocent  A'Ae/cric.  Treatmont. 
—Repeat  a  hundred  times  the  incanta. 
tion  of  Mahadeo,  maintain  thirteen  Hra 
mins,  and  sprinkle  the  image  of  Ma- 
hades  one  hundred  times  with  water. 

A  wife,  whose  husband  dies  before 
her,  having  been,  before  her  marriapr, 
of  a  high  family,  and  leaving  it  to  live 
with  a  stranger,  for  whom  she  buriiH 
herself,  when  he  dies.  Treatment.— 
She  must  pass  her  life  in  religioas 
severities,  or  bury  herself  in  snow. 

A  wife,  whose  children  arc  all 
girls,  is  punished  for  having  been  loo 
proud  in  her  former  existence,  and  for 
not  being  respectful  enough  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  Treatment.— After  having  co¬ 
vered  a  white  nx  with  cloth  of  gold,  she 
must  maintain  100  Bnimins. 

“  The  wicked,  who  have  committed 
many  sins,  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  He  who  has  robbed  a  Hra- 
min,  has  whitlows  on  his  nails;  he  who 
drinks  strong  liquors,  has  black  teeth; 
the  murderer  of  a  Bramin,  the  maras- 
ma  ;  a  liar,  stinking  breath  ;  a  stealer 
of  corn,  pains  in  his  limbs ;  a  stealer  of 
cloths,  the  leprosy;  a  stealer  of  horses 
is  lame,  &c.” 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  expiate  one’s  crimes  during 
life ;  fevr  if  not,  we  shall  be  born  again 
with  disgraceful  marks  of  it. 
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ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  SPENSER,  AND  THE  SPENSERIAN 
SCHOOL  OF  POETRY. 

“Through  Pope’ii  »ofl  *ong  though  all  the  graces  breathe, 

Our  happiest  art  adorn  his  attic  page; 

Yet  does  uiy  mind  with  sweetest  transport  glow, 

As,  at  the  root  of  mos.sy  trunk  reclined, 

In  magic  Spenser's  wildly  warbled  sung, 

1  sec  deserted  Una  wander  wide. 

Through  wasteful  solitudes,  and  lurid  heaths, 

Weary,  forlorn  ;  than  when  the  fated  fair 
Upon  the  bosom  bright  of  silver  Thames 
].Aunches  in  all  the  lustre  of  brocade. 

Amid  the  splendours  of  the  laughing  Sun  : 

The  gay  description  palls  upon  the  sense. 

And  coldly  strikes  the  mind  with  feeble  bliss." 


The  admirers  of  Spenser  are  more 
numerous  at  present  than  they  have 
been  at  any  tormer  period ;  indeed, 
so  numerous  are  they,  that  our  lan¬ 
guage  seems  in  some  danger  of  being 
broken  into  two  dialects  by  them. 
In  a  great  portion  of  our  modern 
poetry  we  have  the  idiom,  phrase- 
ology,  and  diction  of  Spenser ;  so 
that  if  this  rage  should  happen  to 
continue  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  it  is  a  question  whether  W'C 
shall  not  have  a  dialect  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  poetry,  and  clearly 
distinct  from  the  language  of  prose. 
Two  questions,  therefore,  naturally 
present  themselves  to  us  at  setting 
out,  which  are  not  only  of  import¬ 
ance  in  tliemselves,  but  inseparably 
blended  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
genius  of  Spenser.  The  first  is, 
whether  the  encreased  admiration  of 
Spenser  should  he  attributed  to  the 
improved  taste  of  the  present  day, 
or  to  one  of  those  revolutions  in 
literature  which  are  brought  about 
by  silent  and  imperceptible  causes ; 
causes  which,  though  slow  in  their 
•  operations,  are  eternally  impressing 
a  new  character  on  the  literature  of 
every  age.  In  attempting  to  resolve 
this  question,  it  is  obvious  we  do  not 
digress  from  the  nature  of  our  pro¬ 
posed  subject;  for  we  cannot  tell  how 
lar  the  admiration  of  Spenser  is 
just,  without  investigating,  at  the 
same  time,  the  extent  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments.  Tlie  second  question  natur¬ 
ally  arises  from  the  first;  admitting 
the  superiority  of  Spenser’s  genius, 
and  the  justice  of  the  admiration  in 
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which  he  is  held,  would  it  still  he 
wise  or  natural  to  adopt  his  style 
and  manner  at  present  ? 

The  qualities  of  style,  which  con¬ 
fer  excellence  on  poetry,  are  so  nu¬ 
merous,  that  no  one  writer  was  ever 
known  to  excel  in  them  all.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  a 
poem  cannot  be  excellent  unless  it 
possess  the  whole  aggregate  of  these 
qualities.  The  qualities  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  excellence  of  one  poem, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  a  poem  of  a 
different  nature.  The  excellence  of 
Sutler’s  lludibras  consists  in  its  wit : 
the  excellence  of  Pope’s  Kloisa  to 
Abelard  consists  in  its  pathos.  7’lie 
pathos  of  Eloisa,  however,  cannot  l>e 
transferred  to  lludibras,  nor  the  wit 
of  Hudihras  imparted  to  Eloisa, 
W'ithout  destroying  the  excellence 
of  both.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  say  that  Hudihras  excels 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  because  it  has 
more  wit,  or  that  Eloisa  excels  llu¬ 
dibras,  because  it  is  more  pathetic. 
Accordingly,  if  we  would  form  a 
proper  idea  of  Spencer’s  genius,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  idea  which  will  enable 
us  to  form  a  just  comparison  between 
him  and  others,  we  must  enquire  what 
are  the  qualities  of  style  that  pro¬ 
perly  constitute  the  excellence  of 
the  subjects  in  which  he  engaged, 
and  how  far  he  has  attained  these 
qualities  of  perfection.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  afterwards  his  comparative  me¬ 
rits,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  reasons 
which  I  have  already  assigned,  that 
he  must  be  compared  only  with  such 
poets  as  engaged  in  similar  or  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  with  himself;  and  wb(». 
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t'onHocjuently,  aIiouM  have  displayiMl 
the  same  nualitiesuf  excellence.  To 
Kay  tliat  he  excels  Butler,  h»r  iii- 
hUnce,  because  he  has  more  nature 
and  simplicity,  is,  1  shall  not  lies!- 
tate  to  assert,  downright  absurdity ; 
Wcaiise  Butler  intended  that  his  er¬ 
rant  Knight  should  have  neither  one 
nor  other  of  these  qualities.  Ahsiird, 
however,  as  it  may  he  to  compare 
Spenser  and  Butler  with  each  other,  it 
is  on  the  same  principle  of  absurdity 
that  so  many  critics  of  the  present 
day  prefer  Spenser  to  Pope,  and  the 
romantic  school  of  Spenser  to  the 
classic  school  of  Pope  and  Addison. 
In  calling  this  principle  absurd,  1 
am  aware  I  impeach  the  infallability 
of  the  first  critics  of  the  aij^e,  but  1 
am  not  fearful  of  the  result.  I  have 
said  w'hat  I  meant,  and  1  am  prepared 
to  support  it. 

4  o  proceed,  then,  in  our  inquiry, 
I  shall  examine  what  qualities  (»f 
Ktyle  properly  belong  to  the  “Fairy 
Qneen,”  and  how  fiir  these  qualities 
are  met  with  in  that  poem.  1  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  tlie  “Fairy  Queen,” 
because  it  is  the  poem  on  which  his 
|H»etical  fame  is  founded,  and  which 
IS  cliiefiv  quoted  by  all  bis  admirers. 
My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  observations  to  his  other 
poems  ;  but  the  reader  must  perceive 
that  they  are  as  applicable  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other. 

The  “  Fairy  Queen,”  is  a  series  of 
love  adventures  alternately  retarded 
and  promoted  by  ma^ic  plots  and 
chivalric  deetls.  The  scenes  are 
chiefly  laid  in  the  country,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  pives  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  descriptive  scenery.  The 
characters  are  in  g’eneral  of  royal  or 
noble  parenta^^e,  and  en^^'lpfed  in 
j::reat  and  arduous  designs.  Here 
then  is  the  subject  of  the  “Fairy 
Queen.”  Let  us  now  see  what  are 
the  Qualities  which  constitute  the 
excellence  of  such  a  poem.  The 
first  mialitv  appears  to  be  that  which 
most  liappilv  <lesrribes  the  emotions 
of  love,  which  speaks  the  language 
of  the  heart,  amt  paints,  in  glowing 
colours,  the  sacreil  thrill  of  kindred 
sympathies.  Magic  plots,  and  chi¬ 
valric  deeds,  reejuire  a  strong  and 
vigorous  imagination ;  while  descrip¬ 
tive  scenery  requires  a  microscopic 
attention  to  the  appearances  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  correspomling simplicity 
of  luaiiiier  in  describing  these  ap¬ 


pearances,  exactly  as  they  present 
themselves  to' the  imaginative  faeuj. 
ties.  With  the  language  of  love,  the 
first  of  these  qualities,  .Spenser  was 
evidently  unacquainted;  thougli  he 
represents  the  ned  Cross  Kniyht  en¬ 
countering  danger  in  all  its  teirifir 
and  subduing  aspects  for  the  love  of 
fair  r^wfljiiot  a  wonl  passes  between 
these  devoted  lovers,  but  what  they 
might  express  in  the  preseiue 
of  the  world.  It  is  from  their  ar- 
tions  alone  we  can  discover  they 
liad  any  regard  for  each  other,  hut 
each  ot  them  appears  to  hav«*  heen 
too  proud,  stately,  and  unbending ; 
toi)  much  of  a  iiothic  charaettw,  to 
sulfer  his  affections  to  be  known  to 
the  other.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  stately  pedantry  of 
feudal  times,  when  every  man  was  a 
lord  or  a  vassal,  an  imperious  ruler, 
or  an  abject  slave,  proved  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  restraint  to  the  free  exeriise 
and  expression  of  natural  afl'ectiun, 
but  extinguished,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  those  congenial  symjiathies 
which  unite  kimlred  spirits  in  the 
bonds  of  love,  wherever  the  heart  is 
left  to  the  free  ami  unrestrained  im¬ 
pulse  of  its  own  spontaneous  emo¬ 
tions.  If  so,  it  is  nut  fair  to  attri¬ 
bute  Spenser’s  failure  to  the  vices 
of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 

It  is  certain  that  in  feudal  times 
we  hear  of  more  heroism  and  chi¬ 
valry  enlisted  on  the  side  of  females, 
and  of  defenceless  innocence,  than 
we  can  boast  of  at  present ;  but  are 
we  equally  certain,  that  the  human 
breast  was  then  capable  of  a  purer 
love,  and  a  tenderer  affection,  than 
beh>ngs  to  the  <legenerate  progeny 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Of  this 
wo  have  great  doubt ;  and  we  »louht 
also,  whether  the  heroism  and  ro¬ 
mantic  bravery,  then  displayed,  w.is 
not  rather  the  effect  of  that  unculti¬ 
vated,  barbarian  pride,  that  haughty, 
unsocial,  and  uncompromising  spirit, 
which  was  the  generation  of  igno¬ 
rance  an<l  intellectual  gloom,  than 
the  offspring  of  those  milder  affec¬ 
tions,  w'hich  characterise  our  com¬ 
merce  w’ith  the  fair  sex  at  present. 
A  savage,  ferocious  spirit  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  inclined  to  a  turbulent, 
ami  tumultous  life;  the  homely 
sweets  of  |)eace,  the  elegant  delights 
of  retirement,  the  secret  charms  of 
science,  the  kindling  raptures  ot  the 
bright-eyed  muse,  the  softer  attrac- 
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tions  of  those  arts  and  intelleetual 
l»ursnits»  which  subdue  the  grosser 
propensities  «»f  our  nature,  which 
win  the  soul  to  chaster  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  reline  the  senses  with  more 
exnuisife  svMnj)athies,  were  totally 
unKnown  to  the  chivalrous  heroes  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  If  they  fre¬ 
quently  foui^ht  in  defence  of  inno- 
(vnee,  it  is  a  proof  that  innocence 
w’as  then  more  fre<jnentlv  in  tlani^er 
than  it  is  at  present,  a  circumstance 
which  could  only  arise  from  the 
brutal  and  unt;imed  ferocitv  of  the 
times.  1 1  may  also  he  addei),  that  if 
innocence  stood  in  no  need  of  their 
pnttcction,  they  would  not  still  have 
desisted  from  li^htini^.  Duels  were 
so  common  in  France,  even  in  the 
lie^innin^  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury*  when  Spenser  was  no  more, 
that  Houssaie  in  his  Memoiret  His- 
toriques,  Vol.  IL  p.  2511,  informs  us, 
that  the  first  news  inquired  for  every 
morning  when  the  people  met  in  the 
streets  or  public  places,  were  g’ene- 
rally. — Who  foiii^ht yesterday ?  And 
ii  tlie  afternoon, — Who  has  fought 
tliis  morning  ?  If  the  celebrated 
Bouteville  heard  any  person  extol 
tlie  bravery  of  another,  even  in  the 
most  familiar  conversation,  he  im¬ 
mediately  addn'ssed  him  in  these 
words:  “  Sir,  1  am  told  you  are  a 
brave  fellow ;  we  must  fight  toge¬ 
ther.”  There  remained  no  alterna¬ 
tive  hut  a  duel,  or  the  most  insult¬ 
ing  abuse.  That  the  language  of 
love,  and  the  expression  of  native 
feeling  should  he  unknown  at  such 
a  time,  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  and, 
therefore,  true  criticism  will  refer 
Spenser’s  failure,  in  pourtraying  the 
softer  affections,  to  the  vices  oi  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote. 

In  making  this  concession,  how¬ 
ever,  we  concede  more  to  his  ad¬ 
mirers  than  they  can  justly  claim. 
Warton  who,  we  believe,  was  the 
first  to  bring  him  into  repute,  and 
who  prefers  iiini  to  Pope,  founds  his 
preference  on  a  comparison  between 
the  “  Fairy  Qncen,”  and  the  “  Hape 
of  the  liock.”  From  the  former  lie 
derives  “  sweeter  transport”  than 
from  the  latter,  because  he  finds 
more  of  nature  in  beholding  de¬ 
serted  I ’nil  wandering  forlorn 
through  wasteful  solitudes,  than  in 
beholding  “the  fated  fair,”  in  the 
“Uapeof  the  Lock,”  launching  “in 
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all  the  lustre  of  hnwade.”  I  liavc 
already  shewn  the  ahsunlity  of  com¬ 
paring  ptMmis  of  a  different  character, 
which  always  require  a  ililferent  treat¬ 
ment,  to  give  them  all  that  excellence 
of  which  tlicy  arc  capable.  The  scenes 
of  nature,  it  is  true,  are  more  fre- 
iniently  placed  before  us  in  the  former 
tlian  in  the  latter  of  these  poems;  but 
Mr.  Warton  and  all  his  followers  must 
Ik*  well  aware,  that  the  design  of  the 
“  Rape  of  the  l^ock”  was  to  expose 
the  bdlios  of  fashionable  life,  and, 
consequently,  that  Popi^  was  pre- 
venteo,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 

J)oem,  toeinhellishitw'lththc  “waste- 
ill  solitudes  and  lurid  heaths,”  that 
so  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  wild 
amt  romantic  character  of  the  “  Fairy 
Queen.”  To  introduce  rural  scenes 
and  natural  ulfeetions  into  the  “  Rape 
of  the  Lock,”  would  Ik*,  in  fact,  to 
thrust  nature  out  of  it  altogether ; 
for  nothing  can  he  natural  and  im¬ 
proper  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
notliing  could  he  more  improper, 
nothing  more  at  vaiianrc  with  the 
design  of  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,’* 
than  those  descriptions  of  nature,  the 
ubsenre  of  which  is  so  much  regretted 
by  Mr.  Warton  and  his  followers, 
ifis  criticism  is  not,  therefore,  worth 
repeating,  though  it  has  been  echo4*d, 
over  and  over  again,  hy  the  disciples 
of  the  Spenserian  school.  I  f  Spenser 
owes  his  fame  to  the  love-lorn  Una, 
why  not  estimate  the  fame  of  Pope 
hy  the  love-lorn  Eloim?  Why  not 
select  from  his  poetical  works  such 
a  poem  as  would  hear  a  cumparisoii 
with  the  “  Fairy  Queen?”  Doesf/iia 
excite  a  warmer  transport  than  the 
impassioned  Hloisa?  Does  she  breathe 
a  tenderer  love,  or  a  purer  affection  ? 
Are  the  secret  operations  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  a  heart  entangled  in 
the  witcheries  of  love,  more  deeply 
probed,  more  naturally  delineated, 
or  more  clearly  unveiled,  in  the 
“  Fairy  Queen,”  than  in  Pope’s 
Kloisa?  If  they  be,  give  Spenser 
the  prize  of  poetic  pre-emiiienee ; 
but  whoever  thinks  they  are,  has 
never  consulted  his  own  feelings, 
and  is,  therefore,  unqualified  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  the  subject,  lie 
merely  thinks  so,  because  lu*  lias 
been  told  so  by  others ;  but  the  slave 
of  authority  is  not  worth  consulting. 
Pope  is  as  mueb  superior  toSpimscr, 
in  the  laiiguageof  love,asShakspeart* 
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1%  to  the  author  of  “  Bertrand.”  In 
Spenser  love  assumes  too  stately  and 
formal  a  character,  and  never  veils 
itself  in  the  softer  euise  and  yield¬ 
ing  lan^uishments  oi  natural  andun- 
feijifned  affection.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  “  Fairy  Queen,’^  there 
is  a  total  abandonment  of  nature, 
and  even  a  considerable  portion  of 
conceit  in  many  of  the  love  scenes. 
When  Frince  Arthur  meets  with  f/na, 
and  requests  to  become  ac(^uainte<l 
with  the  cause  of  her  afUiction,  the 
following*  dialogue  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  them : — 

«  O !  but,”  quoth  she,  “  great  griefe  will 
not  be  tould, 

And  can  more  easily  bethought  than 
said.” 

“  Right  so,”  quoth  he,  “  but  he  that 
never  would. 

Could  never :  will  to  might  gives 
greatest  aid.” 

“  Rut  griefe,”  quoth  she,  docs  greater 
grow  displaid. 

If  then  it  find  not  hclpc,  and  breeds 
despnire.” 

Despaire  breeds  not,”  quoth  he, 
where  faith  is  staid.” 

^  No  faith  so  fast,”  quoth  she,  but 
flesh  does  pairc.” 

“Flesh  may  enipaire,”  quoth  he,  but 
reason  can  repaire.” 

Is  this  languge  natural  in  a  woman, 
when,  the  moment  before,  tve  are 
told, — 

**She  thrise  did  sinke  adowne  in  deadly 
swound,” 

at  hearing  of  her  lover’s  captivity. 
It  matters  little  that  her  replies  to 
Frince  Arthur  are  true,  if  they  be 
out  of  place.  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  what  is  improper  cannot 
be  natural ;  and  theretorc  truth  and 
nature  are  found  to  be  frequently  at 
variance.  A  writer  is  not  to  consi¬ 
der,  for  a  moment,  whether  what 
he  expresses  be  true:  his  business  is 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  truth 
applicable  to  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  to  which  it  is  applied. 
i/na  w’ould  not  seem,  from  this  dia¬ 
logue,  to  he  at  that  instant  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  and  affliction ; 
for  she  appears  evidently  more  desi¬ 
rous  of  displaying  her  knowledge 
than  of  describing  her  sorrows  to  a 
kniglit  whose  only  object  w’as  to  re¬ 
store  her  lost  peace  ot  mind,  by  res¬ 
cuing  her  lover  from  captivity.  Her 
replies  to  the  prince  are,  therefore, 
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a  perfect  tissue  of  conceit,  and  would 
never  have  proceeded  from  the  reck- 
less  heart  ot  a  woe->vorn,  despairing 
lover.  If,  then,  it  be  allowed  that 
the  highest  province  of  poetry  is  to 
probe  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart,  to  w'atch  all  its  secret  niore< 
ments  and  vibrations,  and  the  still 
more  secret  and  less  perceptible 
causes  from  which  they  originate; 
to  trace  the  varying  aspect  which 
different  passions  assume  in  diffenuit 
characters,  under  the  diversified  in¬ 
fluences  of  times  and  situations,  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  Fope  is 
not  only  superior  to  Spenser,  but 
that  the  distance  lietween  them  is  so 
immensely  great,  that  no  task  could 
be  more  ungrateful  to  an. admirer  of 
Spenser,  than  to  enter  into  the  com- 
arisun.  By  an  admirer  of  Spenser, 
do  not  mean,  in  this  place,  a  pro¬ 
fessed  disciple  of  the  Spenserian 
school,  but  a  rational  a<linirer,  who, 
unfettered  by  the  thraldom  of  schools, 
or  the  canons  of  “  invariable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  poetry,”  knows  to  sepa¬ 
rate  bis  virtues  from  his  vices,  nis 
beauties  from  his  defects;  and  wliosc 
admiration  of  the  one  causes  him  to 
forget,  not  to  ignore,  the  existence 
of  the  other.  The  time  in  which  he 
wrote,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  that 
he  should  excel  in  the  language  of 
love.  I  n  the  first  of  the  three  qualitic.s 
therefore,  which  I  have  shewn  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  excellence  of  such  a 
poem  as  the  “  Fairy  Queen,”  Spen¬ 
ser  was  evidently  deficient.  Let  us 
examine  how  far  he  has  excelled  in 
the  other  two. 

A  strong  and  vigorous  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  quality,  which  I  have  ob¬ 
served  was  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  magic  plots,  and  the  description 
of  chivalric  deeds.  In  this  qualitVt 
Spenser  has  eminently  excelled.  Bis 
mind  was  formed  to  expatiate  at 
large  over  the  face  of  nature ;  to 
create  solitudes'  and  wilds,  peopled 
only  by  the  fairy  offspring  oi  his 
own  imagination ;  to  invent  plots, 
and  scenes,  and  circumstances,  and 
situations,  that  could  have  presented 
themselves  only  to  a  bold,  restless, 
and  expatiatory  spirit ;  a  spirit 
wdiich  explores  every  recess  and 
windinjg  in  the  private  retreats  and 
romantic  seclusions  of  nature,  and 
discovers  a  warrior  or  a  fairy  in 
every  recess.  The  mind  of  Spenser 
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troulil  seom  to  have  bcon  stampod  by 
nature  with  romantic  ctiararter,  an<l 
therefore  he  has  excelled  most  of  his 
successors  in  the  description  of  ro¬ 
mantic  situations,  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  heroic  ^lesie-ns.  His 
illeas  of  chivalry  were  so  ch*ar  ami 
distinct,  so  characteristic  of  the  time 
in  whicli  he  wrote,  that  his  heroes 
are  all  tit  subjects  for  the  canvass. 
Thev  seem  to  live  ami  move,  and 
wave  their  ensiefns  of  destruction  in 
our  presence.  The  colouring  is  so 
faithful,  and  the  imaijes  so  true  to 
nature,  that  tlieyappear  to  lose  their 
imaginary  character,  and  t<»  assume 
not  only  a  real,  hut  a  renewed  ex¬ 
istence.  Of  this  the  instances  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  portraits  in 
earh  are  executetl  with  so  masterly 
a  hand,  and  in  such  hold  and  ani¬ 
mated  colouring,  that  perhaps  it 
may  he  sufficient  to  (|Uote  the  first 
stanza  of  the  first  hook,  where  the 
Ked  t’ross  Knight,  or  the  I’hampion 
of  KnglamI  is  introduced  on  his  fiery 
courser. 

“  A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the 
plaine, 

Ycladd  in  mightic  artnos  and  silver 
shielde, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundcs 
did  reinaine, 

The  criiell  murkes  of  many  a  bloody 
fielde ; 

Yet  armoK  till  that  time  did  he  never 
wield  : 

His  angry  steedc  did  chide  his  fuming 
hitt. 

At  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to 
yield  : 

Full  jolly  Knight  he  seem’d,  and  fuirc 
did  hitt. 

At  one  lor  knightly  giusls,  and  fierce 
encounters  fill.” 

I  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  (jnote 
his  ininiitahle  portrait  of  IVinre  Ar- 
tlnir,  arrave<l  in  the  em  hanti'd  ar¬ 
mour  of  Merlin,  when  he  met  u’itli 
as  already  related. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to 
meet 

A  goodly  Knight,  fuire  inarching  by 
the  way, 

Together  with  hisSquyro,  arrayed  meet ; 
Hi»  glittering  armour  shined  far  away, 
Like  glaunciiig  light  of  Fhwbus’  bright¬ 
est  ray  ; 
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From  top  to  toe  no  place  np|)eared 
hare, 

That  deadly  dint  of  steele  endanger 
may  ; 

.Athwart  his  brest,  a  bauldrick  brave 
he  ware, 

That  hhiu’il,  like  twinkling  stars,  with 
stones  most  precious  rare  ; 

And,  ill  the  midst  thereof,  one  precious 
stone 

Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  won¬ 
drous  mights, 

Shapt  like  u  ladie’s  head,  exceeding 
shone, 

Like  llesperusamongstthe  lesser  lights, 
Aud  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker 
lights; 

Thereby  his  mortall  blade  full  comely 
hong 

In  yvory  sheath,  ycarvM  with  curious 
slights, 

Whose  hilts  were  buriiisht  gold ;  uiid 
haudle  strong 

Of  iiiolher  peric  ;  uud  buckled  with  a 
golden  tong. 

Ilis  liaughtic  lielmit,  horrid  all  with 
gold. 

Both  glorious  bright iiesse  and  great 
terrour  bredd  ; 

For  all  the  crest,  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  grecdic  pnwes,  uud  over  all  liid 
sprodd 

Ilis  golden  wings;  his  dreadfull  hide- 
ous  hedd, 

Close  couched  on  the  hcver,  sreiiied 
to  throw* 

From  tlaming  mouth  bright  spurokles 
fiery  redd, 

That  suddeinc  horrour  to  faint  hartes 
did  show  ; 

And  scaly  layle  was  strctclit  adowiic 
his  buck  full  low. 

Tpon  the  top  of  all  his  lofltie  crest, 

A  bouiich  of  heares  discolour’d  di¬ 
vers  ly, 

With  sprincled  pearle,  and  gold  full 
richly  drest. 

Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for 
jollity  ; 

lake  to  uu  alinoud-tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  grceiic  Selitiis  all  alone. 

With  blossoms  brave,  bedecked  dain¬ 
tily » 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every 
one. 

At  every  little  breath,  that  under  hea¬ 
ven  is  blowne.” 

'Flic  description  of  Prince  Arthur’a 
shield  takes  up  three  stanza’s  more^ 
in  which  everything  is  painted  to* 
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the  life.  When  the  Prince  ilied,  lie 
informs  us  that  the  “  Faery  Quccne” 
brought  this  shield 

“  To  faery  lond  ;  where  yet  it  may  be 
seeue,  if  sought."* 

I  admit  then,  freely,  that  Spenser 
excels  most  of  his  successors  in 
the  creations  of  an  imagination  at 
once  vigorous,  versatile,  and  correct. 
Milton  indeed  displays  a  more  ex¬ 
panded  grasp  of  luinu,  and  lifts  us 
to  the  contemplation  of  suhlimer 
pros|>ects,  hut  Ids  pictures  are  over¬ 
charged,  and  he  seldom  presents 
nature  to  our  eves  in  the  simple, 
chaste,  and  unaffected  colouring  of 
Spenser.  In  the  “  Fairy  Queen”  we 
instantly, and  instinctively  recognize 
the  reality  and  truth  of  the  images 
which  are  placed  before  us.  We 
have  no  dithculty  in  conceiving  and 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  originals 
which  they  represent ;  but  Milton 
too  often  confuses  us  with  images  of 
nndetined  and  umlefinahle  being, 
which  leave  no  distinct  impression 
on  the  mind,  and  till  it  with  vague, 
and  unemhodied  conceptions.  Fancy 
then  would  seem  to  have  In'en  born 
with  Spenser;  and  indeed,  if  it  were 
possible  to  come  into  life  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  romantic  mind,  1 
should  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
Sp  eiiser  derived  his  romantic  genius 
from  this  original  source.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  unphilosophic 
than  to  suppose  a  man  horn  with 
any  intellectual  propensity  as  a  ge¬ 
nius,  for  painting,  poetry,  astrono¬ 
my,  music,  &c.  I  f  a  person  be  horn 
with  a  natural  propensity  for  paint¬ 
ing,  the  propensity  necessarily  exists 
before  he  knows,  or  can  conceive 
what  painting  is.  This  species  of 
propensity  is  a  perfect  riddle;  we 
cannot  assert  that  we  have  a  pro¬ 
pensity  for  any  thing  till  ive  first 
jierceive  the  thing,  and  perceive  also 
onr  attachnient  to  it ;  for  if  we  do 
not  perceive  ourselves  inclined  to  a 
certain  object  or  pursuit,  how  can 
we  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  a 
propensity  for  it,  in  as  much  as  all 
our  propensities,  and  all  our  knoiv- 
ledge  are  made  known  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  our  perceptions.  It 
is  a  popular  error,  however,  to  say 
w'e  are  born  with  a  propensity  for 
certain  arts,  we  are  born  with  a  love 
of  our  country.  Remove  a  child 


tlescended  from  a  race  of  patriots 
to  some  otlier  country,  where  Im> 
brought  up  and  educated,  ignorant 
of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  ami 
perhaps  he  may  become  its  most 
formidable  enemy.  At  least  it 
certain  that  be  will  have  no  more 
attachment  for  it  than  he  has  for 
any  other  nation  upon  earth,  except 
what  may  happen  to  arise  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  unconnected  with  b'u 
birth.  Such  an  attachment  must  be 
perfectly  unintluenced  by  any  oriiji. 
nal  laws  of  his  nature,  because  it 
owes  its  sole  existence  to  adventi¬ 
tious  circumstances  which  mi^dit 
have  never  occurred,  and  in  whicli 
case  the  attachment  would  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  felt,  laicke  has  long  since 
exploded  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas:  the  same  reasoning  applied 
to  innate  pro])ensities,  would  easily 
prove  th'e  absurdity  of  supposing  a 
child  pos.sessing  a  propensity  fur 
an  art  of  which  he  is  totally  igno¬ 
rant.  Fropensities,  like  ideas,  are. 
produced  hy  the  agency  of  sensible 
and  external  being.  In  our  fortieth 
year  wc  have  no  propensity  for  a 
thing  wliicli  we  never  saw,  and  of 
which  wc  never  heard  ;  and  we  must 
presume  it  fair  to  suppose,  that  uliat 
we  have  no  propensity  for  at  this 
age,  cannot  he  an  innate  or  natural 
propensity ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
we  may  become  strongly  attached 
to  this  ami  many  other  objects  and 
pursuits  after  this  age,  tliougli  we 
never  felt,  nor  possildy  coiihl  feel, 
the  slightest  propensity  for  Ihein 
before,  because  we  had  lieen  totally 
nnac(|uainted  with  them.  It  is  then 
as  absurd  to  say  porta  tiascilur  non 
as  to  maintain  that  a  person 
deeply  in  love  with  a  woman  was 
horn  with  a  natural  alfection  for  her. 
No  poet  can  he  more  attached  to  his 
muse  than  an  ardent  lover  is  to  his 
mistress.  Why  not  suppose  one  at- 
attachnient  innate  as  well  as  the 
otlier?  If  the'lover,  however,  had 
never  seen  bis  mistress,  lie  w'ould 
not  have  regarded  her  a  nisb,  which 
evidently  would  not  be  the  case  if 
his  attachment  had  been  innate,  and 
originally  derived  from  the  hand  ol 
nature.  As  then  we  have  no  pro¬ 
pensity  for  any  object  or  pursuit, 
till  wc  are  first  made  acqiiaintnl 
with  it,  and  as  we  are  not  conscious 
of  forming  any  acquaintances  be¬ 
fore  our  birtb,  except  an  instinctive 
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arqiiaintanrr  with  the  nutriment  ini- 

fiarteH  to  us  in  the  w'oiiib,  it  evident- 
V  follows,  that  we  come  into  the 
world  w'ithoiit  the  slightest  propen- 
lity  whatever,  except  for  drink  or 
nourishment. 

If  this  reasoning  he  true,  and  it  is 
dithcult  t«»  conceive  it  otherwise,  we 
must  trace  the  romantic  character  cd’ 
Npeiiscr’s  genius,  not  to  any  original 
propensity  of  mind,  hut  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  agency  of  circumstances  and 
situations.  Spenser  lived  in  an  age 
ofinagic,  witchery,  and  enchaiilment ; 
of  heroism  and  cliivalry.  Xo  doubt, 
if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  his  infant  days,  hut  we 
should  find  a  considerable  portion 
of  them  devoted  to  the  perusal 
of  fairy  tales,  and  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  character.  These 
productions,  perhaps,  during  tlie 
course  of  his  earlier  reading,  were 
the  only  w'orks  to  which  he  could 
find  access,  lii  this  case,  they  must 
have  made  a  much  stronger  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  mind,  than  on  children 
who  read  from  a  more  varied  and 
heterogeneous  selection.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  the  earlier  and  the  more 
he  rea<l  of  them,  the  more  powerful 
they  sw’ayed  his  plastic  and  tender 
mind,  then  capable  of  the  slightest 
impressions,  though  tenacious  only 
of  those  which  were  deep  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
ject,  which  gives  stronger  exercise 
to  the  imagination  of  a  child  than 
fairy  tales,  enchanted  castles,  and 
romantic  imagery ;  and  where  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  them  is  cherished  in  our  in¬ 
fancy,  they  will  ever  after  continue 
to  give  a  romantic  cast  or  character 
to  the  mind.  The  occupations  of 
Xpenscr’s  youth  are,  it  is  true,  un¬ 
known  to  us,  at  present.  Specula¬ 
tion  must,  therefore,  supply  the 
absence  of  historic  certainty  ;  but 
whether  our  speculations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  true  or  imaginary,  it  is  et^ually 
certain,  that  the  romantic  genius  of 
Spenser  must  have  originated  from 
some  circumstances,  arising  out  of 
his  own  particular  situation,  or  the 
genius,  character,  and  complexion 
of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  It  is 
true,  all  minds  are  not  equally  af¬ 
fected  by  similar  circumstances,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  formed  by  nature 
with  dilferent  degrees  of  suscepti¬ 
bility,  so  that  one  mind  is  power¬ 
fully  affected  by  a  cause  which  will 
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not  produce  the  slightest  emotion  in 
anotlicr ;  hut  notwithstanding  this 
diHferenco  of  susceptibility,  all  minds 
are  the  same,  antecedent  fo  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  causes  or  influences  oy 
which  they  are  affected,  (icnius, 
then,  consists,  not  in  any  origin.’il 
propensities,  but  in  a  high  degree  of 
susceptibility;  and  the  higher  the 
degree,  the  brighter  and  purer  is 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  mind 
ill  which  it  is  found. 

'J’hese  observations  lead  us,  very 
naturally,  to  a  view  of  the  human 
mind,  w’hich  shews  the  absurdity  of 
those  wdio  prefer  one  sort  of  iiiteflec- 
tiial  eiidowiiieiit  to  another  *,  and  w  ho, 
reasoning  on  this  false  principle,  pre¬ 
fer  Spenser  to  Pope.  Those,  who  are 
acijuainted  with  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  will  excuse 
the  digression  into  which  it  neces¬ 
sarily  leads  me.  'J'hc  mind  is  a  com¬ 
plete  tabula  crasa^  as  well  with  re¬ 
gard  to  impressions  as  with  regard 
to  ideas,  a  circumstaiiee  wdiirh  ren¬ 
ders  children  more  “  feelingly  alive” 
to  every  impulse.  They  are  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  new  world ;  for  to 
them  it  is  us  new',  as  if  they  and  it 
had  come  into  existence  at  the  first 
moment.  The  first  sensations,  con¬ 
sequently,  are  more  acute  and  more 
distinctly  felt,  than  those  w'hich  suc¬ 
ceed  them ;  not  only  because  every 
sensation  we  feel,  hut  also  the  object 
or  circumstance  hy  which  it  is  ex¬ 
cited,  is  always  new  and  strange  to 
us,  in  the  first  instance.  When  the 
sensation  is  repeated  some  time  after, 
we  recollect  having  felt  it  before, 
ami,  consequently,  we  are  not  so 
much  surprised  at  it.  The  next  time 
it  becomes  more  familiar,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  less  attended  to,  until,  at  length, 
the  impression  is  scarcely  recognised, 
from  its  frequency.  This  theory  of 
impressions  is  not  merely  philoso¬ 
phical,  hut  confirmed  hy  experience, 
livery  person  is  conscious  of  having 
been  more  susceptible  of  impressions 
in  his  youth,  than  he  finds  himself 
to  be  in  his  riper  years.  1  am  aware, 
that  Professor  Dugald  Steward  is  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  instances 
himself  as  an  example ;  hut  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  he  really 
he,  as  he  informs  us,  not  less  “  feel¬ 
ingly  alive”  to  every  “  impulse”  at 

firesent,  than  he  was  in  his  youth, 
ic  only  proves,  that  there  is  no  law 
without  Its  exception.  It  is  [wssiblc 
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ft)r  a  person  to  s(>enil  his  tMitire 
Iroyhood  without  feeling  any  of  those 
exquisite  emotions  or  thrilliiijif  ecsta- 
cifs,  tvhich  the  prospects  of  nature, 
anti  the  yoiin^  delights  of  science, 
so  peculiarly  awaken  in  the  youthful 
hreast.  This,  however,  can  only 
arise  from  two  causes, — original  in¬ 
sensibility,  or  the  indurating  iiiHu- 
cnee  of  peculiar  circumstances  and 
situations.  He,  who  is  natHrally  in¬ 
sensible  in  his  ytiuth,  becomes  still 
more  callous  in  his  old  age,  so  that, 
even  in  this  case,  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  youth  ;  but  if  youth¬ 
ful  insensibility  arise  merely  from 
peculiar  circuinsUnces  and  situa¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  when 
these  circumstances  are  removed,  in 
more  advanced  life,  the  native,  ori¬ 
ginal  susceptibilities  of  the  heart 
should  awaken  into  existence,  and 
consequently  that  he  who  feels  them 
should  be,  not  only  as  susceptibh'  in 
his  old  age,  but  (‘veii  more  so  than 
in  Ills  youthful  days.  Such  a  per¬ 
son,  however,  is  not  to  c(»nclude  that 
all  men  are  as  alive  to  impressions 
at  his  time  of  life  as  they  were  in 
their  youth;  and  therefore  I  can  see 
no  case  on  which  the  universality  of 
Mr.  Stewart’s  theory  can  be  ration¬ 
ally  founded. 

(f  then  1  may  assume  it  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reasoning,  that  youth  is  the 
season  of  delight  and  exquisite  sen¬ 
sibility,  it  is  yery  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  more  exquisitely  we  feel 
any  sensation  or  impression,  the 
more  we  attend  to  the  cause,  object, 
or  circumstance  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  more  we  attend  to  any 
object,  the  more  intimately  do  we 
iMH'ome  acouainted  with  its  nature. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  we  excel  more 
in  any  science?  to  which  we  devote 
ourselves  in  our  youth,  Uianin  those 
which  we  commence  in  our  riper 
years.  A  boy’s  ear  is,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  already  assic^ned,  more  sensible 
of  the  delights  ot  melody  than  it  is 
when  he  gniws  up  to  manhood,  if 
he  should  have  happened  not  to 
cultivate  an  nr(|uaintance  with  mu¬ 
sic  before  that  period  ;  because  in 
youth,  every  note  makes  a  more 
distinct  impression  upon  liim.  He 
therefore  succeeils  in  bringing  out 
more  correctly  the  nott's  w  hich  pro¬ 
duced  this  impression,  than  he  who 
cannot  feel  it  so  distinctly.  A  note 
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produced  on  a  violin  by  a  correct  ft 
p<.>r former,  makes  a  certain  iinprcs. 
sion  upon  us,  and  if  we  attempt  to  li 
bring  out  the  same  note  ourselvei,  |i 
we  naturally  endeavour  to  produo  i| 
a  sound  that  identically  renews  tkii  ll 
impression:  the  sensation  felt  at  i; 
both  times  must  be  exactly  the  same,  jli 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  more  dis-  11 
tiiictly  we  feel  the  sensation  pro-  If 
duced  by  the  first  note,  the  more  1] 
accurately  we  are  enabled  to  judije  |] 
w  liether  the  sensation  produeed  by  |i 
our  own  note  be  exactly  the  same;  I 
for  if  the  sensations  he  the  same, the  1 
sounds  or  notes  producing  tluMu  I 
must  be  equally  so.  As  then,  every  I 
note  makes  a  more  distinct  and  live-  I 
ly  impression  upon  us  in  our  youth  I 
tliaii  in  our  more  advanced  age,  it  I 
folb»W’s  very  clearly  that  he  who  I 
ap])lies  himself  to  music  in  his  youtli,  I 
makes  a 'greater  proficiency,  and  ar¬ 
rives  to  greater  perfection,  than  he 
who  begins  to  learn  it  in  his  man¬ 
hood,  when  the  line  edge  of  yoiitli- 
ful  susceptihility  is  worn  away  or 
saturated  by  rellection. 

To  apply  these  observations  to 
our  present  purpose,  it  is  olivious 
that  if  two  boys  of  equal  genius 
happen  accidentally  to  cultivate  two 
dilferent  styles  ot  poetry,  one  the 
wild  and  romantic,  the  other  the 
tender  and  pathetic,  and  continue  to 
do  so  to  their  tw’entietli  year,  each  ' 
of  them  will,  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned,  excel  more  in  bis  own 
style  than  be  can  in  the  other,  sup¬ 
pose  be  were  to  attempt  it  after  that 
period.  Accordingly  if  they  were 
to  w'rite  a  ^irize  poem  at  this  age, 
and  the  subject  to  be  of  a  romantic 
cliaracter,  it  is  certain  that  be  who 
bad  hitherto  wooed  only  the  tender 
muse,  sliould  resign  the  prize  to  his 
more  fortunate  competitor,  though 
bis  original  genius  was  exactly  the 
same.  The  observations,  wbieli  I 
have  made  on  the  cultivation  of  mu¬ 
sic,  will  also  shew,  that  if  the  latter 
were  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  romantic  poetry,  be  would 
never  arrive  at  the  same  eminence 
with  the  former.  Arguiug,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Mr.  Warton  and 
his  followers,  we  should  maintain 
that  the  former  gained  the  prize 
through  tlie  superiority  of  genius 
alone.  Hut  how'  easy  is  it  to  shew 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  this  <loe- 
trine.  If  the  subjwt  of  the  prize 
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poem  were  of  the  tender  and  pathe¬ 
tic  kind,  he  who  lost  the  former 
prize  would  easily  {^ain  the  present ; 
and,  consequently,  we  must  in  this 
rase  pronounce  him  a  superior  ge¬ 
nius  to  the  other,  whence  we  are 
iirressarily  driven  to  this  absurd 
conclusion,  that  each  of  them  is  jtii- 
petior  and  inferior  to  the  other. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  govern¬ 
ments,  “  that  which  e’er  is  best  ad¬ 
ministered  is  best;”  and,  of  poetry  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that 
the  greatest  poet  is  he,  who  must 
eminently  excels  in  that  peculiar 
department  or  style  of  poetry  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  cultivate. 
It  is,  therefore,  tlie  most  miserable 
criticism  to  say  that  Snenser  is  a 
greater  poet  than  Pope,  uecause  the 
“  Fairy  Queen  ”  has  more  of  ideal¬ 
ism  and  romance  than  the  “  Rape 
of  the  Lock.’'  If  this  cause  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  constitute  his  8up<*riority, 
it  follows  very  simply  and  naturally 
that  Pope  is  a  greater  poet  than 
Spenser,  because  “  The  Rape  of  the 
Luck  ”  displays  a  greater  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  fasliionahle  life,  the  sen- 
tiiueuts  which  are  apt  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  and  the  conduct  pursued  by 
fashionable  people  when  placed  in 
peculiar  situations,  than  the  *MViry 
Queen.”  This  argument  will  there¬ 
fore  prove,  as  in  the  former  case, 
that  Spenser  is  superior  to  Pope,  and 
Pope  to  Spenser. 

To'  these  arguments  it  may  lie 
replied,  that  certain  subjects  of  poet¬ 
ry  do  not  admit  of  the  same  excel¬ 
lence  with  others;  and  that  it  re¬ 
quires,  therefore,  little  genius  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  such  subjects  are  capable. 
This  is  also  a  popular  theory,  but  it 
is  still  more  fallacious  than  the  for- 
tner.  Take  what  style  of  poetry 
you  please ;  the  comic,  the  tragic, 
the  pathetic,  the  Hudibrastic,  the 
sentimental,  the  sublime,  and  either 
of  them  opens  a  field  to  more  com¬ 
prehension  and  concentration  of 
thought,  and  to  the  exercise  of  more 
genius  and  mental  energy,  than 
ever  illumuied  the  human  mind. 


Those  three  immortal  poets  who  are 
said  to  have  exhausted  nature,  hut 
who  left  more  of  her  veiled  in  im- 

{>enet cable  obscurity  than  has  ever 
ii‘cu  discovere<l,  could  not  give  the 
most  trilling  and  uniuiportant  sub¬ 
ject  all  the  poetic  excellence  of 
which  it  is  capable.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  is,  the  poet  is 
licensed  to  take  his  embellishments 
and  noetic  nsstH'iatioiis  fixun  the 
bouiufless  and  illimitable  range  of 
the  sensible,  the  intellectual,  hiuI  the 
ideal  world.  In  every  subject  he  is 
at  liberty  to  shake  off,  if  he  can,  the 
thraldom  of  matter,  to  assume  the 
pinions  of  the  Maumian  hard,  and 
clothing  himsi'lf  in  the  aerial  vest¬ 
ments  of  poetic  intelligence,  to  range 
at  large  through  those  undiscovered 
climes  which  are  scattered  with  a 
careless  hand  through  the  deep  pro¬ 
found  of  real  and  imaginary  crea¬ 
tion.  AccorJingly  we  have  triHing 
and  frivolous  poems  on  the  suh- 
limest  subjects,  and  poems  of  the 
highest  comparative  excellence  on 
subjects  which  are  at  once  trilling 
and  frivolous  in  their  nature.  Black- 
more  has  written  on  the  Creation  ; 
what  subject  more  sublime?  Boi- 
leaii  has  written  his  “  Lutrin 
What  incident  more  frivolous  than 
that  on  which  it  is  founded  ?  Yet 
the  “Lutrin”  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  “  Creation,”  but  still  not  so  su¬ 
perior  to  it  as  it  might  lie ;  for  low 
us  the  subject  is,  it  is  capable  of 
more  excellence  than  it  could  derive 
from  the  brightest  genius  that  ever 
existed.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to 
say  that  one  poet  must  he  greater 
than  another,  because  the  subject 
he  has  chosen  admits  of  greater  ex¬ 
cellence;  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  trilling  scope  gives  a  greater 
scope  to  human  genius  than  can  ever 
be  exercised.  To  make  poetic  pre¬ 
eminence,  therefore,  depend  on  the 
subject,  is  just  as  pliilosopbic  as  to 
maintain  that  he  who  allays  his 
thirst  at  a  small  fountain,  cannot 
qualf  as  much  as  he  who  quenches 
it  at  the  source  of  tlie  Nile. 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  nrxt.J 
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OX  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE. 

('Includiny  Strictures  on  Several  Metropolitan  Preachers.  J 


Or  all  mankind  amenable  to  the 
bar  of  criticism,  there  are  no  persons 
who  have  been  less  frequently  suin- 
inonefl  to  receive  its  decisions,  than 
those  who  liave  sought  and  attained 
excellence  in  the  pulpit.  Various 
causes  have  combined  to  exempt  the 
eminent,  for  their  pulpit  eloquence, 
from  that  recordeii  praise  and  cen¬ 
sure  which  is  provoked  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  their  efforts.  The  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  cause  they  plead,  and 
the  reverence  with  whicli  it  is  re¬ 
garded,  may  have  deterred  many 
fn»m  exposing  the  imperfections  of 
the  advocates  of  a  system,  from 
which  they  derive  their  purest  con¬ 
solations,  and  their  brightest  hopes ; 
unwilling  themselves  to  rend  the 
veil  they  have  interposed  before  the 
defects  of  the  preacher,  they  at 
length  consider  it  sacrilege  if  ano¬ 
ther  hand  attempts  to  remove  it; 
forgetting,  that  Christianity  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  too  perfect  a  nature  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  sligntest  injury  from  the 
imp<'rfections  of  her  teaeWrs.  Ano¬ 
ther  obstacle  to  criticisms  on  pulpit 
eloquence  is,  the  general  ami  per¬ 
haps  laudable  custom  of  attending 
one  place  of  worship  only ;  which, 
by  limiting  the  observation  to  one 
or  two  preachers,  necessarily  pre¬ 
vents  extensive  criticism;  while  the 
mind,  acquiescing  in  the  invisible 
fetter^  of  habit,  willingly  accepts 
them  as  substitutes  for  the  more 
stimulating  enjoyments  of  variety 
and  novelty. 

Perhaps  another  deterring  cause 
may  he  traced  to  the  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing  those  among  the  clergy,  who  can 
only  he  praised  by  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  To  enrage  men,  against 
whom  we  have  no  personal  hostility, 
is  irksome  to  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  to  war  with  ignorance 
and  irritHte<l  feeling  requires  an 
almost  impenetrable  panoply. 

On  the  other  hand  the  candid,  the 
lih«»ral  and  the  generous,  would  feel 
grateful  for  the  discovery  of  their 
deviations  from  the  path  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  gla<lly  welcome  the  hand 
which  \vould  guide  them  to  the 
track  they  had  lost.  The  benefits 
which  result  from  criticism  to  the 
fine  arts,  trt  literature,  and,  indeed, 
to  eteiy  subject  upon  which  it  is 


employed,  are  indisputable;  and  I 
feet  confident,  that  if  the  discourses 
of  our  preachers  were  made  the 
theme  of  frequent  and  judicious 
public  discussiim,  their  improvenient 
W'oiild  he  rapid  and  decisive.  For 
1  wouhl  ask,  what  means  has  the 
preacher  of  ascertaining  the  errors, 
either  of  his  sermon,  or  his  mode  of 
delivery  ?  The  kindness  of  a  frieiul, 
who  is  competent  to  the  task,  is  his 
only  resource ;  and  it  certainly  is  not 
very  probable,  that  every  clergyiuaii 
is  provided  with  a  mentor,  endowed 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  gen- 
tieness  and  talent.  It  is  true,  that 
empty  pews  are  a  tolerably  comdu- 
sive  evidei)ce  of  the  deficiencies  of  a 
preacher;  though  these  are  frequent¬ 
ly  proofs,  not  of  the  want,  hut  of  tlic 
mismanagement  of  talent.  That  a 
deserted  church  is  not  an  unerring 
criterion,  from  which  to  deduce  the 
absence  of  oratorical  abilities,  is 
proved  by  the  crowds  who  some¬ 
times  attend  those  preachers,  whose 
feebleness  of  intellect  is  only  equal¬ 
led  by  that  of  their  liearers ;  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  latter  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  their  idol,  though  perhaps  des¬ 
titute  of  every  other  excellence,  is 
almost  invariably  distinguished  hy 
a  graceful  and  impressive  delivery. 
The  little  importance,  annexed  to 
this  acquirement  hy  many  of  the 
clergy,  evinces  how  little,  now  very 
little  they  are  acquainted  with  its 
pow’er.  A  school  boy,  drawling  his 
task,  is  hut  too  accurate  a  type  of 
the  listlessness  and  monotony  with 
which  many  of  the  clergy  deliver 
their  orations.  Do  they  suppose 
that  attention  is  arrested  hy  lan¬ 
guor,  or  the  feelings  interested  by 
language  uttered  in  the  chill  tones 
of  indittierence  ?  Do  they  think  that 
because  the  mind  ought  to  attend 
only  to  the  matter,  regardless  of  the 
manner,  that  the  latter  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  Impossible!  in  theory 
at  least  they  must  admit  what  they 
deny  in  practice.  I'he  study  of  elo¬ 
cution  18  neither  perplexing  nor 
abstruse  ;  let  the  clergy  transfer  to 
it  a  portion  at  least  of  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  reform  what  is  at  once 
their  bane  and  their  reproach.  A 
graceful  delivery,  united  with  a 
plain  sensible  sermon,  will  produce 
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a  more  powerful  effect  than  all  the 
acuteness  of  a  Warhurton,  than  all 
tlie  eloq^ueiice  of  a  Blair,  eould  ac- 
coinplisn  without  it.  In  the  uietro- 
p4>lis,  indeed,  where  the  stimulants 
of  fame,  and  the  hope  of  preferment 
animate  and  excite  even  those,  who 
are  re^’anlless  of  the  admonitions  of 
duty,  we  frequently  behold  the  com¬ 
bination  of  almost  every  quality 
necessary  to  constitute  excellence  in 
a  nreaeher ;  but  in  the  sequestered 
village,  conscious  that  he  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  observation  of  minds  ill 
educated,  or  totally  illiterate ;  con¬ 
scious  too,  perhaps,  that  lie  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  competency  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  Ids  w'ishes,  he  too 
often  sinks  into  supineness  and 
sloth,  and  forces  himself  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  professional  duties, 
with  the  resolution  to  sacrifice  the 
least  possible  time  to  their  fulfil¬ 
ment.  (lod  forbid  that  1  should 
assert  tliis  to  he  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  generality  of  the  country 
clergy;  there  are,  I  trust  and  believe, 
hut  few  such  ;  yet  so  extensive  is  the 
mischief  dilTiised  by  their  example, 
that  it  is  U>  be  wished  that  those 
among  the  clergy  whose  hearts  are 
alienated  from  Christianity,  and  who. 
secretly  deride  the  obligations  they 
eiifiirce  on  others,  would  volun¬ 
tarily  resign  their  violated  trusts, 
nor  continue  to  imbibe  from  the 
Keclesiastical  Establishment  that 
nourishment,  which  they  convert  by 
the  morbidness  of  their  principles 
into  streams  of  poison. 

The  additional  deformity  which 
vice  assumes,  when  pourtrayed  by 
the  sworn  champion  of  virtue,  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sigiit  an  unnecessary 
subject  of  animadversion ;  but  the 
clerical  delinquent  constantly  justi¬ 
fies  his  derelictions  from  duty  upon 
the  plea,  that  sound  doctrines  and 
pure  precepts  are  more  essential 
constituents  of  a  preacher,  than  the 
unobtrusive  lesson  of  a  holy  life. 
What — does  he  imagine  that  pathetic 
exhortations  to  prayer,  uttered  by 
lips  which  are  known  habitually  to 
insult  heaven  by  imprecations — ani¬ 
mated  persuasions  to  temperance, 
from  a  V*ing  who  makes  the  bruta¬ 
lization  of  reason  the  primary  object 
of  existence — will  produce  an  enect 
as  powerful  and  continuous,  as  if 
he  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  exhor¬ 
tations,  by  pursuing  himself  the 
path  he  recommenued  to  others? 


Impossible:  the  very  supposition  is 
absurd. 

In  the  congregated  masses  of 
large  populous  towns,  where  con¬ 
ceal  ment  is  iiracticable  for  every 
shade  of  profligacy,  respect  and  es¬ 
teem  for  imaginary  virtues  will 
frequently  accompany  admiration 
for  real  talent ;  aiul  the  ignorance  of 
a  congregation  of  the  character  of 
their  pastor,  the  consequence  of  a 
distant  residence,  different  connex¬ 
ions,  and  dissimilar  pursuits,  may 
generate  the  opinion,  that  as  a  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  ot  his  character  is  so 
difhcult  to  be  obtained,  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  that  character  is 
an  object  too  trifling  to  demand 
attention. 

Though  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
intercepted  by  ihe  foilage  of  the 
forest,  do  not  fall  upon  the  earth 
with  the  same  visible  distinctness, 
which  marks  their  appearance  upon 
the  unsheltered  plain,  still  their  heal 
is  felt,  their  brilliance  acknowledg¬ 
ed ;  and  to  question  their  power, 
because  their  operation  is  interrupt¬ 
ed,  would  Im‘  to  assert  an  absurdity. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  relative  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
in  town  and  country.  In  the  former, 
though  various  circumstances  may 
operate  to  conceal  the  general  tenour 
of  the  pastor’s  life  from  his  congre¬ 
gation,  still,  trifling  occurrences,  and 
the  united  testimony  of  those  who 
have  immediate,  and  frequent  ac¬ 
cess  to  him,  will  gradually  deli¬ 
neate  a  correct  representation  of  his 
character. 

It  is  eviilent  that,  in  an  extensive 
congregation,  numbers  must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  actions  of  their 
minister  from  report  only  ;  yet  even 
to  these,  the  charm  of  an  harmonious 
accordance  of  precept  and  example 
is  delightful;  and  the  impulse  to 
surrender  the  regulation  of  our 
minds  to  the  domination  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  we  feel  convinceil  is 
undisgraced  by  hypocrisy,  is  power¬ 
ful  and  frequently  irresistible.  But 
it  is  in  the  contracted  circle  of  a 
country  village  that  the  importance 
of  the  moralitv  of  the  clergy  is  im¬ 
periously  proclaimed  ;  there  the  mi¬ 
nutest  trait  of  character  is  known 
and  discussed ;  and  if  he,  while  re¬ 
commending  virtue  to  others,  con¬ 
stantly  practises  vice  himself,  his 
bewildered  flock  either  flv  to  another 
shepherd,  or 'consider  Iiis  guilt  a 
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snflfipirnt  apology  for  their  own. 
Kvery  tie  toiiiiLM-liii^  a  cler^nnan 
witli  his  parisfiioners  is  snapped 
asunder  by  the  immoral  conduct  of 
the  former ;  if  he  reprove  crime, 
will  it  not  turn  with  unblushing 
effrontery  and  say,  “  first  cast  out 
the  l>eam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  sec  clearly  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  l>n»ther’s 
eye.”  If  a  spirit  is  striclteii  to  earth 
hy  the  hand  of  sorrow,  will  it  not 
look  for  consolation  to  religion,  and 
seek  for  the  assistance  of  her  minis¬ 
ter  to  teach  it  to  bow  meekly  to  the 
storm.  Hut  what  consolation,  I 
would  ask,  can  be  derived  from  one 
who  considers  religion  merely  as 
the  means  of  procuring:  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  this  world  ;  ami  whose  finer 
feelings  have  lonnf  since  been  im¬ 
molated  at  the  shrine  of  self-irratifi- 
cation.  A^ain — when  death  has  set 
his  seal  upon  a  victim,  and  the 
struifijlinij  soul  is  distracted  between 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  what 
is  inevitable,  and  the  agony  of  se¬ 
parating  from  all  that  it  hail  loved 
«in  earth,  then  the  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality  rises  like  a  rainhow  to  his 


view,  and  announces  an  nncloudcj 
futurity.  Then  the  minister  of 
('hristianity  is  eagerly  sought ;  anil 
if  he  appears,  he  profiahly  chills  by 
his  apathy  the  ardour  of  expiring 
faith ;  or,  by  his  indifference  and 
levity,  mingle  doubt  with  the  che¬ 
rished  hone  of  eternity.  Such  are 
a  few  of  tlie  evils  conse(|uent  upon 
clerical  protlii^acy :  it  is  true,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities  are  invest¬ 
ed  with  power  to  punish  the  aber¬ 
rations  from  rectitude  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  community,  but  many 
circumstances  concur  to  arrest  the 
arm  of  justice  in  her  progress;  she 
cannot  punish  crimes  without  re¬ 
peated  accusation,  and  nnijuestion- 
ahle  proof;  while  mercy  interposes 
the  pleas  of  human  infirmity,  and 
the  melancholy  situation  of  the  de¬ 
linquent.  Let  those,  therefore,  whose 
inclinations  are  chained  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  vice,  pause  ere  they  hind 
themselves  to  the  strict  performance 
of  duties  which  they  secretly  resolve 
never  to  fulfil ;  aud  rememlM*r,  that 
hypocrisy  imparts,  even  to  guilt 
itself,  a  ileeper  dye.  ('riticus. 

(To  he  continued,  J 


STANZA  S. 

**  For  ever.  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
All  liiirolcntinfr  foe  to  love  ; 

An«l,  wlien  we  meet  a  mutual  heart. 

Come  ill  tietweeii  and  bid  us  part?” 

Thomson. 

Must — must  we  part?  the  moonlight  hour 
(Sweet  silent  hour!)  has  scarcely  fleil ; 

Oh  !  must  we  part  ?  then  take  this  flowV, 

And,  when  its  leaves  are  pale  and  dead, 

'J'hink  on  my  blii^hted  hopes  ;  for  there 
'J'he  emblem  ot  those  hopes  is  seen : — 

I'hink  on  my  love  and  vain  tlespair — 

On  what  thou  art,  and  once  hast  been. 

Must  thou  away  ?  Oh  !  leave  me  not 
Without  one  sigh,  to  tell  my  heart 
That  I  shall  be  not  all  forgot. 

Nor  unregarded— tho*  we  part. 

Nay,  nay,  thou  wilt  not— can’st  not  go, 

Oenyinge’en  one  farewell  tear, 

'I'o  prove,  at  least,  thou  feel’st  tho  woe 
I  If  one,  who  held  thee  too — too  dear. 

For  1  have  lived  but  in  thy  sight— 

My  heaven  w’as  in  thy  smile  display’d — 

Where’er  thou  lingcr’dst — there  was  liglit; 

Where’er  thou  w'ert  not — gloom  and  shade. 

E’en  as  the  Halcyon*  makes  her  nest. 

In  summer,  on  the  tranquil  sea, 

I  form’d  one  in  my  peaceful  breast. 

Where  storms  ne’er  came,  to  shelter  Thee.  Azar. 

•  Thf  Halrvon  •r  Kiupiftshfr  said  to  make  her  ne^t  and  bic^d  her  yoiinj  wHicu  tlu* 
it  calm  and  •till. 
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biographical  sketch  of  christophe  henry,  king  of  hayti. 


This  rrniarkablo  person  was  a  ne- 
•rro  slave,  born  in  the  island  of  Gren¬ 
ada,  on  Oct.  0th  1707.  He  served  in 
ihc  American  Revolutionary  War,  and 
received  a  wound  at  the  seiire  of 
Savannah,  and,  on  his  return  to  St. 
I)omiii};'o,  was  employed  as  un  over¬ 
seer  on  an  estate  called  the  Lemonade, 
the  property  of  Dureau  de  la  iMalle, 
the  translator  of  Tacitus.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  even  in  this  occupation  he  dis¬ 
played  the  natural  severity  of  his  dis¬ 
position,  but  these  accounts,  taken  from 
his  Haytian  biopfraphers,  do  not  pre¬ 
cisely  accord  with  the  history  pfiveii  of 
him  by  writers  in  Europe,  who  assert 
that  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  ISt. 
Kitts,  und  in  1780,  beingr  twelve  years 
of  ajje,  was  shipped  to  Cape  Francois 
and  sold  as  a  slave.  His  purchaser 
bred  him  as  a  cook,  and  havincf  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  art,  in  1781)  he  was  cook 
to  the  Ooss,  an  inn  situated  in  Rnc 
d’  Kspajjne,  at  Cape-town,  and  kept 
by  a  Madame  Montg^eou.  Whichever 
history  of  his  early  life  may  be  true, 
it  is  certain  that,  when  the  measures 
of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  France 
occasioned  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  of  St.  l)omin|;o,  Christophe  be¬ 
came  an  active  partizan  of  the  cause 
of  emancipation,  and  soon  acquired  an 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow  slaves,  by 
the  daring’  intrepidity  which  he  dis¬ 
played  in  several  sanguinary  conflicts. 
Toussaint  Louveriure,  the  first  supreme 
chief  of  the  liberated  negroes,  appoint¬ 
ed  Christophe  a  general  of  brigade, 
and  dispatched  him  to  suppress  un  in- 
sorrection  which  had  been  fomented 
against  the  authority  of  Tonssaint  by 
his  nephew,  named  Moses.  Christophe 
possessed  himself  of  this  leader  by 
perfidy,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  uncle  Toussaint,  who  appointed 
Christophe  to  succeed  him  as  governor 
of  the  northern  province.  But  the 
execution  of  Moses  occasioned  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  which  broke  out  at  Cape-town  on 
the  2Utof  Oct.  1821,  and  spread  to 
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several  other  placet.  Christophe  at 
the  head  of  his  black  troops  attacked 
the  insurgents  in  every  dirt'ction,  and, 
by  his  personal  courage  and  vigour, 
contributed  greatly  to  suppress  the  iu- 
snrrection.  It  must  l>e  observed,  that 
Moses  supported  the  principle  of  an¬ 
nihilating  the  whites,  against  the  unch; 
whose  better  policy  it  isasto  encourage 
a  mixed  association  of  the  ditiereiit 
colours.  But  the  principles  of  Moses 
bad  rendered  him  so  popular,  that  w  hen 
Christophe  became  king  he  thonglit  it 
advisable  to  trc’at  his  nicninry  with 
respect  in  many  public  iiistrntnents, 
ns  well  as  by  means  of  his  confidential 
agents. 

Christophe  commanded  at  the  ('ape 
on  the  arrival  of  the  French  expedition 
under  Le  Clere,  in  1802.  He  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  in  the 
correspondence  which  arose  out  of  this 
summons,  there  were  chaiactcrislie  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  a  generosity  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  gave  the  sable  chieftain 
a  high  superiority  over  his  white  op¬ 
ponent.  “  If,”  said  Christophe,  “  yon 
use  against  me  the  force  you  threaten, 

I  will  resiAt  you  with  the  intrepidity 
of  a  soldier,  and,  if  the  fate  of  arms  hr 
in  your  favour,  you  shall  enter  the 
(,'upe  not  until  it  is  a  smoking  ruin, 
and  even  on  its  cinders  will  I  continue 
to  combat  you.  The  troops,  which  you 
threaten  to  disembark,  I  consider  as 
houses  of  cards  which  the  slightest 
breath  can  destroy  ;  and  for  your  pi*r- 
sonal  esteem,  1  wish  it  not  at  that  price 
to  which  you  attach  it— the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  my  duty.”  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  he  writes,  “  I  want  but  proofs 
sufficient  to  assure  me  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  liberty  and  equality  in  favour 
of  the  people  of  this  colony.  The  laws, 
by  which  the  mother  country  has  con¬ 
secrated  this  great  principle,  will  carry 
this  conviction  to  my  heart,  and  I  pro- 
test  to  you  that  my  submissiou  shall 
be  immediately  consequent  to  my  ob- 
taiuiiig  such  a  proof  by  your  ackuow. 
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led(if(iiei)t  of  Iho^o  laws." — You 
propow  to  me,  citizon  (Jfnoial,  to  af¬ 
ford  you  the  mcauM  of  your  ticcurimj 
fitMieral  Tuusi^aiut  Louverture.  Such 
conduct  oil  my  part  would  be  trcasoii- 
nble  and  perfidious,  and  your  de^^rud- 
iiilT  proposal  coiiviiiceH  me  of  your 
unconquerable  repu<fiiancc  to  believe 
me  HUHceptihle  ol  the  least  M'liliment 
of  delicaey  and  honour."— Twelve 
year*,  General,  have  we  been  fi^litin*; 
for  liberty,  for  those  rif^hts,  which  like 
yourself,  we  have  ^fained  at  the  price 
of  our  blood,  and  1  have  always  been 
averse  to  believe  that  the  French,  after 
inakinu^  such  i^rcat  sacrifices  to  obtain 
them,  would  wish  to  deprive  of  them  a 
people,  who  g:lory  in  formincf  a  part  of 
the  ;;!:reat  nation,  and  in  participating 
in  the  advantap^cs  which  they  have 
gained  by  the  revolution." 

'I'hc  blacks,  however,  disunited  and 
betrayed,  yielded  at  fii*st  to  (jeiieral 
I.e  Clere,  almost  without  resistance. 
Dessalines  and  C'hristophe  were  almost 
the  only  chiefs  who  otlered  resistance. 
They  were  procluimed  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  at  length  overcome  by 
superiority  of  iiiinibcrs.  Christrophe 
evacuated  Forf-au-Piiiice,  firing  the 
town,  and  ejecting  a  junction  with 
'Foiissaint  Louverture,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  thousand  men.  When  the 
perfidy  of  the  French  hud  acquired  the 
|M)ssessiun  of  Toiissuint's  person,  the 
war  seemed  suppressed,  but  it  present¬ 
ly  burst  forth  with  renewed  energy 
under  the  command  of  Dessalines.  'Fhe 
climate  favoured  the  efforts  of  these 
heroic  blacks,  and,  before  the  end  of 
180r>,  the  Freneh  army  at  St.  Domingo 
ceased  to  exist.  A  national  assembly 
met  on  the  1st  Jan.  ISO  I,  and  restored 
to  the  island  its  primitive  name  of 
Ilayti.  Dessalines  was  elected  Gover¬ 
nor-general  fur  life.  The  island  was 
divided  into  six  military  departments, 
encli  commanded  by  a  General  of  di¬ 
vision.  CMiristophe  was  the  oldest  of 
Dessalines'  officers,  and  he  was  put 
into  the  government  of  the  depart ineiit 
of  the  Cape,  The  baneful  example  of 
Napoleon's  ambition  soon  spread  its 
iiiHiience  to  St.  Domingo,  and  Dessa- 
lines  proeluimed  himself  Finperor,  with 
a  right  to  appoint  his  successor  to  the 
throne.  On  the  ‘ilMh  July  ISO,'),  the 
second  year  of  their  iiidependniice, 
IK'ssalines  ap))oluted  Christophe,  Com- 
mander-iii-chief  of  the  army  of  Ilayti. 
The  republican  party  rose  against  llic 
usurped  gt^vcrninent,  and,  under  a  man 
of  colour  named  Pethioii,  a  virtuous 
riti/en  and  a  skilful  olheer,  command- 
iug  the  division  of  Port-au-Prince, 
they  overthraw  the  usurpation  in  Oct. 


iSOti,  Dessalines  perishing  dminir 
commotioir.  it  appears  tliat  Chrisiuphc 
was  no  stranger  to  his  being  tukrn 
otf,  and  on  his  death  the  war  bccanif 
fierce  between  ('hristophe  and  Peiliiou, 
'I'he  province  of  the  north,  and  ihp 
first  division  of  tlie  province  ctf  ih^ 
west,  continued  in  suhmissiuii  to  ClnU. 
tophe:  while  the  province  of  the  south, 
and  th('  second  division  of  that  of  thr 
west,  udlierod  to  the  (leneral  IVtliiim 
All  assembly  of  ilepnties  was  C()iiv»»kp»l 
at  Port-au-Piiiiee,  the  inajoriiy  siij. 
ported  Pethion,  but  the  minoriiy  pro. 
tested  against  their  decision,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1807,  a  civil  war  may  h.- 
said  to  have  been  kindled-  A  new  u^• 
sembly  wascoiivokcil  at  the  (’ape  luuUr 
the  intlueiicc  of  ('hristophe,  whieli  d». 
creed  the  constitution  of  the  I7ili  fob 
1807,  nuininatiiig  (’liristo|)he  PresiiUiu 
for  life,  and  Generalissimo  of  the  mili. 
tury  and  naval  forces  of  the  island. 
At  the'saine  time  the  province  of  ihr 
south-west  established  the  repnhiie  ol 
Ilayti,  with  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  tlie  I’nited  .States*,  IVthiun 
being  President  for  four  years.  In  tlir 
mean  while  (.'hristophe,  with  admiraiilo 
dexterity,  placed  his  military,  naval, 
fiscal  and  civil  establishments,  in  the 
must  vigorous  and  etlieient  condition, 
and  pushed  tlie  war  against  his  rival 
with  much  activity,  but  with  little 
success. 

On  the  Q8th  March  1811,  (’hristophe 
declared  himself  hereditary  monarch 
of  Ilayti,  under  the  title  of  Henry  1, 
and  he  abolislied  ull  councils,  exci'iit 
an  executive  council  composed  of  his 
othcersaml  courtiers.  Ills  wife,  Maria 
l.ouisa,  a  black  woman,  married  on 
the  loth  July  17(»3,  was  styled  tiucoii, 
and  tlie  eldest  son  was  to  bo  called 
Prince  royal  of  Ilayti.  From  this  epoch, 
the  government  publications  declaimed 
against  demagogues  and  nnarchisis; 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  forms,  core- 
monies,  and  most  trifling  subjects  oi 
court  etiquette,  were  regulated  by  royal 
ordinances,  and,  on  the  bth  April  fol¬ 
lowing,  appeared  an  edict  ereatir.gan 
hereditary  nubility  of  princes,  dukes, 
eonnts,  barons,  and  knights,  with  an 
allotment  of  heraldic  devices,  and  ar- 
inorial  bearings.  The  instability  cl 
human  affairs  and  fhc  vanity  of  huraaii 
nature  were  never  more  |>owcrfull)' 
or  more  ridiculously  displayed,  lhau 
ill  this  sudden  assumption  of  titles,  he¬ 
raldry,  and  feudal  rights,  by  negroes, 
ignorant  and  rude,  wlio,  but  a  few 
years  before  had  toiled  under  the  ca¬ 
price,  the  insolence,  the  lash  of  their 
mercenary  and  brutal  owners,  (hi  the 
7lh  of  the  mouth  (April),  Chrislopbe 
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iM^ucd  an  edict  couhtitutiiijr  an  Arcliiii- 
|)iM:o|>ul  See  in  the  ciipitul  of  Muyti, 
uiuJ  fiut)Vup:un  dioceses  in  tlic  ditierent 
cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Jtiit  that,  \%!iicii  is  more  honorable 
to  (  hrisiophe,  was  the  (%)de  llenrie, 
published  by  him  on  the  ‘20th  Feb. 
18i“2.  'Fhe  laws  of  his  empire  are 
divided  into  nine  heads,  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  civil  code  approximates 
to  the  similar  division  of  the  C'ode 
>'apoloon.  Divorce  is  prohibited;  death 
,iud  tlic  confiscation  of  property  is  en¬ 
acted  ;  morals  and  the  catholic  reli- 
pioa  arc  especially  protected  ;  and  the 
institution  of  a  jury  is  nut  admitted. 
'Ihe  coronation  ot  I'hristophe  took 
place  on  the  *2d  June  181*2  ;  the  public 
fuuetiouaries  from  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island,  and  the  British  naval  otticers 
till  the  station,  were  present  at  the 
ccreiiioiiy,  which  rivalled  in  pomp  and 
iiM^niticence  the  coronation  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  most  luxurious  courts 
of  lairope.  IVI.  Brelle,  Archbishop  of 
Ilayii  and  Duke  of  Anse,  consecrated 
his  .Majesty  with  the  formula  and  reli- 
irious  pomp  of  the  Homan  Pontificate, 
ihe  coronation  oath  was  merely  to 
uiaiutain  the  then  existing  order  of 
thiii^;s,  and  to  resist  the  rc-cstablish- 
ineiit  of  white  domination.  On  the 
senior  British  officer,  drinking:  Chris- 
tophe's  health  at  the  hau(|nct,  the  sable 
monarch  rose  and  drank,  **  to  my  dear 
brother  (ieorge  /i/.— may  he  prove 
uu  invincible  obstacle  to  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon — and  may  he  ahvays  be 
the  romtant  friend  of  llayti.” 

In  1813,  the  numerous  defections  of 
his  subjects  presaged  his  future  fall, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  freer, 
and  const'qucutly  better  principles  of 
his  republican  rival.  But  his  military 
^'cnius  g:ave  him  a  temporary  advan- 
la^fe  over  his  more  moderate  and  cii- 
lil^htciied  adversary.  The  defections 
of  his  subjects  exasperated  the  natural 
fcro.sity  of  Christophe's  disposition, 
and  stimulated  him  to  acts  of  gfreat 
Iwrbarity.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  Christophe  tiatterml 
himself  that  his  conduct  and  preten- 
Hous  would  be  more  favourably  view¬ 
ed  by  Louis,  than  they  had  been  by 
Napoleon.  But  Louis  dispatched  a 
commission  to  St.  Domingo  with  pro- 
lK>salH  tantamount  to  requiring:  a  g:ra- 
dual  recurrence  to  the  old  regime. 
The  nej^ro  Monarch  received  the  terms 
^*th  just  indif^nation.  He  summoned 
a  council  of  the  nation  at  his  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  on  the  ‘2l8t  Oct.  1814, 
and  the  exposr  of  the  instructions  and 
desijfos  of  the  French  jfoveriinient 
awakened  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the 
population.  Oliristophc  prepared  fur 


the  most  determined  resistance,  and,  in 
his  instructions  to  his  officers,  he  or- 
dered  them  to  provitle  torches  and 
combustible  materials  sufficient  to  hum 
all  the  towns— >on  the  landing:  of  an 
enemy  to  destroy  every  sjieeies  of  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  building:,  to  blow  up  the 
brids:es,  break  down  all  dikes  and 
causeways,  to  devastate  the  country, 
and  to  retire  with  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  into  the  mountains,  und,  finally,  to 
spare  neither  aife  nor  sex  of  those 
enemies  who  fell  into  their  hands,  hut 
to  inflict  upon  them  the  **  most  horrible 
species  of  punishiiumt.'*  These  orders 
were  in  unison  with  the  freiierni  spirit 
of  the  people.  One  of  tl>e  French 
a;;ents  was  taken  with  his  papers, 
which  were  published,  and  himself  ex¬ 
amined  and  exposed  to  the  interrog:u- 
tories  of  all  the  people,  but  no  further 
injury  was  permitted  to  his  |>erson. 
'Fhe  French  Kini;  with  i^re.it  meanness 
subsequently  disavowed  this  embassy, 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  *28th  Jan.  181b. 
t'hristophe,  to  secui*e  the  people  to  his 
interests,  now  gave  greater  liberty  to 
the  press;  he  decreed  a  gratuitous 
iustriiction  for  the  people,  made  efforfu 
to  abolish  even  the  French  language, 
hiring  numerous  laiglish  artists  und 
instructors,  and  ordering  all  iiistruc. 
tions  to  be  conveyed  in  that  language. 
On  the  ‘20th  Nov.  1810,  he  refused  to 
receive  the  new  coiniiiissioners  sc’iit  to 
llayti  by  the  King  of  France,  declar 
ing  that  he  would  not  treat  with  France 
hut  upon  the  basis  of  independence 
and  equality  of  national  rights,  and 
the  commissioners,  having  received 
similar  answers  from  I’cthion,  re¬ 
turned  to  F-urope.  'Fhe  negociations 
with  the  IVeiich  had  dis,ilaye<l  the  per¬ 
sonal  superiority  of  Fethion  over  his 
rival,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  moder¬ 
ating  his  tyranny;  and,  on  the  l4tli 
July  1819,  he  abolished  an  odious  law 
confining  the  proprietorship  of  land  to 
general  ofticers.  Fethion  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1818,  hiid  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Boyer,  whom  he  had 
nominated  his  successor ;  and  this  new 
Fresident  commenced  his  government 
by  conquering  from  Christophe  the 
country  called  the  C*rande-.4nse.  which 
he  attached  to  the  republic.  The  just 
and  moderate  government  of  Boyer 
was  so  strongly  in  contrast  to  the 
sordid,  barbarous,  and  selfish  policy 
of  Christophe,  as  to  detach  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  allegiance.  In  Sept. 
18*20,  the  garrison  of  St.  Marc  were  so 
cxcitCMl  at  the  indignities  which  (Airis- 
tophe  imposed  upon  their  (.’oloiiel,  by 
means  of  the  Covernor  ot  the  city, 
that  they  rose  en  musxey  put  the  (iover- 
iior  to  death, and  scut  u  deputation  t» 
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Hoycr  otrcriiiK’  to  form  a  junction  witli 
the  n’puhlic.  Hoyer  huKtily  assem- 
blctl  un  army  of  Hfieeii  Ihoimand  moii, 
and  inarched  tosup|K>rt  the  iiiKurjrents. 
<'hristo|)ho  was  lahuuri  1142:  under  a  para¬ 
lytic  uH'ection,  niidf  tihiittinuf  himself 
up  ill  his  furtihed  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
dispatched  his  army  a$!:ainst  the  iii- 
aurp^entK  of  St.. Marc;  but  on  >\ilhdraw- 
inc'  these  troops  from  the  capital,  the 
people  of  the  metropolis  rose  in  rebel¬ 
lion  ai^ainst  him  ;  and  on  the  tith  Oct., 
the  (jeiieral,  Richard  Duke  of  Marm- 
clade,  proclainted  to  the  troops,  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  cnthnHia.*<m  by  all  classes 
of  persons.  C  hristophe’s  body  p^uard, 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  picked  men, 
still  adhered  to  his  interests,  lie  was 
borne  unionist  these  troops,  addressed 
them  with  praises  and  assurances  of 
itwvard,  and  dis[katched  them  under 
eonimand  of  his  brother-in-law  to  meet 
file  enemy;  but  news  was  soon  hroujjht 
to  Christophe,  that  these  household 
troops  had  i^one  over  to  the  repub¬ 
licans,  deiuandi!i);  the  deposition  of 
their  former  soverei«;n.  I'poii  heurin^:^ 
this,  ho  retired  to  his  ehamher  in  des¬ 
pair  and  shot  himself  throu^;h  the  heart, 
on  the  Hlh  t)ct.  18*20,  bciii}'  fifty-three 
>ears  of  His  body  was  i((nonii- 

niously  exposed  on  the  high-ways  for 
several  days— his  son  was  massacred, 
but  his  widow  and  two  daughtci*s  were 
allowed  by  Royer  to  retire  in  safety  ; 
and  they  immediately  sailed  for  Kni(- 
land,  and  have  since  lived  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  l.oiidon  in  a  state  of  genteel 
independence.  All  titles,  and  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  nobility  were  forthwith 
abolished  by  Royer,  who  established 
(he  republican  government  through¬ 
out  the  former  territori«*s  of  (Ihristophc; 
and,  finally  by  his  skill  and  prudence, 
succeeded  in  aniulganiatiiig  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island  with  the  new  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  hUicks. 

('hrisiophe  had  hoorded  240,0(><) 
dollarB  at  Sans  Souci,  and  40,tM)0,tK)0 
of  pi;isttt*s,  (10,000,000  sterling)  was 
found  at  Fort  Henri.  This  sum  accords 
with  the  boast  which  the  Count  Le¬ 
monade  had  ofliciully  made,  that  the 
Fmperor  intended  to  pave  aud  ceil  the 
rotunda  of  his  palace  with  coin. 
Christophe  was  guilty  of  the  most 
atnxious  cruelties;  his  pecuniary  ex¬ 
actions  were  enormous;  he  had  been 
uiuniticeiit  to  his  superior  offieers,  but 
as  to  the  great  body  of  his  people,  he 
had  merely  Substituted  the  attachment 
of  thf'in  us  slaves  to  the  soil,  instead 
of  the  former  system  of  rendering  them 
the  property  of  white  individuals.  All 
the  lands  of  the  former  proprietors  he 
reserved  to  himself,  except  a  few  es¬ 


tates  with  which  he  had  rewarded  hi* 
(jencrals.  The  produce  in  kind,  of  hi« 
reserved  lands,  the  customs,  and  other 
taxes  yielded  him  a  considerable  re. 
venue.  The  intellect  displayed  by 
('hristophe  was  suflicient  to  relierc 
the  negro  froui  the  charge  of  heiii]* 
of  an  inferior  nature ;  but  how  much 
more  exulted  was  the  character  of 
his  rival  Fethion,  who  taking  hi« 
country-men  from  the  debasement 
of  slavery,  converted  them  into  free 
citizens,  established  over  them  au  en- 
lightened  system  of  government,  and 
after  for  ten  years  executing  the  su- 
preme  magistracy  w  ith  vigour  aud  jus. 
tice,  dies  poor,  and  leaves  his  country 
free.  Christophe  was  of  Herculean 
form,  and  possessed  of.  fortitude,  and 
desperate  bravery.  In  the  severest 
conflicts  he  would  animate  his  ranks 
by  exhibiting  the  rage  and  fury  of  a 
tiger.  Jle  was  viudietivc  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  hesitated  at  no  cruelty 
which  gratified  his  passions,  or  waii 
calculated  to  promote  his  interests. 
His  mind  possessed  extraordinary  vi- 
gour,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
incapable  of  profound  thought,  or  of 
ac(|uiring  comprehensive  systems.  A 
certain  tact  of  governing  had  taught 
him  the  uccessity  of  public  officers 
being  pure,  and  that  their  duties  ought 
to  be  performed  with  diligence  and 
dispatch.  His  establishments  were 
therefore  well  conducted.  He  had 
learnt  that  manufactures,  agriculture, 
aud  coimiicrce,  arc  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  state  ;  that  large  pub* 
lie  buildings  are  necessary  to  its  gran- 
dour  ;  and  that  morality  is  essential  to 
its  stability.  He  was  therefore  always 
endeavouring  to  effect  these  causes  of 
iiaiiuiial  prosperity  by  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  often  mistaken  ordinances 
forgetting  that  their  only  sources  were 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
security  of  property.  The  arena  of 
his  exploits  was  hardly  large  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  a  conspicuous  place 
ill  the  page  of  history,  but,  considering 
his  attainment  to  a  throne  from  a  state 
of  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  slav¬ 
ery,  considering  the  barbarous  con¬ 
dition  of  those  whom  he  had  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  with  such  materials, 
during  a  period  of  revolution,  he  con¬ 
trived  in  a  few  ycai*8  to  found  an  em¬ 
pire,  to  build  a  superb  city,  and  lo 
form  both  civil  and  military  establish¬ 
ments  far  surpassiug  any  possessed  by 
the  ueighbouriiig  colonies  of  the  three 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  we  cas- 
not  but  allow  that  his  qualities  were 
at  least  equal  to  the  average  of  those, 
who  are  celebrated  as  great  princes, 
or  as  successful  warriors. 
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f.f  (Ifrnicr  ths  (Vaar#,  Af. — The 
I,aht  of  the  Cii'sars ;  or,  the  Fall  of 
the  Kt>inan  Kmn’ire  in  the  Fast.  Hy 
M.  le  Coiule  tic  Vaiihlaiic.  1  vol. 
J»vo.  tJs.  tid. 

Ill  >T.  do  Vanhlaiic  are  united  those 
various  qimlities  re(}uisite  to  form  an 
esliiiiablc  public  character;  one  of  the 
most  distinsuished  orators  and  zealous 
patriots  of  France.  Wc  arc  therefore 
ai^reeahly  surprised  to  sec  him,  by  the 
publication  of  the  poem  we  have  just 
announced,  shine  amonp^st  the  most  cs- 
tiinabic  pot'ts  of  the  present  day.  The 
subject  of  this  poem  is  one  of  the  best 
that  the  history  of  man  could  oiler.  It 
is  not,  as  in  the  Iliad,  the  coalition  of 
SOUK*  petty  princes  aprainst  a  city  of 
Asia  .Minor,  a  subject  <»f  small  import¬ 
ance  in  itself,  and  which  the  poet  was 
obliired  to  make  subordinate  to  the  de- 
vclopenient  of  the  anpccr  of  one  of  the 
ttreciaii  chiefs.  It  is  not,  ns  in  the 
daieid,  the  invasion  of  a  little  country 
ill  ancient  A nsonia,  which  precedes  the 
iiniuii  of  the  chief  of  the  enterprise 
nith  the  danj^htcr  of  the  weak  sove- 
rcip^n  of  a  p  *tty  state.  It  is  not,  like 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  compiest, 
corfainly  a  respectable  one,  which 
o(  oasioned  lio  permanent  revolution  in 
the  destinies  of  the  people  of  Fmrope 
or  .\sia.  It  is  the  irruption  of  a  horde 
of  men  harb.irous  in  their  manners  and 
relipfion  into  Furopc ;  it  is  the  capture 
of  the  last  rampart,  and  the  capital,  of 
the  colossal  Uoman  Fmpirc  of  the  Fast, 
overwhelmed  by  its  ferocious  conquer¬ 
ors;  it  is  the  ahsolutc  destruction  of 
that  empire.  I'hc  execution  appears 
to  us  equal  to  the  map^niticcncc  of  the 
subject.  The  marvellous  is  in  some 
depree  a  necessary  part  of  an  epic 
poem  :  in  employiiic^  it,  IM.  de  Vau- 
blaiic  has  not  made  use  of  mytholoR'y, 
as  bcinpf  common-place  ;  nor  of  mag'ic, 
as  he  mipfht  by  that  means  have  rashly 
put  himself  in  comparison  with  Tasso : 
he  has  therefore  been  oblipredto  create 
a  new  species  of  the  marvellous. 

A  younu  ^t^d  beautiful  virjfin,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  kintrsof  Parthia,  whom 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  oblijfcd 
to  take  refup-e  at  Bysantium,  resolved 
to  unite  herself  to  the  God  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  by  solemn  vows :  at  the  moment 
ot  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice, 
^iandiulla  penetrates  into  Bysantium, 
J»nd  carries  away  Theodora,  which  is 
the  name  of  fhc  younjj  virgin,  with 


whose  fate,  an  ancient  oracle  had  de¬ 
clared,  was  involved  that  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  captive,  after  having  met 
with  great  dangers  by  sea  and  on  the 
rocks,  is  truiisported  to  the  camp  of  the 
iMiissuImanus,  who,  under  the  coin* 
maud  of  Mahomet  II.,  their  cni|>cror,  b«*- 
sieged  Bysantium.  Mahomet  and  Sun- 
diulla  are  both  in  love  with  Theodoru  ; 
hut  Saiidiulla  is  more  tender  and  re¬ 
spectful,  and  Theodora  is  not  entirely 
insensible.  Nothing  restrains  the  fu¬ 
rious  love  of  .Mahomet:  the  |M>et  art- 
tuliy  cuiitrusls  these  ditforciit  senti¬ 
ments.  At  the  moiueiit,  when  to  pos¬ 
sess  Theodora  Mahomet  is  going  to 
use  violence,  and  when,  to  free  herself, 
Theodora  intends  to  kill  herself,  she  is 
taken  up  to  heaven.  The  oracle  whicli 
attached  her  fate  to  that  of  Bysantium 
is  llicii  accomplished. 

The  characters  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  poem  arc  drawn  with 
the  greatest  vigour;  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  is  that  of  Saiidialla.  'I'his 
young  hero,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Scaiidcrhcrg,  hud  been  taken  from  his 
parents  when  a  child :  brought  up  in 
their  religion,  and  gained  their  respect 
by  his  eminent  qualities;  he  distin- 
gtiishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  By- 
s.intium,  with  the  fiery  courage  of 
Achilles,  and  the  impetuous  ardour  of 
Rciiaud :  but,  however  brilliant  his 
character,  he  never  eclipses  the  CJreek 
Km|K‘ror,  Constantine  Paleogalus.  Al¬ 
ways  active  and  vigilant,  this  prince  is 
constantly  employed  in  fortifying  the 
posts  of  the  besieged  town,  or  fighting 
upon  the  breaches,  defending,  even 
with  his  latest  breath,  the  unhappy  By- 
santinm  against  the  ferocious  .Mussul. 
inanns,  who  penetrated  into  every  part 
of  the  city,  lie  encouniged  the  timid 
soldiers  with  the  powerful  example  of 
hcioic  valour ;  and  his  caution  and 
prudence  restrained  those  who  would 
iiavc  rashly  exposed  themselves.  A 
great  many  gentlemen  of  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  blood  of  France  abandoned 
their  fire-sides  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Bysantium,  where  they  proudly  sus¬ 
tained  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
French  armies. 

In  the  composition  of  his  poem  M. 
dc  Vuublanc  has  made  some  bold  at¬ 
tempts,  many  of  which  arc  happy;  one 
of  them,  however,  is  not  udmissible ; 
it  is  that  which  induced  him  to  perso¬ 
nify  u'cnkneuj  which  is  only  a  moral 
being,  or  rather  the  almost  total  priva¬ 
tion  of  all  the  estimable  qualities.  'Fhe 
exterior  marks  of  effeminacy  arc  capable 
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«l  iM'injj  ma<l«  produce  the  iiioht 
reductive  iiuHfjt***  in  |>octry.  3'hiH  has 
hoeii  happily  excMuplitiod  by  Hoiieau  in 
that  celebrated  line, 

*•  SiMipIre,  entond  »cti  I  ras,  ferine  To  il  et  b'on- 

durt." 

Weakness,  on  the  contrary,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  perceived  but  thronph  the  apathy 
of  him  who  is  iutiuenced  by  it. 

The  style  of  this  poem  is  ijencrally 
noble  and  cncrfyctic.  'i'hc  first  canto 
is  the  least  vigorous:  inspiration,  which 
is  the  distintrnishint'  characteristic  of  a 
poet,  IM.  dc  Vaublanc  did  not  then  suf¬ 
ficiently  feel.  The  other  cantos  pos¬ 
sess  that  inaunificence  of  style  which 
helonps  to  the  subject.  Happy  arc 
those  to  whom  may  be  applied,  as  well 
as  to  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the  famous  de¬ 
vice,  rurrit  ennr/o.  We  rejjrct  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  transcribe 
any  part  of  this  poem  which  would  jus¬ 
tify  our  opinion  of  its  merit,  and  which 
oiM^ht  to  place  the  author  amoup  the 
most  distinj^uished  poets  of  the  present 
day.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  some 
parts  a  little  laboured.  1'he  happy  fa¬ 
cility,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  ver- 
sific.ation  throup^hout,  proves  that  this 
production  was  not  a  work  of  labour, 
lint  an  agreeable  recreation  from  his 
political  pursuits. 

Tableaux  JtincraireSt  tinerary, 
or  Hoad-hook  of  the  l>istances  from 
l*aris  to  the  principal  Towns  of 
France,  and  to  all  the  C'apitals  in 
Fnro]>e.  Hy  M.  C<»Uin.  rnl)ound. 
ll»s.  (id. 

This  work  is  a  valu.ihle  companion 
to  all  who  arc  travelliupr  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  consists  of  .Six 
Maps.  I'he  first  is,  a  jjeueral  Map,  to 
shew  the  plan  ot  the  work  ;  ‘2nd — 
a  ComparativeTahlc,  in  four  Laupfuas^es, 
wherein  the  dislunccs  from  place  to 
place  is  calculated,  not  only  in  French 
leup:ucs,  hut  in  the  leap^ues  used  in 
the  other  countries,  included  in  this 
liinerary;  drd — Hoads  from  Paris  to 
l.ondoii  j  4lh — from  London  to  Ldin- 
hiirp;h,  and  Dublin,  bcinp^  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  prcccdinjj  .Map;  .'ith — from 
Dublin  to  the  principal  Towns  in  Ire¬ 
land  bcinp:  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
cediupr;  fith — from  Paris  to  Amsterdam  j 
7th— from  Paris  to  Stockholm  and  Co¬ 
penhagen  ;  8th — from  Paris  to  Hcriin  ; 
!>ih — from  Paris  to  Pctersburj;h  and 
Moscow,  bcin;;  a  continuation  of  the 
precedinp  Map;  lOth — from  Vienna, 
Lavtach,  aud 'Fric^le,  to  Constuutino- 
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pie,  beinp  a  continuation  of  tiie  pro. 
cedinp;  11th — from  Vienna  to  IVieis- 
burph,  bcinp  a  continuation  to  the  route 
from  Paris  to  Vienna;  l‘2th — from  Paris 
to  Naples;  13th — from  Paris  to  Madrid; 
l-lth— from  Madrid  to  the  principal 

Towns  of  Spain  and  Portupul  ;  loth _ 

from  Paris  to  Brest,  to  Sables  d'Oloiine, 
to  Hocheile  and  Hochefort. 

'Miis  work  is  eijually  useful  to  tra- 
vellers,  merchants,  and  peopiaphers. 
In  the  composition  of  it,  the  uuthur  lias 
consulted  all  the  Road-books  and  Itine. 
varies  of  ditlcrent  countries,  the  hot 
Maps,  and  the  most  authentic  dueii. 
ments  that  could  be  accessible  for  such 
a  purpose. 


Fragmens  d'Essai  sur  les  llierv- 
gli/phfs  Eggptiens,  .5‘r* — Kssay  upon 
Fpyptian  llitroglyphics.  Hy  P.  Lu- 
cour.  lls.  Gtl. 

Only  two  works  upon  the  Epyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  before  this  publication 
appeared,  had  attraeted  the  attention 
of  the  public, — one  called,  (Edipus 
JEgyptiacug^  by  Kircher  (the  only  one 
of  his  numerous  works  that  is,  or  uiipht 
to  be,  much  esteemed;)  the  other,  by 
Warburton,  forming  the  fourth  book  of 
his  work,  entitled,  “  The  Divine  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Moses,"  and  which  has  been 
extracted  and  translated  into  French, 
by  M.  l.eonardde  Valpennes. 

These  two  works  threw  some  liphl 
upon  the  dark  subject  of  I^pyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  but  were  far  from  satis¬ 
fying  scientific  curiosity.  The  author 
of  the  work  before  us  attempts,  by 
a  new  system,  to  elucidate  the  mystery 
of  hieroplyphics ;  bttt,  like  a  truly 
learned  man,  he  has  done  it  with  great 
circumspection. 

The  examination  of  some  F'gyptiaa 
hieroglyphics,  twelve  years  ago,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  author  the  idea  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  Hebrew  language,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  primitive  elements  of  that 
language  with  hieroglyphics.  'Fhis  com¬ 
parison  appeared  to  him  necessary,  in 
order  to  explain  hieroglyphical  writing 
by  alphabetical  writing,  which  might 
lead  to  the  explanation  of  most  of  the 
hieroglyphics. 

Seduced  by  the  hope  of  finding  the 
real  principles  of  etymological  science, 
and  the  signification  of  Egyptian  sym¬ 
bols,  the  author  confesses,  that  he  did 
not  enough  eonsider  the  difficulties  of 
the  work  he  undertook,  and  piesumptu^ 
oujily  (to  use  his  too  modest  expression) 
ga\e  himself  up  to  a  new  kind  of  ety¬ 
mological  analysis.  He  examined  all 
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the  words,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew,  but 
alst),  when  neccfwary,  of  the  Arab, 
('haldaic,  Syriac,  t'thiopian,  and  even 
Chinese  languages.  At  length,  he 
be^ran  a  Hierojjlyphieal  Hebrew  Dic¬ 
tionary,  destined  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Fpryptian  hierot>;lyphics ; 
blit,  for  want  of  time,  he  was  oblijjed, 
though  reluctantly,  to  abandon  his  pro¬ 
tect.  From  that  time,  he  resolved  to 
relinquish  all  his  researches ;  but  see- 
ihiy  the  attention  of  several  learned 
men  fixed  upon  E^rypt,  and  their  inves- 
tiG^ations  turned  towards  the  scienee  of 
hiero*;lyphics,  he  yielded,  perhaps  too 
easily,  (as  he  modestly  says)  to  his  de¬ 
sire  of  makinef  known  the  plan  he  him¬ 
self  intended  to  follow,  in  publishing’ 
what  he  calls  his  Frag^ments.  In  spite 
of  the  confidence  his  system  inspires 
him  with,  he  only  presents  it  as  a  con- 
iecture:  he  does  not  *;ivcany  scientific 
quotations,  that  nothing  may  appear  to 
bias  the  judg-ment  of  the  reader,  and 
prevent  him  from  forming  an  impartial 
opinion  of  the  truth  of  his  system.  He 
has  not  searched,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
}jnag:e,  for  the  known  signification  of 
certain  hieroglyphics,  he  wished  that 
the  analysis  of  the  lanijnasje  should  give 
their  meaning^ ;  so  that,  if  this  work 
njrrcc  with  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  Horapollon,  with  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Diodorus  Siculus,  or  other 
authors,  who  have  explained  some  sym¬ 
bols,  this  ay^reement  should  encrease 
the  coiifideuee  of  our  author,  and  is 
a  coineideuec  w'orthy  of  his  considera¬ 
tion.  These  Fragments  contain  some 
very  extraordinary  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  the  religion  and  primitive  sym- 
hids  of  Ivjfypt,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  These  naturally  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  author  with 
such  ail  air  of  truth,  that  he  has,  very 
properly,  noticed  them. 

Documrns  lUstoviques^  snr  Irs  tier- 
virrs  rventmrns  rn  Sidle. — 

Historical  Documents,  relative  to  the 
luti*  Invents  ill  Sicily.  8vo.  2s.  fill. 

'Phese  events,  says  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  are  either  little  known,  or 


only  known  throncfli  false  reiKtrts,  tlie 
diti'ereiit  llaliaii  and  French  jouruaU 
having;  distorted  them  through  parl> 
spirit.  Some  partir.ans  of  absolute 
power  have  loaded,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  indignation,  a  people, 
who  dared  to  claim  the  rights  which 
belonged  to  them  :  others,  friends  of 
liberty,  but  anxious  for  the  fate  of  their 
own  country,  blamed  the  Sicilians  l\>r 
asserting  their  independent  .liberties, 
which  might  prevent  the  freedom  of 
the  Neapolitans.  Without  stopping  to 
refute  the  assertions  of  the  two  parties, 
the  author  thinks  it  right  to  relate  the 
facts  as  they  happened  ;  he  adds,  that, 
though  this  revolution  had  not  the 
happy  result  wliich  the  Sicilians  ex¬ 
pected,  yet  it  cannot  be  uninteresting 
to  give  a  faithful  account  of  events 
which  will  form  a  part  of  history.  'I’lie 
author  declares,  that  he  advances  no¬ 
thing  blit  what  is  correctly  extracted 
from  official  papers  and  accounts  pre¬ 
sented  to  goveninient.  It  appears  to 
us  that  he  has  tulHIled  his  engagement. 

Trophec  <1es  Annet's  Fram^aisfs, 
Ac. — 'i’rophies  of  the  French  Army, 
from  I7JI2  to  iSlo.  (»  vols.  Svo. 

£3.  15s. 

I'hese  six  volumes  contain  the  mili¬ 
tary  history  of  France,  enriched  with 
Sixty  Views  of  the  most  remarkable 
Hatties.  These  views,  drawn  with 
great  truth,  and  engraved  on  copper- 
plate  with  great  skill,  give,  though  <ui 
a  small  scale,  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
events  they  represent  *,  and,  being 
taken  from  authentic  documents,  may 
be  considered  us  faithful  representa- 
tioiis  of  the  triumphs  of  France.  T<* 
these  views  are  added  accurate  ae- 
coiiiits  of  every  nieniorahle  fact,  re¬ 
lated  with  considerable  warmth  of 
style.  They  are  preceded  by  an  intro¬ 
duction,  written  by  M.  Tissot,  wlio,  in 
few  words,  describes,  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  lively  interest,  all  the 
military  history  of  France,  during  the 
space  of  twenty-three  years. 
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AMKIIICA. 

In  ail  Ameiicaii  journal  it  h  Mtuted, 
that  10,000  pcrKou»aro  employed  in  the 
Printinpr  l^tahliiihuients  ul'  the  Ignited 
State*.  The  value  of  the  forei};n  works 
there  |)ubiir<iiecl,  during-  tlie  last  thirty 
years,  exceeds  twenty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  tiie  amount  of  the  annual 
publications  is  i^encrally  about  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

ASM. 

A  IMS.  of  the  eijjhth  century,  hither, 
to  unknown,  of  u  translation  of  the 
Itible  into  the  (iieorj^ian  lum^ua^^e,  by 
•St.  Eupheinius,  has  been  discovered  in 
the  convent  of  IMount  Athus 

CHINA. 

Tlierc  is  an  olticial  Gazette,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  orphan  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  every  thin};  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  reliurion,  laws,  manners,  and 
eustoiiis  of  this  country.  No  article 
which  has  not  been  inspected  by  the 
Kinperor,  and  which  has  not  received 
his  approbation,  can  be  inserted.  'J'hc 
least  deviation  from  this  rule,  even  the 
udditioii  of  a  syllable,  would  be  se¬ 
verely  punished.  A  man  employed  iii- 
the  postatje  of  letters  was  put  to  deatli, 
in  for  havinnf  published  some 

false  reports  throu{;h  the  means  of  this 
j^axette.  1'he  reason  piven  by  the 
Jiidires  in  condemninp:  him  to  capital 
punishment  was,  his  havintr  failed  in 
respect  towards  his  Imperial  .Majesty. 
'I'hc  C’hiiiese  Gazette  contains  articles 
relative  to  public  adairs  in  this  ^reat 
empire,  us  well  as  extracts  from  me¬ 
morials  and  petitions  presented  to  the 
.Sovereii^^n,  with  his  replies,  orders,  and 
favours  g-ranted  to  the  luaudarins  and 
people.  It  appears  every  day  as  a 
pamphlet,  and  contains  sixty  or  seventy 
pages. 

GRCF.CE. 

A  collection  of  all  the  patriotic  pro¬ 
clamations,  and  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
Feloponesiun  Senate,  that  have  appear¬ 
ed  since  the  commencement  of  the  he¬ 
roic  struggle  of  the  Greeks  against 
their  oppressors,  has  lately  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  modern  (ireek  into  IVencIi, 
by  M.  i^Iustoxydi,  a  learned  (ireck  of 
Corfu.  It  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Count  Zenowitseh,  a  descend¬ 
ant  from  the  ancient  Greek  emperor 
Zeno,  is  now  residing  at  Frankfort-ou- 
the-Muin — his  eldest  brother  is  gover¬ 
nor  of  Utlinsk,  in  Kussia.  The  colonel 
formerly  served  under  Kosziusko,  and 
since  in  France.  The  Zeno  family  still 
adopt  the  armorial  bearings  of  their 
ancestors. 


Tl  UKK.Y. 

To  each  mosque  is  attached  one  or 
more  colleges,  and  each  has  its  own 
professor,  who  iuslrucis  students  and 
examines  them  from  time  to  tiux'  to 
ascertain  the  progress  they  make.  The 
professors,  or  Muderrisy  as  they  are 
called,  like  every  one  employed  in  the 
mosque,  are  dependent  on  the  I’e//,  and 
may  be  dismissed  by  him,  or  by  the 
iVazir,  (inspector)  if  they  neglect  their 
duty.  Dificrent  colleges  have  ditlereiit 
ranks,  and  the  students  of  inferior  rauks 
are  examined  for  degrees  by  the  pro- 
lessors  in  presence  of  the  mufti.  1'hose 
of  the  graduates,  who  aspire  to  distiu- 
guished  places  in  the  law,  continue 
their  studies  for  seven  years  as  Mulu~ 
f/ims ;  this  time  being  expired,  they 
arc  again  examined  by  the  mufti,  and, 
if  they  are  found  capable,  they  are 
created  muderrises.  All  the  colleges, 
being  considered  as  religious  establish¬ 
ments,  are  accountable  to  the  Kthi-ih. 
kcr  of  llumili,  the  second  jurisconsult 
in  the  kingdom. 

EGYPT. 

The  Canal  of  Alexandria  last  year 
received,  in  honour  of  the  Sultan,  the 
name  of  Mahmoudie.  It  terininatcs 
a  few  steps  from  Fompey's  coluinn, 
and  begins  near  the  Nile,  and  iiii- 
der  the  town  of  Saone.  Its  length 
is  41,700  toises,  its  width  15  toises, 
and  its  depth  3  toises.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  began  it  in  Juuiiarv, 
1810;  this  number  was  increased  th(> 
following  month  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  ;  the  workmen  received 
a  piastre  a  day.  lii  the  month  of  .M.iy, 
thirty  thousand  other  workmen,  from 
Cpper  Fg>i»t,  were  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber;  and  on  the  13th  of  Septciuher  the 
work  was  completed.  Six  Furope.m 
engineers  directed  the  work. 

iW  EDEN. 

About  a  year  aga,  a  llible  Society 
for  women  was  establislied  ut  Sioek- 
hulm,  ut  the  head  of  which  is  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Lowenlijelni. 

DENMARK: 

Captain  Wulf,  translator  of  Shaks- 
poarc’s  works,  has  just  translated  into 
Danish  I.ord  Byron's  Manfred. 

Mr.  F.  Faber,  who  resided  during 
three  years  in  Iceland,  and  minutely 
examined  every  part  of  that  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  has  made  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  birds  and  their  eggs,  which  me 
now  exhibited  in  the  Koyal  IMuseuin. 
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and  Aljfarva,  covering  a  space  of 
He  lately  published  a  l^tiu  uccuinit  of 
hU  discoveries,  uudcr  the  title  of  lec^ 
landic  Ornithographjf. 

PRUSSIA. 

There  is  an  estublishnient  at  Bonn, 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Prus- 
aiau  Government,  and  an  Indian  print- 
iug-house,  where  the  characters  are 
engraved,  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sch  lege  I ;  who  is  also  employed 
in  a  grammatical  and  etymological  con¬ 
cordance  of  Sanscript,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  the  ancient  German  dialects. 

GERMANY. 

There  is  now  forming  at  Munich 
a  .Society  for  the  Imitation  of  Oriental 
Manuscripts.  The  intention  of  it  is  to 
iacrcase,  by  means  of  lithography, 
copies  of  the  best  works  in  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Tartar  languages, 
and  to  send  them  to  the  Last,  by  the  way 
ofTrieste.  Those  who  copy  manuscripts, 
and  those  ornaments  with  which  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  like  to  embellish  their 
writings, have,  till  now,  prevented  such 
a  publication :  but  this  difficulty  may 
he  overcome  with  the  help  of  litho- 
graphy.  The  low  prices  of  this  species 
of  engraving  will  contribute  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  learning  in  the  Cast. 

Mr.  Charles  Kummer,  a  Berlin  artist, 
has  made  a  globe,  where  the  mountains 
are  well  executed  in  relief.— He  has 
them  of  every  size  and  price. 

Upon  the  estate  of  Count  D’Erbach, 
aRoman  eagle  has  been  found,  thirteen 
inches  in  height,  and  weighing  seven 
pounds. — It  belonged  to  the  22d  Le¬ 
gion. 

Thcrchavc  been  found  uearStockstad, 
in  Bavaria,  some  stones  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  indicate,  that  the  funeral 
place  of  the  3d  Cohort  of  the  23d  Legion 
was  at  that  place;  where,  also,  have 
been  discovered  some  coins  of  the  time 
of  Trajan,  and  pieces  of  sculpture. 

Professor  Zimmermann,  at  Giessen, 
has  discovered,  that  all  liquid  utmo- 
ipheric  substances,  such  as  dew,  snow , 
rain,  and  hail,  contain  a  coinbiiiatiuii 
of  meteoric  iron  and  nichcl.  —  Ruin 
generally  contains  salt,  and  a  new  or¬ 
ganic  substance,  composed  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  which  M.Ziminer- 
mann  calls  pyrtne.  Tliesc  same  ingre¬ 
dients  arc  found  in  the  meleorolitcs^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  iellurick 
origin,  rather  than  cosmigue. 

Poefry.— Germany  continues  to  en¬ 
rich  itself  by  translations  from  the  an¬ 
cient  poets.  The  comedies  of  Plautus, 
Phoedrus’  fables,  the  odes  of  Pindar 
and  Horace  have  been  lately  translated 
into  German  verse,  and  the  translators 
have  preserved,  throughout,  the  merit 
Eur,  Mag.  Vot.  82, 
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of  the  originals.  It  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advantages  which  the 
(jermaii  possesses  over  most  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  in  (his  respect. 
The  French,  in  fact,  have  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  translutioii  of  the  ancient  poets 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Their 
prose  gives  only  a  distorted  copy  of 
them;  and  their  poetry  presents  us 
with  trunslutioiiM  which  arc  sometimes 
elegant,  but  never  faithful.  Among 
(he  Germans, on  the  contrary,  wherever 
Pindar,  or  Horace  speaks,  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  itself  that  speaks,  and  not  the 
translator,  who  has  only  to  substitute 
for  Greek  and  l,atiu,  (h‘rman  words  of 
the  same  measure.  No  doubt,  he  re¬ 
quires,  like  all  other  translators,  judg- 
ineut  and  taste  in  the  selectiun  of 
words,  that  he  may  he  at  once  elegant 
and  faithful ;  neither  can  he  more  than 
other  translators,  attain  this  elegance, 
unless  he  he  a  poet  himself.  Hence  it 
is  that  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  works  of  imagination, 
are  precisely  those  who  have  most  hap¬ 
pily  succeeded  in  translating  the  aii- 
eient  poets.  'Fu  prove  this,  it  is  suffi- 
eient  to  mention  the  names  of  IVr.v,  atul 
to  recollect  that  the  author  of  Louisa 
has  been  the  expounder  of  several  emi¬ 
nent  works.  PiKvdrus  has  hoen  trans¬ 
lated  ^by  M.  Vogelsang.  His  style,  in 
general,  is  easy  and  elegant.  As  to 
Pindar,  it  is  the  first  time  that  his  odes 
have  been  translated  into  verse  of  (he 
same  measure.  M.  Ticrsch  has  caused 
the  Greek  text  to  be  printc»l  opposite 
bis  translation,  to  which  he  has  added 
a  (realise  on  llie  versification  of  Pindar, 
and  many  learned  dissertations  which 
are  equally  interesting.  Ticrsch,  in¬ 
deed,  is  entitled  to  higher  merit  than 
that  of  a  mere  translator.  I'hat  he  has 
been  endowed  with  the  original  spirit 
of  poetry,  appears  evident  from  having 
naluralized  the  songs  of  Pindar  in  (ler- 
inany.  M.  .Schmidt,  the  translator  of 
Horace,  has  followed  twice  for  once 
the  precept,  nonuni  premalur  in  an¬ 
num  ;  for  he  has  been  revising  and 
pulisliing  his  work  since  1802.  lie 
lias  nearly  equalled  Rammlar,  Kschoii, 
and  Voss.  The  last,  indeed,  is  a  for¬ 
midable  adversary  before  whom  he 
seems  to  have  yielded.  He  is  also  ac 
cused  of  having  rendered  his  author 
unnatural  by  his  excessive  scrupulosity, 
and  to  have  substituted  the  names  of 
girls  for  boys  in  cases  of  a  particular 
nature. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Portuguese  Monarch  has  posses¬ 
sions  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  viz.: — 

In  Europe,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
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Mjuaro  leagues,  and  3,680,000  inba 
bitunts. 

In  America,  Brazil  and  Guyana 
f277,COO  square  leagues,  and  *21  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitants. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Africa, 
(he  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
bO  square  leagues,  and  91,200  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  Azores,  147  square  leagues, 
160,000  inhabitants. 

The  islands  in  Cape  Verd,  210  square 
leagues,  30,000  inhabiiants. 

The  islands  on  the  Coast  of  GuineSy 
08  square  leagues,  35,000  inhabitants. 

nie  Govern ineiit  of  Angola,  70  square 
leagues,  75,000  inhabitants. 

At  Mozambic,  139  square  leagues, 
60,000  inhabitants. 

Goa,  92  square  leagues,  60,000  inha¬ 
biiants. 

Timor  and  Solon,  33  square  leagues, 
15,060  inhabitants. 

Macao,  14  square  leagues,  and  33,800 
Inhabitants. 

Total — 282,144  square  leagues,  and 
6,649,200  inhabitants,  amongst  which, 
are  two  inillions  of  slaves. 

The  importance  of  this  Power  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
superior  to  that  of  Sweden.  — The 
revenues  of  the  Crown  are  from  80 
to  90  millions  of  francs. — The  mili¬ 
tary  force  consists  of  25,000  troops  of 
the  line,  and  33,000  militia.— In  Brazil, 
there  are  50,000  troops  of  the  line  and 
militia.— The  Portuguese  Marine  con- 
sisis  of  only  8  ships  of  the  line  and 
6  frigates. 

SPAIN. 

The  buildings  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Barcelona  are  demolished:  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  culled  Quiroga,  established  on 
the  scite. 

CORSICA. 

There  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  Corsica  a  new  mineral,  full  of  parti¬ 
cles  of  gold.  Vlases  have  been  made  of 
it,  which,  ill  beauty  and  colour,  rival 
Vermillion.  It  is  called  causicorum. 

ITALY. 

M.  Joseph  Maseru,  of  Montcfalcoiie, 
near  Chiari,  has  made  an  ingenious 
discovery  ;  he  substitutes  in  organs  and 
bird-pipes  the  horizontal  movement  and 
moveable  points,  for  the  rotary  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  *6.\cd  points  of  the  cy¬ 
linders;  which  improvement  enables 
the  performer  to  vary  the  music  at 
pleasure. 

Near  the  Forum  of  Pompeii,  a  public 
ediBce,  supposed  to  be  the  Chalcidium, 
has  been  discovered;  an  inscription, 
found  there,  shews  that  it  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  Priestess  Eumachia. 
A  few  days  after  this  discovery,  a* sta¬ 
tue  of  this  priestess  was  found,  in  per¬ 


fect  preservation,  and  which  siirpassrii 
in  size  and  elegance  all  the  works  of 
art  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  Italians  claim  the  priority  of  in. 
venting  mutual  instruction,  which  the 
French  attribute  to  llerbault  and  Pau. 
let,  and  the  English  to  Bell  and  l.an- 
caster.  This  method  of  instruction  ha* 
been  introduced  into  Italy  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  and  it  still  exists  now. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  schools  called  Della  Dottrina 
Christiana  were  established  at  .Milan 
and  in  1532,  a  priest,  named  Castcllino 
da  ('astcllo,  improved  them,  and  intro- 
dneed  mutual  instruction,  (/c  Insiru. 
ziono  riccndcrole.J 

The  Chevalier  Tanibroni  has  in  the 
press  the  most  ancient  document  in 
Italy,  upon  painting;  it  is  entitled, 
Insfruzioni  PittorichCy  by  Cennino 
Cenniiii,  a  pupil  of  Giotto'.  This  inte- 
resting  work  had  remained  unknown 
ill  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  as- 
sorted  in  this  MS.  that  oil  painting  was 
know  n  in  Italy  before  the  time  of  John 
of  Bruges,  to  whom  that  invention  has 
been  attributed. 

The  Professor  Peyron,  at  Turin,  has 
discovered,  in  the  convent  of  Bobbin, 
several  fragments  of  manuscripts,  which 
contain  Cicero’s  orations,  by  means  of 
which  those  published  by  Professor 
Maji  will  be  complete. 

It  has  lately  been  resolved  at  Romo 
to  adopt  Copernicus’s  system  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  now  permitted  to  write 
in  favour  of  that  system  ! 

Perc  Jean-Baptistc  Aucher,  of  Venice, 
translator  of  the  celebrated  ('hronicle 
of  Eusebius,  has  translated  from  Armc 
nian  into  Latin  a  precious  manuscript, 
which  is  at  the  congregation  of  .Arme¬ 
nian  monks  of  St.  Lagacres,  at  Venice. 
This  MS.  contains  several  unpublished 
f ragments  of  Philo  the  Jew ;  namely, 
three  dialogues,  two  upon  Providence, 
and  one  upon  the  soul  of  beasts;  ques¬ 
tions  upon  Genesis  and  Exodus;  two 
Sermons  upon  Sampson  and  Jonas;  and 
a  dialogue  upon  the  three  angels  who 
appeared  to  Abraham.  This  manu¬ 
script,  which  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  formerly  belonged  to  Haiton,  the 
second  king  of  Armenia.  The  congre¬ 
gation  intend  to  publish  the  said  trans¬ 
lation  in  one  vol.  4to.  similar  in  form, 
paper,  and  type  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius;  the  Armenian  translation 
will  run  by  the  side  of  the  l..atiii  ver¬ 
sion  ;  it  will  also  contain  some  Greek 
fragments  and  notes  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  text. 

Professor  Maji  has  made  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  lost  works  of  some  an¬ 
cient  authors,  amongst  which  arc  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  mutilated  books  of  Polv- 
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biut|  DiodoruA,  Dion  Ca8MU9,  nomc 
fragments  of  Aristptle,  |i)pborut>f  Time- 
uis  Demetrius  Fhalaris,  &c.  some  parts 
of  the  uukuown  works  of  Euuapius, 
Menander,  I’riscus,  and  Peter  the 
protector.  Amount  the  unpublished 
norks  of  Polybius  arc  the  bes^inuiiip;^ 
of  some  lust  books,  and  the  entire  end 
of  the  thiriy-ninth,  in  which  the  author 
takes  a  {general  review  of  his  history, 
and  devotes  his  fortieth  book  to  chro- 
noio(]:y.  The  frap^ments  of  Diodorus 
and  Dion  are  numerous  and  very  pre¬ 
cious.  Amoup’st  them  is  a  summary  of 
the  wars  of  Rome,  a  narrative  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Epirus,  Syria,  Spain,  Portu- 
and  Persia.  I'hcse  writinp^s  were 
discovered  in  a  manuscript  containinpf 
the  speeches  of  Aristides.  The  writ- 
to  be  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  M.  Maji  has  also  discovered  an 
uupublishcd  Latin  errammar  that  quotes 
a  g^reat  many  writers  whose  works  have 
been  lost,  and  an  unknown  l^tin  book 
on  rhetoric,  and  moreover  a  Greek  col¬ 
lection,  containinpf  frnprments  of  the 
lost  works  of  Philo,  as  well  as  other 
precious  remains  of  antiquity. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A  very  useful  machine  has  lately 
been  Introduced  at  Lausanne,  and 
which  is  well  worth  imitation.  This 
machine  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bread,  or  rather  to  produce  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  dough.  It  is  simply 
a  box  made  of  wood,  about  one  foot 
wide  and  two  long ;  it  is  placed  on  sup¬ 
porters,  on  which  it  is  turned  by  a 
handle,  like  that  of  the  cylinder  which 
is  used  to  'roast  cotTcc.  One  side  of 
the  box  opens  by  a  hinge  to  admit  the 
dough.  The  time  necessary  to  produce 
fermentation  depends  upon  the  air  and 
the  degree  of  velocity  with  which  the 
box  is  turned.  But  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  finished,  a  loud  hissing  is  heard ; 
this  noise  is  produced  by  the  escape  of 
the  air,  which  is  usually  iu  about  half 
an  hour.  The  labour  is  very  trifling, 
as  a  child  may  turn  the  box. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  Almanack  for  the  clergy, 
for  the  present  year,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  the  actual  state  of 
the  priesthood  in  France.  The  number 
of  ecclesiastics  in  priests*  orders  is, 
3.),286,  of  whom  1,487  are  above  sixty 
years  of  age.  Out  of  4,1  b6  persons 
who  received  ordination  during  the 
year  1821,  as  priests,  deacons,  and  sub¬ 
deacons,  there  were  only  1435  priests, 
and  during  the  same  period  1447  priests 
died.  The  number  of  pupils  educating 
amongthe curates,  colleges, and  schools, 
amounts  to  25,537. 

M.  Rcvillon,  clock-maker,  at  Macon, 
ha»  obtained  a  patent  for  the  construc- 
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tion  of  large  clocks,  different  fi*oni 
those  in  common  use.  All  the  wheels 
arc  made  of  copiier,  the  pivots  of  steel, 
and  every  part  is  united  with  screws, 
and  may  he  taken  to  pieces  and  repair¬ 
ed  at  pleasure.  The  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  clocks  is  their  cheupnest: 
being  made  for  halt  the  price  of  other 
clocks. 

Madame  Lehreton,  a  midwife  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  has  improved  artificial  nipples,  and 
discovered  the  means  of  preventing  the 
creases  formed  in  the  breasts  of  females 
by  suckling  their  ehihlren.  These  ar¬ 
tificial  nipples  are  preferable  to  those 
made  of  elastic  gum,  and  arc  equally 
useful  in  remedying  any  defect  iu  the 
shape  of  the  breasts. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  by  which  the 
finest  strokes  of  the  crayon  or  pencil 
upon  porcelaine  may  be  infinitely  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  perfection.  These  strokes, 
traced  with  a  particular  metallic  com¬ 
position  upon  the  polished  surface  of 
porcelain,  are  incrustated  by  a  second 
application  of  fire  without  the  slightest 
injury.  The  parts  thus  delineated  ac- 
ejuire  a  sort  of  roughness,  insensible  to 
the  touch,  and  only  to  be  discovered 
by  its  perfect  retention  of  ink,  which 
is  easily  wiped  off  the  other  parts  of 
the  surface.  This  method  seems  to 
have  decided  advantages  over  litho- 
graphy. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  M, 
Gaspard  Schwickardi,  at  Paris,  for  a 
new  mode  of  lighting  and  heating  by 
means  of  lamps  and  polychrestic  uten¬ 
sils.  The  insides  of  these  lamps  never 
require  cleaning,  and  will  burn  all 
kinds  of  oil.  This  mode  can  he  used 
in  foot-stoves,  chafing-dishes,  chamber 
lights,  kitchen  furnaces,  baths,  &c.  it 
gives  one-third  more  light  than  the 
common  mode,  and  consumes  the  same 
quantity  of  oil. 

AciE  TURNED  TO  YoUTH  ! !— A  lady 
proposes  to  establish,  at  Paris,  baths 
for  the  renewal  of  youth,  the  removal 
of  wrinkles,  and  all  other  traces  of  old 
age.  To  obtain  these  great  advantages, 
a  Sexagenary,  or  Septuagenary  is  to 
take  twelve  baths,  which  she  calls  the 
Baths  of  Youth^  the  price  of  which 
will  be  60  francs  each.  These  twelve 
baths  are  to  be  followed  by  twelve 
others,  named  the  Baths  of  EuchariSy 
the  price  of  which  will  be  600  francs 
each.  The  regenerating  operation  is 
to  be  completed  by  twelve  other  baths, 
called  the  Baths  of  Caltfpso,  of  which 
the  price  is  1200  francs  each.  In  fine, 
for  the  small  trifle  of  22,380  francs,  au 
old  woman  may  recover  the  charms  she 
possessed  at  the  blooming  age  of 
eighteen ! 
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An  Historical  Review  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  including  some 
Account  of  Religion,  Manners,  and 
Literature  in  Spain.  By  Edward 
Blaquiere,  Esq.  London.  8vo.  pp. 

I8s. 

The  work  before  us  affords  ample 
proof  that  its  author  is  possessed  of 
powers  of  research  and  of  acute  ob> 
servation,  with  vigilance  and  an  in¬ 
defatigable  activity.  IVIr.  Hlaquiere's 
volume  is  written  in  the  form  of  Let¬ 
ters.  lie  entered  Spain  soon  after  the 
Constitution  was  proclaimed  at  Madrid, 
and  his  lust  Letter  is  dated  Oct.  J82U. 
In  this  intermediate  period,  be  con¬ 
trived  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
areaiia  of  public  affairs,  with  the  de¬ 
signs  and  motives  of  the  numerous 
partisans,  the  principles  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  political  sects,  the  condition 
and  feelings  of  the  poor,  and  with  the 
luanners,  bcntimcnts,  and  degrees  of 
iuforinatioii  possessed  by  the  middling 
and  upper  classes  of  Spanish  society. 
This  varied  and  extensive  information 
Mr.  Blaquicre  has  given  us  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  often  rambling  and  generally  dif¬ 
fuse  ;  but  the  number  and  importance 
of  his  facts,  with  the  justice  of  his  sen¬ 
timents  and  the  utility  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  render  his  work  at  once  instruc¬ 
tive  and  highly  entertaining.  Where 
Mr.  Blaquicre  leaves  facts  and  indul¬ 
gences  in  speculation,  or  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiments  and  opinions, 
we  arc  disposed  to  place  an  almost 
implicit  reliance  upon  him,  for  his  po¬ 
litical  creed  appears  to  us  at  once 
ratioual  and  free;  his  views  are  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
with  the  improved  condition  of  the 
human  intellect;  and  whilst  he  justly 
discards  ancient  prejudices,  and  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  old  courts  and 
dynasties,  he  avoids  all  those  extrava¬ 
gant  theories  of  freedom  and  improve¬ 
ment,  which  might  rather  cndangfcr 
than  advance  the  great  and  only  ob¬ 


jects  of  the  social  compact— -the  security 
of  prosperity,  and  the  liberties  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  work  commences  by  givisj^ 
an  interesting  detail  of  Ferdinaud't 
writing  from  France  in  favour  of  the 
Constitution ;  his  alternately  sweariof 
fidelity  to  it,  and  his  abandonment  of  it; 
with  his  persecution  of  those  whose 
heroism  had  secured  to  him  his  throne, 
and  whose  efforts  were  to  correct  those 
abuses,  by  which  this  weak  and  cor¬ 
rupt  Monarch  had  ruined  his  country, 
and  nearly  brought  it  under  the  yoke 
of  a  foreign  despot.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  has  prevented  Ferdinand's  com. 
mitting  any  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
Gothic  ages,  but  a  greater  mass  of  per. 
fidy,  meanness,  ignorance,  and  vice, 
than  is  here  evinced,  has  seldom  dit^ 
graced  the  annals  of  Europe.  The 
Spaniards  deserve  a  better  Prince ;  they 
arc,  as  Sir  John  Moore  describes  them, 
a  fine  people;  they  afford  the  only 
example  of  a  people  suddenly  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  tyranny,  without  the 
intoxication  and  excitement  which  leads 
to  extravagant  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
and  of  which  the  English,  of  1645,  and 
the  French,  of  recent  times,  have  given 
so  terrific  an  example.  We  trust,  that 
neither  a  perseverance  in  error  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand, 
,uor  aggressions  from  foreigners,  will 
stimulate  these  people  to  the  outrages 
and  barbarity,  wbich  are  the  features 
of  revolutions,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
anger  and  resentment.  Without  jus¬ 
tifying  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
throne  by  Buonaparte,  our  author  pays 
an  equitable  tribute  to  the  more  efficient 
and  enlightened  government  introduced 
by  King  Joseph.  Mr.  Blaquicre,  with 
spirit  and  intelligence,  sketches  the 
abuses  and  errors  of  the  old  regime  of 
the  Bourbons  of  Spain ;  the  persecu¬ 
tions  heaped  upon  the  Patriots,  the 
Guerilla  Chiefs,  the  Freemasons,  and 
others ;  the  betraying,  trial,  and  final 
sacrifice  of  Porlier,  and  what  may  he 
called  the  legalised  murder  of  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Lacy ;  be  details  the  fine 
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•lid  happily  successful  enterprize  of 
Rieifo ;  he  ^ives  the  reader  an  accurate 
and  heart-thrilliniir  account  of  the  prin* 
ciples  and  dreadful  cruelties  of  that 
(greatest  of  all  enormities,  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  and  discusses  the  baneful  effects 
of  celibacy,  auricular  confession,  abso¬ 
lution,  and  the  various  follies,  imposi- 
lioiis,  and  errors  of  the  rclifi^ion  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Blaquiere  says,  that  he 
is  happy  to  bear  testimony,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Spanish  clergy  **  con¬ 
tains  as  much  of  learning,  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  as  any  in  Europe.”  As  the 
Spanish  clergy  are  proverbially  defi¬ 
cient,  we  must  conclude  from  this,  that 
our  author  has  a  greater  contempt  for 
the  clergy  of  Europe,  as  a  body,  than 
most  men  would  venture  to  declare, 
even  in  this  unequivocal  and  semi- 
satirical  manner  of  expression.  An 
account  of  the  Prado,  the  Bull-fights, 
the  Amusements,  the  School  of  Paint, 
ing,  the  Literature  and  Arts  of  the 
country,  is  given  with  spirit  and  accu. 
racy.  The  limits  and  nature  of  our 
work  prevent  our  doing  more,  than 
passing  a  favourable  judgment,  and 
giving  this  general  outline  or  sketch 
of  the  design  and  execution  of  Mr. 
Blatiuicrc's  volume;  but  there  is  no 
class  of  readers  wlio  can  peruse  the 
work  without  an  acquisition  of  valua¬ 
ble  knowledge,  or  without  awakening 
in  him  a  train  of  the  most  useful  and 
pleasurable  reflections. 

The  School  Shakspeare ;  or,  Plays 
and  Scenes  from  Shakspeare,  illus¬ 
trated  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  with 
Itlossarial  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Pitman,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  596. 

It  is  astonishing,  that  in  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity  of  the  literary  world, 
a  work  of  such  indispensable  utility  as 
the  present  should  not  have  been  pub- 
lished  before.  The  excellence  of  Shak- 
spearc  as  an  English  classic,  has  long 
convinced  all  descriptions  of  instruc- 
tors,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
acquaint  the  English  student  with  the 
purer  passages  of  the  great  dramatist ; 
hut  these  standing  so  frequently  in 
contact  with  parts  of  the  grossest  ob¬ 
scenity,  the  mode  of  avoiding  the  con¬ 
tagion  has  been  to  doom  the  student  to 
a  scanty  perusal  of  isolated  speeches 
ill  the  Elegant  Extracts,  or  in  Enficld*s 
Speaker.  But  Shakspeare,  of  all  poets, 
ought  to  be  read  with  judgment  and 
discrimination,  and  as  his  principal  ex- 
celicncc  is  his  consistent  and  natural 
dcliucatioii  of  character,  it  is  obvious 


that  no  just  conception  of  the  merits 
of  the  bard  could  be  formed  from  de¬ 
tached  passages  and  unconnected  dia- 
logues.  Thus  the  English  student  has 
hitherto  been  confined  merely  to  a 
knowledge  of  a  few  beautiful  metaphors 
and  brilliant  figures,  and  has  finished 
his  education  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
mightier  powers  of  his  great  national 
poet.  To  obviate  this  evil,  there  was 
published,  about  nine  years  ago,  a  «e- 
lection  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  with  the 
omission  of  the  objectionable  passages 
But  this  work  not  succeeding,  Mr. 
Bowdler  published  his  Family  Shak¬ 
speare,  but  on  a  scale  so  voluminous, 
as  if  it  were  designed  solely  for  the 
shelves  of  the  wealthy  matron.  Mr, 
Pitman  has  now  8upplied,and  we  think 
ably  supplied,  the  great  dcsidermtum 
of  our  literature.  He  has,  ia  the  com¬ 
pass  of  an  octavo  volume,  given  us 
thirty-five  of  the  plays  attributed  to 
Shakspeare,  omitting  the  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  and  the  Pericles,  the  authorship 
of  which  is  disputed,  without  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  pieces  being  sufficient  to 
render  the  dispute  of  interest.  Mr. 
Pitman  has  preserved  the  beauties  of 
each  play,  and  has  judiciously  given 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend  the  plot  and  conduct  of  each 
drama,  and  the  several  characters  of 
the  piece.  There  are  useful  elucida- 
tory  notes  to  the  plays,  and  the  volume 
concludes  with  a  selection  of  the  best 
of  Shakspeare's  sonnets.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  work  to 
be  one  of  primary  utility,  and  if  it  be 
an  object  with  society  and  with  indivi- 
duals,  that  the  highest  models  of  poe¬ 
tic  excellence  should  be  amenable  to 
youth  without  the  alloy  of  wantonuess 
and  impurity,  the  work  before  us  will 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  in  the 
earlier  age  of  one  sex,  and  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  other  sex  throughout 
every  age.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Pitman's 
success  will  induce  either  himself,  or 
persons  equally  skilful,  to  edit  the 
works  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries, 
and  of  some  of  the  writers  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  upon  a  similar  plan. 

Theatrical  Portraits,  with  other 
Poems.  By  Harry  Stoe  Van  Dyk. 
12ino.  pp.  151.  London,  1822. 

The  pretensions  of  Mr.  Van  Dyk, 
as  he  expresses  them  in  his  preface, 
are  so  modest,  that  we  think  it  im¬ 
possible  he  should  be  disappointed.— 
These  “  Theatrical  Portraits,”  consi¬ 
dered  merely  as  portraits,  are  never 
absolutely  untrue  to  nature,  but  we 
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thiak  tLey  arc  not  alwaya  strikiop^ 
likencMt'K.’*  Prrhapa  this  arisen,  in 
none  measure,  from  a  fear  of  otTendingp, 
by  limitiiif^  praise  to  the  precise  point 
of  desert,  and  from  several  of  the  ori. 
{finals  of  bis  portraits  being*  eminent  in 
the  same  way ;  but  we  must  do  our 
author  the  Justice  to  assert,  that  this 
species  of  gallantry  in  authorship  is 
{feoerally  confined  to  the  fair  sex,  and 
wc  know  not  any  one  who  would  have 
been  less  faulty  in  this  particular  —* 
Perhaps,  then,  it  will  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  censure,  to  say,  that  his  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Carew  would  have  done  as 
well,  possibly  better,  for  MissStephens, 
and  that,  by  a  change  of  names,  the 
portraits  of  Miss  M.  Tree,  Miss  Carew, 
and  Miss  Stephens,  might  each  have 
been  equally  well  adapted  to  either  of 
the  other.  We  think  that  our  author 
should  have  been  less  unqualified  in 
his  praise,  and  have  marked  his  dis- 
tinctioiis  more  nicely. — His  sketch  of 
Matthews  is,  however,  in  the  happiest 
manner,  and  we  warmly  unite  in  the 
author’s  wish,  that  he  may  ever  be 
“  At  Home.”— Young's  portrait  is  cri 
tically  just 

. **  his  psKsion’s  even-tide 

Ne’er  Rwellt  to  grandeur,  nor  doth  quite 
subside ; 

Correct,  not  striking  —  skilful,  but  not 
new : 

Wanting  in  fire,  and  vet  to  feeling  true  ; 
In  action  graceful,  aiu)  in  judgiiient  clear. 
With  voice  that  falls  like  music  on  the 
ear : 

And  form  and  features,  clothe  them  how 
vmi  can, 

which  still  shine  forth,  and  shew  the  gen¬ 
tleman  !” 

He  could  scarcely  fail  in  the  portraits 
of  Kean,  Harley,  Farren,  &c.,  their 
merits  bf'iug  so  decided  and  so  dif¬ 
ferent.— ludeed,  the  whole  of  his  thea¬ 
trical  portraits  are  geucrally  just ;  and 
if  he  sometimes  err  on  the  favourable 
side,  if  he  be  sometimes  too  lavish  of 
his  praise,  wc  think  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
regretted,  and  wc  almost  envy  him  the 
happiness  he  must  experience,  in  always 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  human 
nature.- But  now  as  to  his  merits  as 
a  poet.  Wc  do  not  see  any  very  nu- 
nicraus  marks  of  originality  throughout 
his  |>oems,  but  it  would  re<iuire  a  higher 
and  a  brighter  genius  than  wc  have  any 
hopes  of  seeing,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
Byron  and  Moore,  and  yet {mssess  claims 
of  originality.  He  is,  however,  a  very 
agreeable  writer,  and  frequently  pours 
forth  strains  of  delicious  poetry.  The 
lines  on  .Miss  M.Ti*cc  are  exccllcut  ^  he 
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writes  feelingly,  and  his  readers  feel 
with  him  j  but  let  him  speak  for  him. 
self:— 

“  Oh  !  I  ne’er  rIiuII  forget  the  iiiomeot 
when  * 

Thou  cain'st  ns  lovely  Imogen  ; 

With  maiden  fear,  and  with  dowiuca^t 
eye, 

And  a  world  of  dear  simplicity  ; 

As  if,  of  all  nssemhled  there. 

Thou  only  knew’st  not,  thou  wert  fair; 
And  never  leaf  from  a  rose’s  hrea.st, 

When  the  day  was  past  and  the  wind  ut 
rest. 

On  the  bosom  of  earth  more  mutely  fell^ 
Thau  thy  ccholess  footsteps — .-I riel. 

This  is  very  prettily  told,  but  scarcely 
surpasses  the  f<>ilowiug:— 

**  Let  others  prize  the  Hacchannl’s  rude 

i«y. 

And  turn  from  sadder,  sweeter  themes 
n\v«v ; 

But,  Oh!  give  me  the  tones  that  .seem  to 
borrow 

The  soul  of  music  from  a  harp  of  sorrow. 
Which,  like  the  words  of  lovers  when  they 
part, 

In  broken  whispers  die  upon  the  heart.” 

His  portrait  of  Miss  Brunton  pos- 
sesses  the  double  merit  of  being  very 
true  and  very  poetic.— The  songs  arc 
pretty,  and  very  like  Moore’s,  of  whom 
he  docs  not  scruple  occasionally  to  bor¬ 
row. — I.ord  Byron,  loo,  he  lays  under 
contributions;  the  words  he  certainly 
varies,  but  some  of  his  best  si  mi  lies,  &c. 
are  almost  verbatim  what  we  have  before 
met  with.  His  idea  of  music  breathing 
ill  a  face  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been 
so  criticised  in  lx>rd  Byron,  that  perhaps 
our  author  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
place  it  between  inverted  commas. — 
Such  plagiarisms  are  not  of  unfrequent 
recurrence,  but  we  arc  tired  of  what 
may  appear  as  censure,  and  ashamed, 
after  the  entertainment  we  received 
from  the  perusal  of  the  work,  to  dwell 
so  long  upon  its  faults,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  avoid,  when  wc 
consider  how  well  every  department  of 
poetry  is  filled,  from  the  energetic  and 
loBy  style  of  Lord  Byron,  to  the  simply 
sweet  of  Coleridge  and — anybody.— 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  our 
author  had  to  combat,  and  they  are 
striking  uiid  numerous,  his  little  volume 
of  poems  is  a  very  pleasing  addition  to 
a  library ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
generality  of  his  readers,  who  may 
chance  to  see  our  remarks,  will  only 
wonder  we  were  not  more  warm  in 
his  praise. 
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Cliinzira ;  or,  the  Battle  of  the 
Briilift*;  a  Poem  in  Ten  ('antos.  By 
Henry  Stohert.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  271. 


Thif*  poem  U  founded  on  that  part  of 
the  hiKtory  of  the  Piaan  Republic,  from 
%vhicli  ia  aaid  to  have  oris^iuatetl  the 
celebrated  triennial  festival,  culled  la 
ItattdfjlM  del  i*onfc,  a  festival  which 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  last  ceii> 
tiiry,  in  comineinorutioii  of  an  occur- 
rence  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
vear  lOOo,  when  Pisa  was  broupfht  to 
the  verfje  of  ruin  by  foreitrn  invasion 
and  domestic  treachery.  Chinzica,  the 
heroine  of  the  poem,  is  a  female  of  the 
house  of  Sismondi,  of  German  orii^in 
and  hiprli  rank  in  the  Pisan  republic, 
during:  a  part  of  the  middle  ag:es.  She 
is  described  at  the  opening  of  the  poem 
as  a  female  ot  g:reat  accomplishments, 
virtue,  and  piety,  but  pensive  and  me¬ 
lancholy.  She  has  to  mourn,  not  only 
the  supposed  death  of  her  brother  Kho- 
dora,  who  had,  two  months  before, 
commanded  the  Pisan  army,  but  also 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  her 
lover.  Albino,  was  placed,  being:  im¬ 
prisoned  for  the  supposed  murder  of 
her  brother. 

The  republic  of  Pisa  possessed  at 
this  time,  us  by  the  bye  all  nations 
do,  whether  republican,  monarchical, 
or  otherwise,  a  false  patriot,  named 
Catalca,  who  with  all  his  pretended 
patriotism,  his  protestations,  prostra¬ 
tions,  and  oaths  to  the  unthinking:  mul¬ 
titude,  failed  in  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  Pisan  army,  which  was  deserv¬ 
edly  bestowed  on  Rhodora,  and  was 
again  disappointed  in  another  high  ap¬ 
pointment  to  which  he  aspired,  and 
which  was  as  deservedly  bestowed  on 
Albino.  These  repulses  converted  his 
patriotism,  which  was  never  genuine, 
into  treason  and  treachery  against  the 
freedom  of  his  native  state ;  and  he 
resolved  on  wresting  by  force  what  he 
could  not  procure  by  dissimulation  and 
hypocrisy.  To  carry  bis  purpose  into 
execution,  he  found  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  Rhodora  and  Albino, 
the  first  fur  being  the  idol  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  defender  of  their  liberties, 
and  the  last  for  being  the  lover  of  Chin¬ 
zica,  to  whom  he  aspired  himself.  He 
therefore  contrived  means  of  inducing 
Albino  to  promise  to  meet  him  in  dis¬ 
guise  at  a  certain  place,  and  without 
his  armour.  Albino  proceeded  to  the 
place  appointed,  but  no  Catalca  was 
there.  He  was  arrested,  however,  be- 
fbre  his  departure,  for  the  murder  of 
Rhodora,  who  was  found  in  his  tent 
with  a  deadly  wound  in  his  breast.  The 


suspicion  fell  naturally  upon  Albino, 
its  a  person  was  seen  quitting  the  teut 
a  little  before  in  his  armour.  Thus 
Catalca  removed  the  two  only  oppo¬ 
nents  who  stood  in  the  way  of  bis  am¬ 
bitious  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time 
secretly  leagued  with  the  Snrtl  king, 
who  had  then  invaded  the  Risan  terri¬ 
tory.  llie  evening  before  AlhtnoV 
trial  was  to  take  place,  be  It'd  his 
Arabs,  with  such  Pisans  m  lie  could 
gain  over  to  him,  against  the  walls  of 
his  native  city. 

Chinzica,  who  had  been  at  this  lime 
in  her  tower  lamenting  the  death  of 
her  brother  and  the  anticipated  fate  of 
her  lover,  received  a  casket  from  the 
hands  of  a  monk,  in  which  she  found 
the  following  lines,  traced  by  the  hand 
of  her  brother  Rhodora 


**  Ask  yon  who  struck  the  assassin  blow  ? 
'Twns  not  my  friend,  it  was  myjoe.^' 


It  also  warned  her  of  the  instant  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatened  Pisa,  directed 
her  to  watch  and  alarm  the  town  the 
moment  the  foe  appeared,  and  to  strike 
the  chains  off  Albino,  and  off  all  the 
prisoners,  or  otherwise  that  Pisa's  free¬ 
dom  was  at  an  end. 

'I'hc  attack,  which  took  place  at  mid¬ 
night,  no  sooner  commenced  than  Chin¬ 
zica  flew  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  alarm¬ 
ing  the  citizens,  who  rushed  to  arms. 
Albino  was  set  at  liberty,  hut  was 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  during  the 
engagement,  lest  be  should  fall  by  the 
bauds  of  the  Pisans,  so  strongly  did 
they  suspect  him  of  the  death  of  Rho- 
dora.  He  performed  prodiges  of  va¬ 
lour,  and  so  animated  the  Pisans  by 
his  example,  that  they  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  triumph.  They  became  now  dou¬ 
bly  clamorous  to  have  him  tried  imme¬ 
diately,  for  Catalca,  to  screen  his  own 
treachery,  caused  the  war  song  of  the 
assailants  to  be,  ^  Strike  for  Albino." 
Albino  was  therefore  not  only  suspected 
of  Rhodora's  death,  but  of  this  attempt 
on  the  liberties  of  Pisa.  He  returned 
to  prison  the  moment  the  engagement 
was  over,  and  was  tried  the  next  day, 
but  acquitted  of  both  charges  by  Rho- 
dora's  sudden  appearance,  who  not  only 
acquitted  him,  but  charged  Catalca 
with  attempting  his  life,  which  was 
miraculously  preserved  by  his  aged  pa¬ 
rent.  Catalca  finding  his  villany  ex¬ 
posed,  threw  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
and,  supported  by  his  Pisan  partizans, 
was  proceeding  to  sacrifice  with  his 
own  hand  Albino,  whose  chains  had 
not  yet  been  struck  off,  when  he  found 
his  arm  arrested  by  Chinzica,  who 
clung  to  it  to  preserve  her  lover's  Itfo. 
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CAlalca  inaed lately  aimed  bia  da^g^er 
at  her  boaoai,  but  the  intrepid  Stor^o, 
the  aenraat  of  Kliodora,  ruahed  between 
them,  and  plaated  in  Catalca'a  bosom 
the  very  knife  with  which  he  had  hiin- 
aelf  attempted  the  life  of  Rhudora. 
Catmlea  fell,  and  peace  was  once  more 
restored  to  the  repablic  of  Pisa. 

Tlie  main  action  of  the  poem  is  coti« 
uected  with  another  which  took  place 
about  two  months  before,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  related  by  Storgfo  in 
ail  interview  which  he  had  with  Chin> 
aica  the  morning:  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Bridg^e.**  The  scene  of  the  main  action 
is  laid  in  the  city  of  Pisa  and  its  neijj^h. 
bourhood,  and  that  of  the  episode  along: 
the  east  coast  of  Sicily  and  on  Mount 
Etna. 

Mr.  Stobert  informs  us  that  he  has 
attempted  in  this  poem,  a  medium 
between  the  formal  stateliness  of  the 
ancient  epic,  and  the  {grotesque  wild¬ 
ness  of  the  modern  romantic  tale.'*  If 
be  has  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  we 
must  confess  it  is  (greatly  to  the  annoy- 
auce  of  his  readers,  who  without  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  cannot  possibly  tell, 
in  a  thousand  instances,  to  what  the 
passagfe  they  are  reading:  is  applicable. 
We  certainly  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
puHsess  common  understandiusTi  but  we 
must  ackuowledgfe  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  have  not  understanding: enoug:h 
to  comprehend  one>fourth  of  what  we 
read  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bridgfc,"  at 
the  moment  we  are  reading:  it.  We  see 
and  bear,  and  hear  tell  of  characters 
of  whom  we  know  nothing:,  and  with 
whom  the  author  docs  not  think  proper 
to  make  us  acquainted.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  oblig:ed  to  g^uess  as  well  as  we 
can,  or  exercise  our  judg:meut  in  vain 
until  we  come  to  the  denouement,  or 
last  canto.  This  is  a  false  method  of 
creating:  interest ;  for  how  can  we  be 
interested  in  the  fate  of  characters  of 
whom  we  know  nothing:.  We  are  not 
even  permitted  to  g:ues8  to  what  party 
these  disguised  and  picturesque  heroes 
belong  ^—whether  to  those  who  are 
strug:gliug  for  independence,  or  those 
who  wish  to  destroy  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  a  brave  people.  The 
poet  who  thinks  to  make  ussympathixe 
with  characters,  of  whose  designs  aud 
motives  we  are  left  totally  ignorant, 
cannot  boast  of  much  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  human  nature. 
Such  characters  we  treat  as  strangers, 
whom  we  know  may  be  wonderfully 
honest  men,  but  whom  wc  think  proper 
to  treat  with  suspicion  till  we  arc  first 
made  acquainted  with  their  character. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  pleasure  which 
poetry  is  i||euded  to  impart,  llie  feel- 
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ings  will  not  be  dragged  into  aniuw. 
nieut,  aud  require  to  be  artfully  enticed* 
nor  will  they  suffer  the  uuderstandiu;^ 
to  be  every  now  and  then  coming  for- 
ward,  with  all  the  severe  gravity  of  an 
Areopagite,  to  disturb  their  holiday 
amusements.  They  are  not  unlike  chil. 
dren  at  play,  who  prefer  their  own 
manner  of  amusing  themselves  to  that 
pointed  out  to  them  by  their  parents ; 
and  who,  rather  than  be  annoyed  by 
the  presence  of  those  whom  they  are 
conscious  do  not  partake  of  their  umuHe. 
ments,  forsake  it  altogether.  It  is  so 
with  our  feeling:8,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  that  instinctive  faculty  which 
attends  us  on  all  occasions;  which 
secs,  comprehends,  approves  and  re 
jects,  without  a  consciousness  of  being 
exercised  for  that  purpose.  If  thu 
faculty  cannot  be  pleased  without  con- 
stantly  referring  to  the  understanding, 
it  will,  rather  than  do  so,  throw  away 
the  plot,  characters,  incidents  and  work 
aliogfcther,  and  leave  the  poet  to  plume 
himself  in  the  depth  and  intricacy  of 
his  own  conceits.  There  can  be  no 
possible  interest,  where  there  is  not  a 
full  and  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
design,  spirit,  and  winding  of  a  poem 
as  we  pass  along.  We  should  be  kept 
ill  the  dark  only  with  regard  to  fu- 
turity ;  but  so  far  as  we  proceed,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
what  the  author  is  telling  us ;  for  surely 
there  can  be  no  moral  purpose,  no  ob- 
jccL,  either  immediate  or  ultimate,  iu 
addressing  us  through  the  medium  oC 
print  and  paper,  unless  we  uuderstand  , 
what  is  told  to  us.  To  understand  the 
“  Battle  of  the  Bridge,"  however,  we 
must  read  the  work  twice  over ;  so  that 
if  this  mode  of  writing  was  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  we  should  take  twenty  years  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  we  might 
otherwise  acquire  in  ten.  We  are  far 
from  supposing,  that,  in  works  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  fiction,  every  thing  that 
regards  futurity  ought  to  be  antici¬ 
pated.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
expectation  is  excited,  aud  the  less 
means  are  afiforded  us  of  guessing  at 
the  final  result,  the  more  curiosity  is 
awakened,  aud,  consequently,  the  more 
our  pleasure  is  increased ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  keep  us  in  the  dark,  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  a  character,  aud 
another  to  keep  us  in  the. dark,  with 
regard  to  the  character  himself ;  for  wc 
cannot  possibly  take  any  interest  in  his 
fate,  unless  we  know  who. and  what  he 
is,  aud  whether  or  not  he  bo  entitled  to 
our  sympathies.  Homer  never  leaves 
us  in  the  least  perplexity,  with  regavd 
to  the  character  of  the  persons  whom 
he  introduces  to  us.  So  far  from  study- 
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iuff  thin  sort  of  ambiguity,  his  bii^hest 
merit  is  acknowiedg^ed  to  be  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  characteristic  colours  in  whicli 
be  pourtrays  all  his  heroes,  so  distinct, 
indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
sne  for  another.  The  example  of 
Homer,  surely,  is  not  beneath  the  imi- 
tstiou  of  the  most  favoured  poets  of  the 
present  day.  At  any  rate,  if  we  roust 
be  >vild  or  mad,  in  God’s  name  let  us 
bare  some  ^  method  in  our  madness,” 
and  some  rei^ularity  in  our  wildness, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  where 

- - “  Pier  on  pier  is  piled, 

111  ^rand  disorder,  regiiluriy  wild.” 

We  should  not  be  much  surprised, 
however,  at  the  obscurity  of  narration 
that  characterizes  this  poem,  if  it  were 
a  professed  imitation  of  the  modern  ru. 
mantio  school,  for,  indeed,  wc  seldom 
meet  with  any  tbin^  in  it  but  mystery 
and  ^  confusion  worse  confounded.” 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
l^ivc  quotations,  in  illustration  of  our 
remarks:  they  wilt  appear  suttieicntly 
obvious,  however,  to  every  person 
who  has  read  the  work.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.Stobcrt 
wants  not  the  power  of  retiderin|^  him¬ 
self  understood,  if  he  thou^^ht  proper; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  but  his  own  good 
taste  would  have  pointed  out  to  him 
the  superior  advantages  and  more  ra¬ 
tional  delight  of  elegant  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  diction,  had  he  only 
ventured  to  shake  otf  the  trammels  of 
Boderu  romance,  and  to  think  and 
Judge  for  himself.  Mr.  Stobert  lias  not 
done  so,  and  though  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  beauty  of  colouring 
and  richness  of  drapery  in  which  he 
has  arrayed  many  of  his  poetic  images, 
aa  well  as  the  delightful  harmony  and 
structure  of  his  verse  ;  yet,  uufortn- 
nately,  we  find  him  frequently  stuck 
fust  in  the  mire  of  the  romances,  and, 
what  la  worse,  wc  always  find  him 
there  through  choice,  and  not  through 
necetaity.  He  could  always  avoid  his 
situation  if  he  pleated;  he  could  always 
be  amooth,  or,  at  least,  regularly  wild  ; 
bst  lest  he  should  be  excluded  from 
the  romantic  school,  he  it  sometimes 
harsh,  grating,  and  hobbling.  In  fact, 
he  studies  false  and  prosaic  cadence, 
discordant  sounds,  and  that  dangerous 
siMplicity  which  is  mere  childish  non 
ssose.  It  is  possible  we  may  be  as 
Innocent  as  children,  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  we  can  be  so  ignorant,  without 
being  fools  at  the  same  time.  The 
language  of  children  can  interest  only 
*s  children  themselves.  In  advanced 
it  la  either  affectation  or  idiotiFni, 
£ur.  May.  Vol,  82, 


neither  of  which  can  have  much  claim 
to  our  attention.  We  cau  listen,  with¬ 
out  much  uneasiness,  to  discordant 
Kouiids,  if  proceeding  from  a  source 
where  discord  only  is  expected.  We 
cau  hear  a  brass  candlestick. turned, 
or  an  old  wheel  grate  on  its  axlelree,” 
without  irritation ;  but  we  cannot  listen 
to  a  person  unskilled  in  music,  thump- 
lug  a  piano  or  violin,  without  feeling 
uii  irritable  disposition  to  knock  the 
fellow  down.  It  is  so  with  poetry, 
the  object  of  the  poet  is  to  please,  not 
to  instruct,  and  the  object  of  the  reader 
to  be  pleased,  not  to  be  iiistrncted ;  fur 
prose  is  the  proper  language  of  science 
and  instruction.  Accordingly,  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that,  in  poetry,  wc  ure 
always  pleased  or  displeased  ;  there  is 
no  medium,  and,  therefore,  Horace  has 
justly  observed,  that 

.  Mediocrilms  cssc  pnetis. 

Non  dii,  non  homines,  non  cuncessere  co¬ 
in  m  me. 

In  poetry,  the  great  object  is  to  please 
the  senses  and  the  imagination ;  but 
while  wc  are  revelling  in  this  intellec¬ 
tual  luxury ;  while  our  hearts  are  vi¬ 
brating  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  and  sympathy,  and  our  imagina¬ 
tion  feasting  in  the  Elysian  bowers  t>f 
fiction,  one  discordant  image,  one  iiii- 
nieasured  or  guttural  cadence,  dis|>cls 
the  magic  scene  which  had  beeu  created 
around  us.  The  moment  the  harmony 
of  our  enjoyment  isdisturbed,the  senses 
take  the  alarm,  and  likeTam  o’Shanter’s 
witches,  **  ill  an  instant  all  is  dark.” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of 
this  poem.  It  possesses  those  heauties, 
of  which  one  would  redeem  a  thousand 
blemishes.  Indeed,  the  author  is  every 
where  beautiful,  while  he  follows  the 
bent  and  determination  of  his  own 
genius;  he  fails  only  where  he  aims 
at  imitating  the  vices  of  the  modem 
school. 

History  of  Cultivated  VVgetahles. 
By  Henry  Phillips.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  808. 

The  rapidity,  with  which  this  work 
has  passed  through  its  first  edition,  is 
a  test  of  its  merits,  which  we  are  hap¬ 
py  to  confirm  by  this  record  of  our 
approbation.  Mr.  Phillips  has  given 
to  the  world  a  book  combining  great 
utility,  with  a  source  of  much  umnsc 
mciit  aud  healthy  occupation;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  both 
the  genlloraan  and  lady,  will  find  it 
dirticiilt  to  make  a  more  valuable  ad- 
ditioii  to  their  libraries,  than  fhe  work 
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HOW  before  im.  The  history  profcfiHCft  of  its  havinje  been  known  to  cure  half 
to  uflbrd  information  upon  the  botani-  the  complaiiila  of  the  parish, 
cal,  medirinal,  edible,  and  ehemical  lk)tany  and  horticulture,  conaideriai^ 
quulitiea  of  all  ve^etiiblcH:  hut  except  their  paramount  utility,  and  the  thou, 
that  the  head  of  each  article  contains  saud  attractions  they  atibrd,  are  an. 
the  natural  order,  the  class  and  j^enus,  tunishiiifl^ly  youngs  amongpit  us.  The 
with  the  latin,  or  scientific  name  of  the  earliest  garden  of  science,  that  we  have 
vegetable,  we  hare  not  much  of  the  any  accounts  of,  was  that  of  old  Gerard, 
science  of  botany  in  the  work.  Nor  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll., 
does  chemistry  form  a  very  decided  produced  vegetable  wonders  in  his 
feature;  its  contents  are  principally  grounds,  which  formed  the  site  of  part 
historical,  with  very  useful  information  of  our  present  Holborn. 
to  both  the  agriculturist,  and  the  horti>  Fruits,  and  objects  of  more  palpable 
culturist ;  and,  indeed,  to  the  political  delight,*  were  evidently  attended  to 
economist,  who  may  obtain  useful  data  by  the  wealthy  at  a  much  earlier  pe¬ 
as  to  the  best  means  of  incrcasiug  the  riod.  We  all  remember  Richard  the 
number,  and  meliorating  the  condition  HI.  praising  the  excellent  strawberries 
of  the  |>opulation,  by  assuring  the  cer>  produced  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Hast, 
tainty,  us  well  us  augmenting  the  quail-  iiigs,  in  Holborn,  just  before  he  order, 
tity,  of  the  edible  produce  of  the  soil,  cd  that  nobleman  to  the  scaffold.  After 
\Vc  wish  Mr.  IMiillips  had  cither  writ-  old  Gerard’s  garden,  sprung  up  the 
ten  k'ss,or  written  w  ith  more  judgment  public  botanical  garden  of  Oxford,  laid 
upon  the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants,  out  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles..-thc 
He  speaks  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  garden  of  the  apothecaries  at  Chelsea 
the  knowledge  which  the  ancients,  and  auccceded.  This  garden,  was  brought 
the  savages  of  later  time,  possessed  of  into  great  einiiieiice  by  the  science  uad 
simples  and  the  medicinal  qualities  of  liberality  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  now  the  iiu-  him  who  may  be  called  his  successor, 
merous  historical  accounts  which  Mr.  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  King’s  garden 
IMiillips  gives  us  of  the  powerful  ef-  at  Kew,  now  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the 
fects  which  were  attributed  of  yore  to  world,  was  not  established  before  the 
various  plants,  and  which  wc  now  know  accession  of  his  late  Majesty  to  the 
to  be  inefheacious  and  trifling,  is  in  throne ;  since  which  the  sciences  of 
itself  a  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  botany  and  agriculture  have  been  pur- 
the  old  vegetable  pharmacy.  Nothing  sued  in  England  with  astonishing  suc- 
is  more  mischievous  than  the  quackery  cess.  Mr.  Phillips’s  work  may  suggest, 
which  is  produced  by  this  reliance  on  to  reflecting  minds,  many  trains  of 
veget.ible  simples;  a  quackery  which  thought  upon  the  whims  and  prejudices 
converts  all  its  votaries,  more  or  less,  to  which  all  ages  are  liable.  VVe  here 
into  imaginary  valetudinarians— it  is  find,  that  plants  which  were  once  held 
always  either  useless  or  dangerous.  If  in  dread  by  mankind,  are  now  used 
little  is  the  matter  with  us,  abstinence,  and  found  not  only  innoxious,  but  of 
exercise,  warmth,  or  depletion,  are  the  all  things  serviceable ;  whilst  those 
only  remedies.  If  much  is  the  matter  which  wc  now  disregard,  as  at  best 
with  ns,  the  experience  of  mankind  inditierent,  were  in  times  past  consi- 
nnd  the  lights  of  science  have  proved,  dcred  nutritious,  pleasant,  and  posses, 
that  resource  must  be  had  to  the  more  sed  of  countless  virtues.  Wc  all  of  us 
powerful  extracts  of  the  mineral  king-  now  reprobate  the  use  of  quasha  by  the 
doni ;  and  that  nothing  efheacious  can  brewers,  and  proclaim  that  nothing  but 
be  obtained  from  the  vegetable,  unless  hops  is  wholesome  or  pleasant ;  but  wc 
the  juices  of  the  plant  be  submitted  to  believe  that  there  arc  brewers  now 
chemical  agency.  The  day  is  happily  living,  who  remember  when  hops  were- 
gone  by,  when  the  conversation  of  the  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  use  of  them 
lea  table  was  on  the  excellence  of  in  the  brewery  held  in  great  disappro- 
boiled  dandelion,  or  the  su|)er-cxcel-  bation.  Some  few  years  hence,  quasha 
Icnce  of  simmered  thistle-dowu  ;  and  will  be  legalised,  and  approved  of  by 
where  the  slightest  allusion  to  ailing  the  public,  and  the  out-cry  against  it 
in  auy  one  of  the  company  would  con-  will  be  succetMlcd  by  some  equally 
jure  up  some  lady  Bountiful,  who  would  strong  prejudice,  against  whatever  sub- 
eariicstly  recommend  some  such  medi-  stitute  the  trader  may  find  it  to  his 
cument,  and  bring  a  catalogue  of  proofs  interest  to  adopt.  Mr.  Phillips  tells 

•  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  Knjflish  jrardons  have  produced  2.34.S  varieties  of  trees 
And  plnots  fn)m  America,  and  more  than  l.7»U  from  the  Ca|)e  of  (iood  Hope;  not  to  mention 
thooHioids  that  h;ive  l»eon  InoiiRht  from  Cliina,  und  the  Kant  Indies,  from  New  Holland,  froii' 
ditlerent  p.irts  of  Africa.  Asia.  ;uid  l^uroiK'.  The  list  of  plants  positively  cultivated  in  KiiglanJ 
exceeds  1 20, UOU  varieties. 
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u«,  that  the  potatoe  was  introduced  into 
Km^laud  by  Sir  Walter  Raleig-h,  from 
South  America.  Gerard  states,  that  in 
his  day  potatoes  were  eaten  sopped  in 
wine;  that  they  were  made  into  deli¬ 
cate  coDsor?cs  and  restorative  sweet¬ 
meats;  and  others,  he  tells  us,  to 
pve  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating, 
do  boile  them  with  prunes,  and  so  eatc 
them.**  Tlie  Queen  of  James  I.  con¬ 
sidered  them  such  a  delicacy,  that  she 
hud  them  supplied  to  her  table,  but  in 
small  quantities,  the  price  being  so 
high  as  a  shilling  a  pound.  But  when 
it  was  endeavoured  to  introduce  this 
root  as  a  food  amongst  the  poor,  al¬ 
though  it  was  the  delicacy  of  King^, 
the  people  declared  it  a  narcotic,  a 
poisonous  and  mischievous  root,  flatu- 
IcDt,  and  causing  the  leprosy  and  dy¬ 
sentery.  This  reminds  us  of  the  vulgar 
prejudice  at  present  existing  against 
rice,  with  the  supposition  of  its  causing 
blindness.  We  fancy  that  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  onr  antipathies  and  partialities 
arc  as  little  the  result  of  any  ratiocina. 
tivc  calculation  of  cause  and  effect; 
and  amidst  the  information  which  Mr. 
Phillips's  work  will  be  found  to  afford, 
the  curious  reader  will  he  highly  amus¬ 
ed  at  the  countless  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  which  his  fellow  man  has  from 
time  to  time  embibed,  upon  the  quali- 
ties  of  the  vegetable  food  which  the 
bountiful  author  of  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  support. 


Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland 
in  the  year  1821  ;  with  graphic  illus¬ 
trations.  By  George  Williaiu  Man- 
by,  Esq.  4to.  pp.  1 13.  London. 

Very  few  names  arc  better  known,  or 
are  more  likely  to  descend  to  posterity, 
than  that  of  the  author  of  the  present 
volume.  Captain  Manby's  invention 
for  saving  persons  from  vessels  wrecked 
upon  coasts  justly  entitles  him  to  praise 
for  ingenuity,  and  he  may  claim  the 
still  higher  merit  of  applying  iuge- 
uuity  to  the  most  useful  and  humane  of 
purposes.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  philanthrophy  has  pron^ted 
Captain  Manby,  at  an  advanced  age 
of  life,  to  undergo  all  the  rigours  and 
privations  of  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Sea,  in  order  to  advance  the  plans  he 
had  invented  of  taking  whales  with  a 
certainty,  which  might  at  once  benefit 
the  commercial  interests  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  save  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  precarious  and 
hazardous  service  of  the  whale  fishery. 
His  life  on  board  of  the  Batliii  during 
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the  voyage,  his  adventures,  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  feelings  of  the  seamen,  the 
chace  ‘and  capture  of  whales,  arc  de- 
scril>ed  in  this  volume  with  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer,"  and  in  a  manner 
highly  interesting.  We  do  uot  know 
that  we  have  read  any  account  of  the 
whale  fishery  at  once  so  interesting  and 
instructive.  Captain  Maiiby*s  descrip¬ 
tions  are  precise  without  being  tedious, 
and  whilst  he  minutely  describes  all 
the  process  of  the  chace  and  capture  of 
the  whale,  so  iu  to  give  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  inlerests 
the  feelings,  and  carries  the  reader 
along  with  him  as  if  he  were  reading 
the  imugiuniy  whale  scene  so  vividly 
given  in  the  novel  of  the  ^^Firatc.**  How- 
ever,  it  is  time  to  observe,  tiiut  in  the 
usual  manner  of  throwing  the  harpoon 
by  the  arm,  not  only  is  the  object  very 
frequently  missed,  even  at  the  distance 
of  nine  or  ten  >ards,  but  if  it  strike 
the  whale,  it  penetrates  so  little,  that 
the  animal  often  escapes,  or  rises  to 
iiiHict  summary  vengeance  upon  its  ag¬ 
gressors.  These  facts,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  shyness  of  the  whales,  added  to 
the  scarcity  of  them,  which  has  lately 
been  experienced  in  the  North  .Sea,  had 
injured  the  trade,  and  formed  a  subject 
of  complaint  with  the  captains  of  whu- 
lei's,  and  with  those  who  had  embarked 
their  capital  in  such  speculations. 
Captain  Manby  had  therefore  contrived 
two  methods  of  avoiding  these  difficul¬ 
ties— -that  of  shooting  the  harpoou  from 
a  gun  at  the  shoulder,  and  that  of 
firing  into  the  whale  a  shell,  which, 
exploding  in  the  animal,  would  destroy 
it  without  subjecting  it  to  the  protract¬ 
ed  sufferings  of  the  harpoou  and  lancc, 
and  without  enabling  the  fish  to  be 
mischievous  to  the  assailants.  Captain 
Manby  sailed  in  the  Baffin  in  order  to 
superintend  his  own  ex|»eriments— but 
the  prejudices  of  the  seamen  against 
innovation  defeated  his  object— he  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  fulling  in 
with  other  vessels  and  of  learning  that 
his  invention  had  been  applied  with 
decided  advantage  and  success.  We 
conceive  that  Captaiu  Manby  made 
rather  an  unfortunate  selection  of  the 
captain  of  the  Whaler  with  whom  he 
sailed.  This  officer  appears  to  have 
possessed  none  of  the  qualities  which 
can  secure  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  seamen.  He  begins  his  voyage  with 
what  Captain  Manby  caffs  “  an  extem¬ 
porary  and  impressive  prayer,"  aud  he 
gives  us  this  prayer  in  two  quarto 
pages.  For  our  parts  wc  should  desig¬ 
nate  this  prayer  by  very  different  epi¬ 
thets,  and  unless  Captain  Manby  was 
writing  short-hand  instead  of  praying, 
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nrc  at  a  low  to  conctiTe  bow  he 
could  contrire  to  haTe  to  iit 

a  copj  of  this  long^  extemporary  prayer. 
^Bot  if  thia  Captain  had  accompa¬ 
nied  hit  rcligton  by  humanity,  frood 
aenae,  and  aifrour,  he  would  aurely 
have  put  a  atop  to  the  dia(»uatin^,ailly, 
and  inhaoMin  and  cowardly  exhibition 
detailed  in  page  nine— ‘that  of  ahavin^ 
and  dippiiifi:  novicea  in  a  manner  aimi- 
liir  to  what  ia  called  croattinf^  the 
line.'*  Wc  arc  surpriaed  that  any  man 
of  principle  and  feelings  could  atand  by 
iuid  witiiPHM  the  innolent  injuatice  and 
brutal  a^gTCHMion,  which  the  crew  were 
allowed  in  thiM  ceremony  to  practiae 
u|»on  the  hliipV  Hteward,  because,  aa 
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Captain  Manby  aaya,  he  wae  iiivete. 
rately  hated  by  the  whole  crew.” 
Where  roena*  relig-ion  ia  conhned  to 
prayera  and  ceremoniea,  and  to  an  oh. 
aervauce  of  the  aabbath,it  brings  irrrat 
odium  on  that  true  religion  of  Chriat, 
which  conaiata  in  mercy  and  juatice. 
Some  of  Captain  Manby'a  deacriptiona 
of  the  dreadful  beautiea  of  the  frozen 
ocean  arc  rery  happy— and  hia  nume. 
roua  plates  of  the  fantaatic  shapes  as- 
suined  by  the  frozen  atmosphere  and 
waters  arc  worthy  of  attentioo.  We 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  work  aa 
combining  much  information  with  very 
considerable  entertainment. 
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Skelcbch  of  Field  Sports  as  followed 
by  iiic  natives  of  India,  with  Observa¬ 
tions  on  tl)e<  Animals,  arc  preparing  for 
publication  \  also,  an  Account  of  many 
of  the  CiistoniK  of  the  Inhabitants  and 
Natural  Fro<luctions,  interspersed  with 
various  anecdotes.  Likewise  the  lute 
NawaubAsoph  ul  Daulah's  grand  style 
of  Sporting,  and  Character— A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Snake  Catchers,  and  their  me¬ 
thod  of  curing  themselves  when  bitten ; 
with  Remarks  on  Hydrophobia  and 
Rabid  Animals.  By  Dr.  Johnson,  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Hon.  li^st  India  Company, 
and  many  years  resident  at  Chittra, 
in  Rainghur. 

The  Extended  and  Practical  Course 
of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on 
C'lieniistry,  to  be  delivered  in  the  Labo. 
latory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Wm. 
'J'lios.  Biunde,  F.R.S.,  will  commence 
on  the  Second  Tuesday  in  October,  at 
Nine  in  the  morning,  and  be  continued 
every  'I'uesday,  Tiiursday,  and  Satur- 
rlay.  'I’wo  Courses  are  given  during 
the  .Season,  which  begins  in  October, 
and  terminates  in  June. 

Surrey  Institution.  The  following 
Ix^cturcs  will  be  delivered  in  the  en- 
suing  SI  a'ion : 

On  the  History  and  Utility  of  Liter¬ 
ary  Institutions;  by  T.  Jennings  Esq. 

On  Clicmistry;  byGoldworthy  Gur¬ 
ney  1^1 ,  in  the  course  of  November. 

Cbi  Music;  by  Wni.  Crotch,  Mus.  D. 
Professor  of'^lusic  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  and 

On  Pneumatics  and  Electricity;  by 
(  liarles  Woodward  Ivup,  early  in  1823. 

A  st>ecinicn  of  Palm-Tree  Cordage, 
leeently  invented  in  North  America, 
has  been  sent  over  to  Liverpool  from 


New  York.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and 
from  its  appearance,  much  stronger 
and  elastic  than  cordage  manufactured 
from  Hemp. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Truth 
against  Falsehood,  or  Facts  opposed  to 
Fiction,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  Douglas,  the  Author  of  No  Fiction. 
By  l.efcvre. 

How  to  distinguish  Oxalic  Acid 
(which  is  a  poison)  from  Epsom  Salt. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  satis¬ 
fying  one's  self  that  the  dose  about  to 
be  taken,  is  not  Oxalic  Acid.  Taste 
one  drop  of  it,  or  else  a  particle  of  the 
suspected  Crystals,  and  if  it  be  Oxalic 
Acid,  it  will  be  found  extremely  sour, 
like  most  other  Acids.  The  taste  of 
lilpsom  Salt  is  quite  different. 

On  the  lUtb  of  November  will  be 
published,  with  the  Almanacks,  Time's 
Telescope  for  1823  ;  containing  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  .Saints'  days  and  Holydays; 
Sketches  of  Comparative  Chronology 
and  Contemporary  Biography;  Astro¬ 
nomical  Occurrences  in  every  month, 
with  a  Description  of  Indispensable 
Astronomical  Instruments,  illustrated 
by  Wood  Cuts;  and  the  Naturalist’s 
Diary,  explaining  the  various  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  to  which  will  be  prefaced, 
an  Introduction  to  British  Entomology, 
with  a  Plate  of  Insects  coloured  after 
nature. 

The  first  nnmber  of  a  new  monthly 
work,  called  The  Knight- Errant,  will 
be  published  on  the  1st  January  1823. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  Fifty  Lithographic  Prints, 
illustrative  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Swiu 
zclaiid,  and  Italy,  during  the  years 
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1819)  SO,  and  21,  from  (Vif^ioal  Draw, 
in^  taken  in  Italy,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  Marianne  Colston. 

Messrs.  Colburn  and  Co.  in  conjnnc- 
tion  with  Messrs.  Bossange  and  Co., 
have  contracted  for  the  purchase  oi 
the  genuine  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
dictated  by  himself  during  his  Exile 
at  8t.  Helena.  'Fbey  are  editing  by 
the  Count  de  Montholon  and  General 
Guurgaud ;  and  the  first  two  vols.  may 
be  expected  in  a  few  weeks. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  cele. 
brated  Count  de  Las  Cases  kept  a 
regular  Journal  of  his  Conversations 
with  Na|M>leon,  during  the  whole  time 
he  remained  at  St.  Helena.  This  Jour- 
nal,  which  was  seized  with  the  Counfs 
other  papers,  has  been  lately  restored 
by  the  Ikitish  (>uvernment,  and  will 
very  shortly  be  also  published  in 
London. 

We  understand  that  some  very  curi. 
ous  Memoirs  of  the  French  Court,  will 
shortly  appear  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Madame  de  Campan,  the,  first  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  late  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  Directress  of 
the  celebrated  Establishment  of  Eco. 
nen,  under  Napoleon. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one 
volume,  8vo.  illustrated  with  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D., 
his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Comparisons, 
forming  the  Seventh  and  completing 
volume  of  the  Scries,  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  The  Six  volumes  aU 
ready  published  contain  Lectures  on 
Scripture  Facts,  Prophecy,  Miracles, 
Parables,  Doctrines,  and  Duties. 

Ill  an  ingenious  work  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Price,  on  the  Beneficial 
ErtVets  of  Leeching,  in  the  Cure  of 
various  Inflammatory,  Febrile  and 
Acute  Diseases,  he  states  that  Leeches 
(which  are  a  species  of  Vermis  Intes- 
timlis)  will  not  only  exist  in  the  hn- 
iiuin  stomach  in  a  living  state,  but  will 
take  advantage  of  their  situation,  by 
commencing  the  operation  of  their  natu- 
ral  functions,  llic  Author  adduces  se- 
veral  instances  which  occurred  amongst 
our  troops  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  in 
the  French  army,  in  the  Deserts  which 
separate  Egypt  from  Syria,  where  spit¬ 
ting  of  blood,  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms  resulted,  particularly  to  l^n- 
teur  Maiiberg,  Commander  of  the  22d 
Kogt.  of  Chasseurs,  who  swallowed 
two  in  the  Desarts  of  St.  Makaire,  a 
days  Journey  from  the  Pyramids,  which 
HO  weakened  him,  that  his  convales¬ 
cence  was  long  and  difficult.  Water 
(except  from  springs  of  hard  water 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  never  in- 
habited  by  Leeches)  should  be  boiled 


previous  to  its  being  used  as  a  be¬ 
verage, 

A  work  is  in  forward  nests  in  several 
l^anguages,  with  the  following  Title:*-* 
Histoire  des8uperstitions,et  desCultea, 
avec  des  Notes  sur  Ics  caraetdre  dea 
Prdtres  de  toutes  lea  ReligioMi.  Par 
uue  Society  den  Philosopbes. 

l!f  THE  PREIt. 

On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  pubw 
lished,  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
Engraving  of  Buonaparte  passing  the 
Alps,  from  the  celebrated  Ificturo  by 
David,  No.  I.  price  2s.  fld.  of  The 
Napoleon  Anecdotes;  illustrating  the 
ineiital  energies  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France ;  and  the  characters  and  actions 
of  his  contemporary  Warriors  and  States- 
men. 

.  A  new  Novel,  entitled,  Isabella,  will 
be  published  early  in  November,  from 
the  pen  of  the  admired  Author  of 
Rhoda,  Plain  Sense,  &c. 

An  Essay  on  the  Proof  of  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  deduced  from 
the  Completion  of  its  Ikophecies.  By 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Wilkinson,  B.D.  Rector 
of  Bulvan,  Essex. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Outlines 
of  Character,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Modern  Geography  and  History  ; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World ; 
with  the  Political  Alterations  deter- 
mined  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna.— To 
which  is  annexed,  a  Series  of  Ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter;  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.  By  8.  L. 

Some  Remarks  on  Southey's  Life  of 
Wesley  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
next  Month. 

On  the  let  of  December  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  8vo.  the  Loves  of  the  Angels ; 
a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

A  History  and  Description  of  Fonthill 
Abbey;  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  En¬ 
gravings,  comprehending  Views,  Plans, 
Sections,  and  Details.  By  John  Rutter, 
Shaftesbury. 

Travels  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  particularly  those  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  By  Timothy 
Dwight,  L.L.D.  late  President  of  Yale 
College ;  Author  of  a  System  of  The. 
olugy,  &c.  Reprinted  kom  the  Arne 
rican  edition,  with  illustrative  Maps. 

Popular  Stories,  Translated  from  the 
Kinder  uns  Haus-Marchen,  collected 
by  Messrs.  Grimm,  from  Oral  Tradi¬ 
tion,  in  different  Parts  of  Germany. 
To  be  printed  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  with 
numerous  Original  Designs,  from  the 
Pencil  of  Mr.  George  Cruikshanks. 

A  Scries  of  Portraits  of  the  Kings 
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anti  (jiicrnM  of  (ircat  Britain,  to  be 
fii^ravoil  ill  tlieClialk  inaiiiicr,  by  Mr. 
K.  (’uoprr,  fruni  the  most  autheotic 
Ori^iiiuh.  To  be  published  in  Num- 
liem,  each  contaiuiii(7  Four  Portraits. 
Fart  I.  ^'ill  abort ty  appear. 

The  Fifth  Itldition  of  Gran^er\  Bio¬ 
graphical  Hiatory  of  England,  from 
Egbert  the  (ireat  to  tiie  Kevoliitioii, 
rt  vols  Svo. ;  couHiHting  of  Characters 
disposed  in  ditfereiit  C'lasses,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  Methodical  Catalogue  of  en¬ 


graved  British  Heads,  with  the  addition 
of  nearly  Four  Hundred  New  lavc>^ 
communicated  expressly  for  this  Work 
to  Hhe  late  Mr.  William  Kichardsun. 
By  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Oiford 
David  Dalrymple,  Ixird  Hailes,  Sir  Wm! 
Musgravc,  Bart ,  Janies  Bindley,  Es<|. 
and  several  other  celebrated  (  ollectors 
and  Autitjuaiies  A  few  Copies  will  be 
printed  in  royal  8vo.  to  accoiiiiuodatc 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  illustrate 
the  Work. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Queries  addressed  to  those  who  deny 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Atonenient  of  Christ ;  with  Kemarks  on 

Fripp’s  ICvidencc  for  Unitarianism, 
from  Scripture  and  Eeclesiustical  His¬ 
tory.”  By  W.  Carpenter,  isino.  pp, 
112.  Is.  (id.  half-bound. 

Treatises  on  the  Life,  Walk,  and 
Triumph  ot  Faith.  By  the  Bcv.  W. 
Komaine,  A.M.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  Thomas  (  halmers,  D.D.  2 
vols.  l2mo.  Its.  bds. 

Cienuine  Keligion,  the  Best  Friend 
of  the  Feople.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Bonar.  18nio.  Is. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  Two  Parts.  Fart  1. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ  shewn  to  ditfer  from  the 
< Opinions  of  Soeinians,  Arians,  Trinita¬ 
rians,  and  .Swedenborgians.  Part  11. 
On  the  Moral  Character  of  Jesus,  the 
Office  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

HISTORY. 

The  First  Five  Books  of  Livy’s  His¬ 
tory,  with  English  Notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.  By  John  Hunter,  D.D. 
12nio.  &K. 

MEDICINE,  SUROERY,  &C. 

Researclu's  respectiug  the  Medical 
Powers  of  Chlorine  in  Diseases  of  the 
Liver.  By  W.  Wallace.  Svo.  Gs. 

'Fhe  Scats  aud  Causes  of  Diseases 
investigated  by  Anatomy.  By  J.  B. 
Morganti ;  abridged  by  W,  Cooke,  2 
vols.  Svo.  H.  10s. 

A  Practical  'I'reatisc  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart.  By  Henry  Keeder,  M  1). 
Pliysiciaii  to  the  South  London  Dispen¬ 
sary,  &c.  &c. 

NOVELS. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Whittinghaurs 
Pocket  Novelists,  containing  Zeiuco, 
Various  Views  of  Human  Nature  taken 
from  Life  and  Manners,  Foreign  and 
Ihtniestic.  By  Dr.  Moore.  2  vols.  4s. 
—Also,  Vul  VII.  containing  ;A  Simple 
Story.  By  .Mr.  Inchbald.  Js. 


Poplar  Grove  ;  a  Romance,  in  Three 
Volumes.  By  H.  Gardener. 

Edward  Wortley ;  or,  (iood  ICdaca. 
tion  and  the  Consequences  of  not  being 
taught  a  Trade.  By  W.  (iardiuer.  1  \ol. 

MISCELANEOL'S. 

The  Liberal;  a  new  Periodical  Work 
from  Italy.  By  the  Right  Hun.  L(»r*l 
Byron,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  S<.q,  consisting 
of  Verse  and  Prose.  5s. 

(aleanings  and  Recollections  (Moral 
and  Religious)  to  assist  the  Memory  of 
Youth.  By  a  Parent;  dedicated  to  his 
own  .Son.  ISmu.  Is. 

Ogle  Duncan  and  Co's  Catalogue  of 
Rare  Books  on  the  History,  Anti(|uiiies, 
and  Literature  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  Concise  and  Practical  Treutisie 
on  the  (arowth  and  Culture  of  the  Car¬ 
nation,  Pink,  &c.  By  Thomas  Hogg, 
Florist,  &c. 

POETRY. 

The  Royal  Jubilee,  a  Scottish  Miisk. 
Bv  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Royal  8vu. 
3s.  Gd. 

Erin,  and  other  Poems.  By  Tbos. 
Bay  Icy  lilsq.  Svo,  5s. 

Cumnor,  or  the  Bugle  Horn,  u  tra- 
degy ;  with  other  Dramatic  Dialogues 
and  Poems.  By  E.  B.  Impey. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Thoughts  on  the  Greek  Revolution. 
By  Charles  Brinsley  Mieriduu.  Svo.  3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  Important  Points  of  Faith 
and  Duty.  By  the  Rev.  K.  P.  Bud- 
dicom,  M.A.  2  vols.  10s. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Gisborne,  M.A.  on 
Laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the 
New  Church  at  Burton-upon-Trent, 
Sept,  lltb,  with  a  particular  accounl 
of  the  Ceremony. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Description  of  Fouthill  Abbey  and 
Demesne.  By  J.  Rutter,  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

VOYAGES. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland 
in  the  year  1S21.  Ily  (Jeorge  Alanhy 
Es<i.,  4lu.  with  plates.  jL‘1.  1  Is*  Gd. 
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During’  tlu*  season  of  tlie  yi'ar  at 
wliirli  tin*  various  Kxliihitions  4)f 
tlur  rim*  Arts  in  tin*  metropolis  re¬ 
main  closed,  it  is  our  intention  to 
,levote  a  portion  of  the  space  in  our  . 
piililication,  which  is  usually  allotted 
to  that  interesting  subject,  to  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  four 
irreat  branches  of  the  Ihilite  Arts, 
namely.  Pa  inti  no,  Scui.I’Ture, 
Aiichitei'Tuue,  and  Engkavino. 
Perfectly  aware  that  we  cannot  coni- 
iininicate  to  the  aecoiiiplislied  artist, 
or  connoisseur,  any  knowledge  4)f 
which  he  is  imt  already  in  full  pos- 
sessiioi,  we  yet  think  that  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  our  readers  to  whom 
such  a  brief  notice  may  he  accejit- 
ahle ;  relating  as  it  does  to  topics 
with  which  probably  they  are  hi¬ 
therto  not  very  familiar ;  hut  of 
which,  nevertheless,  a  just  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  value  would  induce 
them  to  obtain  some  general  infor¬ 
mation,  provided  it  could  he  acquir¬ 
ed  without  any  great  exjieuse  of 
time  and  tr4Hihle.  We  ln*giu  with 

Pa  INTI  NO. 

In  commencing  this  rapid  survey 
we  shall  abstain  from  dwelling  on 
jmints  of  little  importance,  or  at 
nest  of  little  imnortance  to  the  Fine 
Arts.  When  the  Shiaffravi  gave 
place  to  the  Monogram^  or  the  sim¬ 
ple  Monnrhron  was  sup«*rseded  by 
the  complex  Polgchroii^  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  matter  purely  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  research.  We  are  by  no  means 
desirous  of  going  back  to  those  re- 
nmte  times  of  which  little  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  and  in  the  accounts 
of  which  therefore  conjecture  neces¬ 
sarily  supplies  the  chasm  in  fact. 
Whether  Painting  ever  reached  in 
ancient  (Jreece  to  that  perfection,  to 
which  Sculpture  undoubtedly  ar¬ 
rived,  is  a  (ptestion  on  ubicli  the 
[Host  learned  men  have  differed  ;  and 
it  is  one  which  must  for  ever  remain 
in  dispute.  Leaving  all  such  use- 
l^’ss,  though  elegant  speculations 
untoiicheil,  we  hurry  on  until  we 
can  grasp  something  tangible  and 
certain. 

It  is  not  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirte(*nth  century,  when 
Pimabue,  a  noble  Florentine,  began 


to  revive  the  long-forgotten  art,  that 
any  well-authenticated  information 
is  to  l>e  found  with  respect  to  the 
histiiry  and  progress  ot  Painting. 
I’imabue,  although  much  superior 
to  his  contemporari(*s;  and  altlniugh 
he  product'd  a  work,  which  was 
treated  by  his  countrymen  with  al¬ 
most  divine  honours,  was  an  artist 
of  very  moderate  powers.  His  pupil, 
(liotto,  far  excelled  him.  Hiotto 
acquired  great  skill  in  design  and 
expression,  and  was  evidently  aware 
of  the  true  foundation  of  all  art ; 
namely,  the  i  lose  study  of  nature. 
His  fame  spread  widely;  and  he  was 
liberally  enqiloyed  by  Pope  Boni¬ 
face  the  Eighth. 

A  few  years  after  Hiotto’s  death, 
tin*  Academy  of  St.  Imke  was  foiiml- 
ed  in  Florence,  whence  subsequently 
procei'ded  some  of  the  gn*atest  art¬ 
ists  that  the  world  ever  saw.  'J’In* 
earliest  4»f  these  was  li4*onanlo  da 
Vinci,  a  man  of  universal  attain¬ 
ment,  and  who  added  to  what  had 
until  his  time  been  atchieved  in 
Painting  the  new  and  imnortaiit 
principles  of  chiaro-scuro,  ana  depth 
of  tone  in  colour.  About  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  hurst  forth  that 
constellation  of  genius,  by  which 
the  art  4)f  Painting  was  suddenly 
carried  to  an  elevation  never  si  me 
eipialled,  and  perhaps  never  to  he 
surpassed;  for  then  lived  Micloel 
Angelo,  Kaphael,  Titian,  and  L’or- 
reggio.  'Pliese  were  the  founders  of 
the  three  great  schools;  the  Floren- 
tim*,  the  Venetian,  and  the  Lombard. 

To  the  Florentine  School,  (of 
which  the  Roman  was  only  an 
emanation),  belonged  Micha*!  An¬ 
gelo,  and  Raphael.  Its  chief  <{uali- 
ties  are  beauty  of  design,  and  purity 
of  expression ;  and  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitled  to  the  highest  rank. 
'J’In*  Venetian  School,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Titian,  indulged  in 
all  the  fascinations  of  rich  and 
beautiful  colouring.  Correggio,  the 
great  master  of  the  Lombard  School, 
principally  distinf^uished  himself  by 
the  union  of  subdued  and  hannoni- 
ons  colouring,  with  <*xquisite  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  and  perfect  grace. 
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At  tlip  timo  at  whirli  these  great 
men  liveil  there  existed,  fortunately 
fur  them  and  their  disciples,  as  well 
as  for  the  world  at  large,  the  strong¬ 
est  disposition  among  the  nohle  and 
the  ouulent  in  Italy,  to  encourage 
and  ctierish  tlie  Arts.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  dignified  patrons  were 
the  family  of  the  iVIediei,  (particu¬ 
larly  Lorenzo,  snrnained  the  magni- 
fnent),  .Inlius  II.,  and  la‘o  X. ;  and 
the  period  of  the  last-mentioned 
Pope  is  justly  considered  as  that  at 
which  tlie  Fine  Arts  arrived  at  the 
meridian  of  their  sjilendoiir.  From 
that  period  they  gradually  declined. 
Julio  Romano,  Parinigiano,  and 
J'intoretto,  altlnnigh  all  men  of  (‘x- 
traordiiiary  talent,  were  confessedly 
inferior  to  their  highly-gifted  pie- 
dei'essors. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  School  was  founded  at 
Ihdogna,  under  the  auspices  of  Lii- 
ilovico  Caracci,  aiiled  hy  nis  nephi'ws 
and  pupils  Annihal,  and  Agostiuo 
C’aracci;  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  cotnhin«‘  the  excellcncii's  of  the 
three  Schools  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  described.  However  laudahle 
the  elfort,  and  however  great  the 
talents  exhibited  in  it,  (especially  hy 
Annihal  Caracci)  it  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  ;  for,  although  many  tine  pic¬ 
tures  were  produced  hy  the  Bolog¬ 
nese  School,  scarcely  a  single  work 
can  he  pointed  out  which  possesses 
what  deserves  to  he  called  the  high¬ 
est  excellence.  It  cannot  he  denied 
howeviT,  that  a  nuinher  of  artists 
of  considerable  merit  and  renown 
sprung  from  this  School.  Among 
them  were  Hiiido  Keni,  Homenichi- 
no,  Alhano,  and  (luercino.  After 
their  time,  the  Arts  rapidly  sunk 
in  Italy. 

About  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Albert  Durer  began  to  re¬ 
vive  tlie  Art  of  Painting  in  (ler- 
iiiiiny.  His  style  of  design  was  dry 
and  meagre;  hut  he  occasionally 
produced  compositions  pregnant  with 
genius ;  and  his  colouring  was  fre¬ 
quently  admirable.  When  the  works 
of  M  iciiiid  Angelo  became  known  in 
Hermany,  the  artists  of  that  country 
were  hurried  away  hy  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  “  o’erstep  the  modesty  of 
nature;'*  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
great  Florentine  was  laricatured  by 
(iMdtzius,  Spranger,  and  others,  un¬ 
til  the  tiermaii  School  of  Painting 
became  utterly  contemptible. 
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Flanders  anil  Holland  were  more 
fortunate.  The  Flemish  artists  in 
general,  debarred  by  local  circuin- 
stances  from  any  intimacy  with  the 
refined  beauties  of  ancient  and  fo. 
reign  art,  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  and  imitation  of  nature  in  her 
every-day  forms  and  appearances; 
in  which  they  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  great  luminaries  of 
the  Flemish  School  are  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt.  The  boundless  inia- 
gination  of  the  former  of  those 
great  men  can  perhaps  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  our  own  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Of  him  it  may  ulso  be  said  : 

“  F/ach  change  of  many-coloured  life 

tic  drew, 

Exhausted  worlds— and  then  imagined 

new.” 

He  united  the  splendour  of  co¬ 
louring  of  the  Venetian  School,  with 
ihe  grainleur  of  outline  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine;  although  he  was  deficient 
in  the  liarmony  of  the  former,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  latter;  hut  the 
facility  of  his  invention,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  execution  are  wholly 
unexampled.  Early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Rembrandt  also  as¬ 
tonished  the  world  by  tbe  exhibition 
of  a  style  of  art  entirely  original ; 
the  chief  beauties  of  wbich  were  a 
powerful  concentration  of  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  and  a  hrilliamy  of  ctdonr, 
rivalling  sunshine.  Vandyke,  the 
pupil  ot  Rubens,  although  he  did 
not  possess  the  rich  exuberance  of 
his  master's  genius,  evinced  mnch 
more  delicacy  of  taste,  and  was  pre¬ 
eminent  in  portraiture.  The  works 
of  Jbrdaeus,  Teniers,  Metzu,  \et- 
scher,  Mieris,  Dow,  &e.  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  most  hapjiy  im¬ 
itations  of  conimou  nature,  and  the 
most  masterly  powers  of  executi«m, 
were  succeeued  hy  others  of  less 
merit;  and, soon  after  the  coinmeiUT- 
ment  of  the  last  century,  the  art  of 
Painting  became  almost  extinct  in 
Holland  and  the  Xetherlands. 

In  the  early  part  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century,  the  fame  and  the  example 
of  Titian  excited  a  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  among  the  Siianish  artists, 
which,  although  it  ifid  not  lead  to 
any  results  of  transcemlent  excel¬ 
lence,  produced  much  t»f  highly  rcs- 
jHM  table  talent.  Due  of  the  most 
celebrated  Spanish  painters  nas 
Spagindctto,  whose  style  possessed 
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urfat  grandeur  anil  scvorily.  Vr- 
l.isiinoz  is  (Icriilodlv  at  tlie  Hioad  of 
tlie  Spanish  portrait  p.iintors,  anil 
lV»M|Ui*nlly  Hopniarlirs  Titian  ainl 
t'aiidyhf.  'Iln*  fonipositiinis  of  tho 
historioal  paintors  Ilf  Spain,  namely, 
Toello,  Morales,  Miirillio,  (‘ai  rero, 
Herrera,  i^c.sehloin  rise  ninrli  aliovc 
iiieilioerit y.  'I'liey  are  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  simplieity ;  hut  can  rarely 
boast  of  tfie  lii^^hest  ipiaiities  of  art. 

'I’lie  first  painter  of  legitimate 
rbaraeter,  who  anpeared  in  France, 
and  the  classical  purity  of  whose 
taste,  formed  on  the  models  of  an¬ 
cient  art,  will  render  his  name  im¬ 
mortal,  is  Foussin.  He  Hourislied 
in  the  rei^ii  of  Jmuis  the  XIII. 
Poussin  was  sueeeeded  hy  Le  Somr, 
the  French  Raphael,  a  man  of  a  re¬ 
fined  and  elevated  mind,  hut  who 
failed  in  im[)ressin^  upon  his  coun- 
irynien  the  value  of  the  chaste  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  which  his  style  was  found¬ 
ed.  T  he  more  ostentatious  hut  less 
estiinahle  ipialities  of  the  pencil  of 
la*  Hrun,  Le  Steur’s  contemporary 
and  competitor,  were  in  closer  ac¬ 
cordance  with  French  taste;  and 
the  exhihition  which  Lc  Rrun  made 
of  his  really  ^reat  powers,  debased 
as  they  were  hy  the  utter  ahsence  of 
sininlicity  and  truth,  in  his  pictures 
of  tlie  battles  of  Alexander,  won  the 
durable  favour  of  Jiouis  XIV.;  and 
induced  the  French  nation  to  con¬ 
sider  him  as  the  head  of  the  French 
School.  Against  the  false  and  thea¬ 
trical  feeling,  which  Le  Rriin  intro¬ 
duced,  the  Art  in  France  strujr^leil 
in  vain.  With  some  exceptions, 
among'  the  most  exemplary  of  which 
was  Sebastian  Roiirdon,  the  French 
painters,  Mig-nard,  Jouvenet,  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Rigoiiil,  Vanloo,  Roindiet, 
Itc.  seemed  solely  intent  upon  ex¬ 
celling  one  anotluT  in  alfectation 
and  tlutter.  Since  the  Revolution, 
the  painters  of  France  have  gone 
into  the  opposite  extreme;  anil  are 
as  dry  ana  precise,  as  they  were  for¬ 
merly  iloriil  and  incorrect.  There 
are  among  them,  however,  men  of 
very  superior  talents. 

kngiand,  owing  probably  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  change  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  the  coldness  and  insen¬ 
sibility  to  the  beauties  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  by  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Reformation  were  most  disadvan- 
tagcously  distinguished,  was  long 
betore  she  manifested  any  native 
liur.  Mag,  Vol.  82. 
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genius  in  the  art  of  Fainting.  The 
talents  of  Hobson,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  confined  to  painting 
In'ads,  which,  however,  he  executed 
with  great  skill.  'I’lie  first  Knglisli 
historical  painter  of  any  celebrity 
was  Sir  .lames  Thornhill,  who  was 
horn  in  Ifl//*  He  was  principally 
employed  in  painting  the  halls  anil 
staircases  of  our  public  ediliees,  and 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  ;  ami 
the  meretriciousness  of  composition, 
and  gaudiness  of  colour,  inciilent  to 
this  decorative  style  of  art,  prevent 
us  from  judging  how  highly  his 
jiowers,  w  hic)i  were  unquestionably 
considerable,  might,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  have  rais¬ 
ed  him.  The  names  of  Hreenhill, 
.lervas,  Richardson,  and  others,  are 
une<nineeted  with  any  works  that 
deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
In  fart,  the  practice  of  Fainting  in 
this  eoiintry  seemed  nearly  sunk 
into  desuetude,  when  the  sudden, 
and  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  that  glorious  triumvirate,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Hogarth,  and  Wilson,  res- 
eneil  ns  from  the  imputation  of  de¬ 
ficient  genius,  and  abundantly  prov¬ 
ed  the  cxistenec  of  a  latent  power, 
which  required  only  opportunity  fur 
its  full  and  splendid  dcvclopement. 

Every  one  of  those  great  men  has 
left  an  immortal  reputation.  Fro- 
foiindly  learned  in  tlie  principles  of 
his  profession,  Reynolds  eoimnnni- 
eated  to  that  hraneli  of  it  to  which 
the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he 


lived,  chiefly  (and  perhaps,  fortu¬ 
nately)  coniincd  him,  a  character, 
whieh  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  it 
had  never  hefora  enjoved ;  for  his 
portraits  exhibit  all  the  elevation 
and  si'lection  of  historical  composi¬ 
tion,  while  they  are  painted  with 
unsurpassed  faithfulness  of  rescin- 
hlanee,  vivacity  of  expression,  lus¬ 
ciousness  of  colour,  and  intensity  of 
effect.  To  Hogarth,  belongs  the 
rare  praise  of  originality.  Tlie  idea 
of  conveying  a  powerful  moral  on 
canvass,  through  a  succession  of 
pictures,  was  as  new  as  it  was  felici¬ 
tous  ;  and  the  success  of  the  execu¬ 


tion,  corresponded  with  the  bold- 
mss  of  the  design.  In  him,  to  use 
tlie  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Shoe, 
“  Rritain  may  confidently  boast 
of  having  produced  one  ^of  those 
distinguished  spirits,  those 'daring 
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iiavi^atorM  «»f  tiu'  inti‘Ii«M'iiiu]  (KUS'in, 
who  luuiM'h  IniIiIIv  forth  in  ijurst  ot 
now  ilisrovorirs,  and  hrin^  home 
nnex|MM-tod  tn*asnres  from  territor- 
ios  U'fon*  nnknown.”  'J’ht*  rhasto, 
thoiiirh  i^Iowin;;  tints  of  Wilson, 
and  his  siiiiple  hreadth  of  lijj^ht  and 
shade,  rank  him  with  tlie  most  eele- 
hratvd  landscape  painters  of  any  a^e 
or  nation. 

Ill  tiie  list  of  eminent  Kn<rlish 
artists,  now  no  more,  who  obeyed 
the  jj^eneroiis  impulse  ^iveii  hy  the 
three  extraordinary  individuals  to 
whom  we  have  just  adverted,  the 
names  of  liainshorou^h,  Harry, 
liomney,  ( Ijiie,  and  West,  are  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  subjects  of  rustic  sini- 
dicity  and  beauty,  tiainshoroui^h 
lad  no  equal.  'Mie  works  of  Harry, 
althouirh  not  free  from  incongru¬ 
ities,  evince  a  mind  ahsorheil  by  the 
cimtemplatiovi  of  the  intidlcctual 
qualities  of  the  Art.  Komuey  in- 
uisnl  into  his  portraits,  which  were 
painted  with  almost  miraculous  dex¬ 
terity  of  execution,  a  ^race  and  ex¬ 
pression  peculiarly  his  own;  and 
the  cartoons  which  have  lately  been 
preseiiled  hy  Ids  son,  the  Hev.  d. 
HomneVt  to  the  l.'iiiverity  of  ()x- 
fonl,  all'ord  proid' of  his  skill  in  his¬ 
torical,  or  rather  poetical  composi¬ 
tion.  The  pictures  of  dpie,  simple 
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and  unaifccted,  and  pitsscsslnir  ^ 
force  which  eufceldcd  c\cry 
work  that  came  in  comparison  witli 
them,  justly  secured  to  him  the  <  h.,. 
racter  of  hcinir  “ truly  ICiuflisli 
painter.”  Wi'st,  always  respnt. 
aide,  and  occasionally  towerinyf  intu 
pfreatness,  devoted  a  lon^  life  to  ilit* 
incessant  pursuit  of  his  Art  ;  .'iiui, 
towards  tlie  deidine  of  his  d.ivs, 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  (iinli’n^r 
that  homa;Ti‘  lihcrally  paid  to  hi, 
talents,  which  had  been  hut  spailnij. 
ly  bestowed  upim  them  when  thcv 
were  in  their  meridian. 

Of  our  living  painters  we  abstain, 
for  reasons  of  a  very  obvious  naiurr, 
from  iudul^ino  in  any  individiitl 
description  :  c<mtent  with  tin'  per¬ 
formance  of  the  pleasin;:' duty  whieli 
we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  of 
calliniT  tlur  attention  of  our  readeis 
to  their  works,  as  from  time  t(»  time 
they  are  presented  to  the  |iuhlie 
view.  'I'his,  howeviT,  we  may  he 
permitted  to  say,  and  we  say  it  with 
a  perfect  conviction  id*  the  truth  t»f 
the  assertion,  that  tiu'y  form  a  mass 
of  talent,  in  the  various  deparlinents 
of  the  Art,  of  which  they  are  the 
professors  and  the  ornaments,  uhieli 
may  fearlessly  challcnisfe  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  world. 


FOKEIHN  FINK  ARTS. 


I  A  Picture  (iallery  has  licen  esta- 

I  Idished  at  .Madrid,  by  order  of  tbe 

liovernment;  it  consists  of  tlie  works 
of  Spanish  Painters  only. — 'i'heniim- 
I  ]»er  of  Pictures  already  amount  to 

332,  and  will  be  au^iiiented  by  a 
^reat  many  others,  taken  from  the 
dilferent  jialaces  of  the  Kin^.  This 
Museum  is  opened  to  the  public  once 
t  a  w«*ek. 

liystrom,  the  celebrateil  Swedish 

Sculptor,  has  just  returned  from 
Home,  with  the  intention  o  f  V  assiniT 
a  short  time  in  his  native  country. 
His  studio  is  daily  crowded  by  per¬ 
sons  anxious  to  view  a  statue  of 
“  Hero,”  on  wliicli  he  is  at  present 
cmploved. 

A  Museum  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Herliu,  in  whicli  it  is 
contemplated  to  unite  the  most  noted 
statues,  the  most  curious  medals, 


and  the  most  celebrated  painliniis, 
distributed  in  dilferent  apartmciir>. 
'Mie  Kino",  who  is  the  patron  of  thi> 
Fstablishment,  has  appointed  tSu* 
Minister  Hut  to  take  charije  of  llu* 
selection  and  arranirement  of  the 
<lilfen*nt  curiosities,  which  compose 
this  collection. 

M.  'J'aiirieus  Euboeus,  member  of 
tbe  Herlin  and  Homan  Aca«icmii‘s, 
has  published  a  ('atalo^''ue  of  Prints, 
entiraved  from  HaphaeTs  works. — 
3’he  author  himself,  who  resides  in 
Hermany,  possesses  nearlybOOpriiUs, 
after  the  designs  of  Haphael. 

3’he  cast  of  the  statue  of  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  Luther,  at  Wittenbciiri 
finished,  as  well  as  the  iron 'Canopy, 
iimler  which  the  statue  is  to  he 
placed.  The  pedestal  and  the  four 
tables,  bearing'  the  inscriptions,  imw 
only  remain  to  be  completed. 


Joreii^n  Fint  Arts, 
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An  itulian,  nainnl  Itosctti,  is 
rnTtinu-,  at  liis  o\v?i  oxpeiist*,  in  tin* 
rimrrii  of  St.  <iliistu,  at  'Iriesfo, 
a  uioiuinient  to  the  moniory  of  tlit* 
(rU‘l>rati‘(l  Wiiirkrlinann,  uliost*  re¬ 
mains  are  depositeil  in  tlie  same 
eliureii ;  ami  tlie  sculptor,  liosa,  has 
un'lertaken  its  execution. 

'riie  followinij'  is  a  list  of  su!»jects 
for  tlie  year  IS23,  olfered  hy  the 
Imperial  and  Koyal  Academy  of 
Tine  Arts  at  Milan;  and  for  which 
premiums  will  he  ^iven.  Foreiui’n 
as  well  as  Italian  artists  are  allowed 
to  compete. 

Architevturr, — The  plan  of  a  lar^e 
and  magnificent  edifice,  to  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  enconraijfement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  to  he  iTccted  on  a  space 
4»f  ifronnd,  coverinn^  sijnari' 

metres. — 'I'lie  edifice  must  contain 
Schools  for  Architecture,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture;  a  lari^e  hall,  for  the 
liistriimtiou  of  prizes  ;  a  gallery  for 
pictures,  statues,  and  the  annual 
cxliihitiou  of  works  of  art;  a  Mu¬ 
seum  for  anti<|uities  ;  and  a  hall  for 
the  irn'etinir  ot  the  Council.  It  must, 
also,  he  aide  to  contain  apartments 
for  Professors,  Secretaries,  (iuar- 
dians,  and  servants. — The  prize  is 
ag^old  medal,  worth  (10  sequins. 

Fainting,  —  Dante,  accompanied 
hy  Virgil  into  the  infernal  reiifions, 
coiiversin!^  with  the  shades  of  Paolo, 
and  Francesco  da  Rimino:  The 
picture  is  to  represent  that  period  of 
lime  described  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  oth  (!auto  of  the  “  Divine  Co¬ 
ined  ie:” — 

-^Tcnlro  I’liuo  spirilo  qiicsio  disse, 
l.’allro  piaii^cva  se  die  Hi  pietade. 
'rvemii  men  cosc,  coui'id  murisse, 

1'.  caddi  Come  corpo  morlo  cade. 

The  size  is  to  he  five  feet  hy  seven, 
•md  I  he  premium,  a  ^old  medal,  worth 
‘-0  sequins. 

Sen/pture. — Apollo,  with  the  dy- 
iiii;'  llyaciiithus.  'The  j^roiip  is  to 
he  composed  of  baked  earth,  3  feet 
hiirli,  includin;j^  the  liase  of  the  pe¬ 
destal.  'I’he  premium,  a  ^old  me¬ 
dal,  worth  13  se(|uins. 

Fugraiing. —  I’he  subject  to  he 
laken  from  the  work  cd'  some  cele- 
hrated  artist.  3'he  size  to  he  at  h'ast 
♦'d  square  inches.  Premium,  a  ^idd 
•Medal,  worth  3(f  secpiins. 

Uistnrieal  Design. — (leta,  iutro- 
diKvil  into  the  ch.imher  <d‘  Jiili.i  t<» 
Mlitaiu  ail  interview  with  (\iiacalla. 


attacked  hy  him  and  the  Centurions, 
concealed  tor  that  purpose.  'The 
)iremiiim,  a  i^old  medal,  worth  3(1 
sequins. 

Ornamental  Design. — A  Sepulchral 
l.Vn,  to  he  placed  hy  itself,  on  a 
pedestal.  Premium,  a  pdd  medal, 
of  the  value  of  2(1  sequins. 

'Phe  celebrated  Sculptor,  I/dmrio 
liondini,  of  Rome,  has  imitated,  in 
Palamhiiio  marble,  the  iHMUtiful  'Tra- 
jan  column,  with  its  two  thousand 
fitifures,  its  bridges,  machines,  hiiild- 
inys,  itc.  Ilis  work,  which  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs, 
is  only  id’  (»  pahnes  idevation. 

A  Milanese,  Stephen  Rarozzi,  has 
discovered  the  means  of  taking*  from 
walls  paintings  in  fresco  of  every 
size,  and  can  remove  them  any  where 
without  injury.  He  applies  a  pre¬ 
pared  cloth  to  the  wall,  which  draws 
the  picture  in  such  a  luaiiner  that 
the  artist  can  at  the  same  time  sepa¬ 
rate  both  the  painting  and  cloth  from 
the  wall,  so  that  tlie  wall  remains 
hare.  'J'he  i  loth  is  then  spread  out 
upon  a  frann*,  and  another  cloth 
applied  to  it,  upon  which  the  picture 
attaches  itself  without  any  alteration. 

In  making  excavations  at  Qnin- 
tiol,  not  far  from  Tivoli,  a  beautiful 
fragment  of  a  Xereid  and  of  a  yoiin^ 
man  has  been  discovered.  And  at 
'J'or  Marancio  a  fine  statue  of  Rac- 
clius.  The  stair-case  of  the  temple 
of  V^mus  has  been  found  between 
the  arcli  of  Titus  anil  S.  Francesca 
Romaiia. 

It  is  said  that  Madame  Murat,  the 
ci~devant  queen  of  Naples,  has  sold 
her  jirecious  collection  of  Ftruscan 
and  (irecian  vases  to  the  court  of 
Austria  for  KKl.tMMI  llorins. 

The  library  id*  the  Vatican  has 
received  'a  considerable  addition  of 
Firyptian  antiquities,  amongst  which 
are  ten  epitaphs,  one  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  (dher  of  the  ei^'-hth  century. 
One,  more  modern  and  very  interest¬ 
ing’,  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
contains  the  ^enealo^y,  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  of  seventeen 
ancestors  of  the  deceased  in  a  direct 
line.  'I’he  most  remarkable  sculp¬ 
tures  are,  1st.  three  iar^e  sarcojdia- 
of  black  basalt,  bordered  round 
with  hieroi^lvphics.  3’his  stone, 
which  is  very  liard  indeed,  is  worked 
with  astonishing^  ability,  as  well  in 
the  drawiin^  as  in  the  precision  of 
the  I  hissel.  These  sarcophagi  con- 
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tain  llircr  rolFins  of  nycatiuirc  wood, 
rnrlosin^  the  bodies  of  some  per- 
.soiKs  of  very  hiy^h  rank.  Nothing* 
of  this  kind  had  ever  hern  seen  he- 
forr  at  Horne.  2dlv,  The  colossal 
head  of  a  inan  in  rr'd  granite,  cover¬ 
ed  witli  tfie  sacred  veil,  and  n*sein- 
hling  the  isisof  the  capitol,  with  the 
urnatnents  well  preserved,  painted  in 
different  colours.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
whole  figure  designed  to  cover  a 
cotlin.  Oilly,  a  sitting  figure  of  a 
priest  in  alaliaster.  Ithly,  the  torso 
of  an  Egyptian  divinity  in  iiiarhle, 
of  an  unknown  hut  very  beautiful 
kind.  The  work  is  in  an  elegant 
.style  and  well  preserve<I.  5thly,  one 
of  the  great  colossal  ligurt's  which 
were  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of 
I'artnac,  near  Thebes,  ornaiiumted 
with  a  great  many  hieroglvjihics, 
eighteen  palms  high,  and  winch  is 
mentioned  in  tlie  grand  work  of  the 
French  Institute  upon  Egypt. 

Statue  or  Louis  xiv. — This  new 
statue,  which  is  erccteil  in  the  Place 
ties  Victoires,  at  l^aris,  is  from  the 
chissel  of  M.  Hosio,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  n*putatioii  of  that  able  artist. 
IauHs  is  represented  on  a  refractory 
horse ;  hut  the  attitude  of  the  king 
is  firm,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
being  disturbed  by  the  turbulence 
«»f  his  horse ;  the  unruly  animal 
seems  to  IhmuI  under  the  powerful 
w’eight  of  his  riiler.  The  king  is 
clothed  in  Homan  costume,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  artist  doubtless 
availed  himself  of  in  order  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  represent  the  model  and  shape 
tif  the  body.  The  phisiognomy  is 
replete  with  dignity,  force,  and 


grace.  In  the  left  hand  is  the  liH. 
die,  and  in  the  right  a  marsiialN 
baton,  I'he  statue  is  fourteen  fret 
six  iitches  high,  and  is  supported  l»v 
the  two  hintler  feet  and  the  tail. 
This  boid  attitude,  which  renders 
the  monument  as  light  as  it  is  ele¬ 
gant,  has  been  effected  by  making 
one  .part  of  the  statue  solid  and  tlir 
<»ther  part  hollow.  On  one  side  of 
the  pc'destal  is  inscrilied,  Lndorico 
magno — to  Louis  the  (ireat ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  Lndoturfts XVIII. 
alavo  Louis  XVI 11.  to  his 

grandfather. 

M.  Duhour,  a  distinguislied  pupil 
of  IM.  (Jail,  has  executed  ainenal  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Hariset,  one  of  tlie 
learned  and  courageous  French  phy¬ 
sicians,  who  last  year  went  fo  IfaV- 
celona  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
plague.  On  one  side  is  the  bust  of 
the  Doctor,  on  the  other  the  follow, 
ing  inscription: — ire  obviam  CatUn. 
tis  miseris  (rffris. — I'adiz,  1^19.— 
Barcelona,  lH2l. 

A  work  has  been  published  in 
France  containing  the  reprc'sentation 
and  description  of  all  the  medals 
struck  in  honour  of  Na])oleou  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  in  the  different  conn- 
tries  then  united  to  France,  or  under 
his  subjugation.  Thirteen  of  thes«* 
medals  were  struck  in  IJfffi ;  in  171f7» 
ilff ;  in  1711^1  21;  in  LI;  in 

iHffff,  2.5;  in  IhffL.TI;  in  1^02,  2!f; 
in  IHKh2ff;  in  IbOl,  .'Ul;  in  IHl.i, 
.5ff ;  in  ;  in  iHtfH,  2ft;  in 

Lsflff,  in  iHlff,  2!t;  in  IMI,  111; 
in  1S12,  17;  in  IM.'h  17;  in  IMI, 
11  ;  in  181.5,11 ;  twenty  medals  with¬ 
out  date. — Total,  183, 


THEATRICAL  JOURNAL. 

“  VELUTI  IN  SPECULUM.” 

DRUHY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Tilts  tln'atre  opened  for  the  sea-  a  new  drop  scene;  a  profusion  ot 
son,  since  our  last  number,  witli  the  gilding  and  colouring,  very  taste- 
comedy  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  fully  (iistrihiited,  and  the  decoration 
The  interior  of  the  house  has  under-  of  the  paniiels  in  the  dress  circle 
gone  a  total  and  magnirtcent  change  ;  with  paintings  from  Shakespeare's 
the  most  prominent  features  of  most  celebrated  scenes.  The  ave- 
which  are  the  reduction  of  the  area,  imes  have  also  been  litted  up  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  stage  in  emhcllisln*d,  and  the  saloon,  wlii«  l> 
width,  the  removal  of  tlie  stage-  is  ahsedutely  lined  with  loidiinir* 
doors,  and  the  institution  of  boxes  glass  from  tlie  ciMling  to  the  lloor. 
in  their  room ;  the  introduction  of  jirosciils  the  most  splendid  object  ut 
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the  kiiul  to  Fh*  found  in  this  country. 
Our  114'aders  will  expect  that  we 
,(hould  Kiiy  solllethi^^^  as  to  the 
ertect  of  those  alterations.  Ami  first 
with  regard  t«>  the  reduction  of  the 
area.  Thoujfh  nt>t  executed  to  any 
coiisiderahle  extent,  or  indeed  to 
anv  extent  apparent  to  the  eye  of  a 
easiial  observer,  it  has  much  iin- 
provisl  the  theatre  in  point  of  hear- 
iiijr;  hut  the  variations  of  passion 
expressed  in  the  countenance,  of 
which  so  much  used  to  he  thoui^ht 
in  the  days  of  (iarrick  and  Harry, 
still  remain  undistin^uishahle  to  the 
•  greater  number  of  spectators,  incon- 
fiMpience  of  the  inconvenient  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  they  are  placed.  For 
this  reason,  amongst  others,  the 
anihition  which  first  led  to  the  crea'- 
tion  of  those  enormous  buildings, 
in  later  times,  has  not  only  contri- 
hiited  to  the  embarrassment  of  all 
theatrical  pr<»p(‘rty,  but  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  fine  art  which  it  profess¬ 
ed  to  dignity  and  encourage.  So 
far  as  the  size  has  iieen  contracte«l, 
in  the  j)resent  instance,  it  atfonls 
matter  tor  praise,  and  as  the  at¬ 
tempt,  however  cautiously  under¬ 
taken,  at  least  implies  a  tacit  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  original  de¬ 
fect  on  tiie  nart  of  managers  them¬ 
selves,  the  I'uldic  may  look  forward 
to  its  ultimate  correction,  when  the 
spirit  of  enterprize  catches  tire  from 
tiie  rapid  improvement  of  the  age. 
As  for  the  enlargement  in  the  width 
of  the  stage,  there  are  many  who 
will  not  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an 
improvement  at  all.  It  is  a  general 
principle  with  theatrical  judges, 
that  the  sooner  a  character  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  eye  of  an  audience 
after  the  speaking  is  over  the  better, 
for  the  impression  which  a  performer 
leaves  behind.  This  is  particularly 
observable  in  comedy,  where  an 


abrupt  visit  has  sometimes  added  to 
the  humour  and  vivacity  t»f  a  wliole 
scene,  by  a  sort  of  rellectivc  o|m*- 
ratlon.  In  tragedy  perhaps,  the 
cireiiuistaiice  is  of  less  importance, 
hut  meh>-drama  is  that  sjM'cies  of 
repn^sentiition,  whieh  is  most  likely 
to  profit  from  the  change  to  whicli 
we  have  alluded.  The  tmly  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  paintings  from  Shake¬ 
speare  is  one  that  could  m»t  he 
avoided,  the  dinwnsioiiK  of  the  nan- 
nels  requiring  that  tliey  shouhl  he 
exeeuteil  on  a  scale  too  small  f(»r 
the  size  of  the  house.  The  idea  it- 
.sc!f  was  conceived  in  very  pure  taste, 
not  only  as  it  paid  a  pist  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  gnsitest  dcamatic  ge¬ 
nius  that  ever  delighted  mankind, 
hut  as  it  was  intended  to  comhim*, 
in  one  view,  a  more  direct  and  sen¬ 
sible  evidence  of  the  variety  of  his 
poetical  creations  than  could  lie  ac- 
coinidishcd,  without  the  intervention 
of  tl»e  sister  art.  A  task  more  ho¬ 
norable  or  more  congenial  to  the 
brilliant  capabilities  of  painting  can 
scarcely  he  imagined,  than  the  elhirt 
of  thus  accumulating  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  ail  imperishable  mind. 
Jlut  whatever  (|uali(icatians  may  ac¬ 
company  our  praise  of  the  iletails, 
wc  cannot  speak  too  higlily  of  the 
general  effect  prodnccil  by  tliis  beau¬ 
tiful  theatre.  I’he  castof  The  School 
for  Scandal  with  which  it  opened, 
introduced  Mr.  Dowtoii  to  the  town 
after  an  alisence  of  two  years;  and 
he,  together  with  Messrs.  Terry, 
KHiston,  and  Miinden,  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  keep  them  in  good  humour 
by  their  excidlent  acting.  Mr. 
Y^oung  leads  in  the  tragic  deparf- 
ment  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Kean,  who  is  not  ex|M*cted  until 
next  month,  with  which  statement 
we  niav'  conclude  our  account  of 
Drury  Lane  for  the  present. 


COVENT-riARDEN  THEATRE. 


This  theatre  has  also  undergone 
alterations,  hut  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  of  a  very  trilling  nature. 
The  removal  of  the  basket  boxes, 
however,  has  added  something  to 
the  appearance  and  not  a  little  to 
tlie  gooil  order  of  the  house.  There 
has  been  hut  one  new  piece  brought 
forward  as  yet,  and  that  is  scarcely 
deserving  of  any  iiotiie.  It  is  called 
All  Pacha  and  is  a  translation  from 
tiie  French  by  Mr.  Plancha,  but 


though  it  betrays  a  manifest  en¬ 
deavour  at  fine  writing  in  some  pas¬ 
sages,  the  execution  is,  upon  tin? 
wiiole,  languid  and  uu.nteresting. 
"J'he  character  of  /l/i,  s«*rioiis,  decla¬ 
matory,  and  without  any  relief,  was 
given  to  Mr.  Farron,as  if  managers 
had  deWrmined  that  though  tlicn? 
was  no  comic  part  in  the  drama, 
th(‘re  should  at  least  he  a  Cionic 
performer.  Among  the  variety  nf 
new  appearances  which  have  gone 
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oil  .It  tin*  iiiti?  of  mviily  oiu*  j»cr 
niijlit  siin*«‘  lliis  tlnMtri*  ojuMU**!,  Aliss 
in  iroiitrrl  i-onicilv, 

M  i>s  L.hm'v,  ill  tr.iifiMly,  u'rrt*  (1l*- 
«  i«JiMllv  til**  l*<*.st.  Aliss  I'lii'siiT  is 
oiif  ot'tiio  iiiost  l)i*;iiitifiil  woiiii'ii  on 
llii'sta^’i*:  luT  t'Tiii'tnl  nioM'iiifiifs 
iinaiity  liiT  to  ussu'iu*  tin*  airs  of 
}iii*^li  lifi*,  w’hilr  lii*r  vivarity  siiji- 
jilirs  a  ronstant  pourr  of  cnti'rtain- 
in*‘nt.  Violnntf^  in  'Phc  Wonder^ 
an«l  the  Widoin  llclinoHi\  in  VVit* 
ll’n//  /(>  A.Vr/1  Ilim^  has  alrcaily  rs- 
l.ihlisliHil  a  lii^li  ri'pntation  tor  this 
l.itly,  who  may  hi*  rl.isscd  anioni^ 
tin*  hi*st  ai'trrssi's  of  tin*  sni’oinl  rati*. 
Aliss  liary  has  not  the  saint*  ad- 
\  antan’«*s  of  person  ;  hut  her  talents 
.ire  full  as  ronsiderahle  in  her  line. 
She  is  the  ^rand-daiiLTliler  *d  Air. 
Laey,  who  was  joint-patentee  of 


Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  (Jarrirk; 
a  eireumstanee  whieh  we  lhou;,dii 
was  likely  t«)  ereate  a  warnnw  inter¬ 
est  in  her  favour  than  the  result 
has  manifested,  Aliss  L.iey  eaiue 
out  as  iUlvitli  Ca^  and  was  niiieii  up. 
plamled  ;  Imt  slie  has  only  repealeil 
tliat  eharaeter  once  since,  and  to  a 
very  thin  house.  A  Air.  Kvaiis 
made  his  dehut  in  Farmer  Ashfirld^ 
hut  after  atteniptin*r  a  few  other 
parts  in  Air.  Kmery  s  line,  it  was 
evi*lent  that  In*  was  not  destined  to 
heeonn*  a  ptipular  sulistitut**  for  that 
truly  etnnic  li’enius.  Air.  Alason, 
of  the  Kemhle  tamily,  in  Ymtutf 
Aorea/,  was  the  last  introduction; 
hut  thouj;h  a  youth  of  some  pro- 
mise,  his  elfurt  does  not  ail'oril  iis 
an  opportunity  of  concludiny  our 
notice  with  praise. 
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Prance. — His  Alajesty  has  com¬ 
muted  the  nunishment  of  death,  to 
whicfi  Praiiin  and  Senechaiilt,  par¬ 
ticipators  in  the  conspiracy  of  Her- 
ton,  were  condemned,  into  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  Fradin  to  twenty  years,  and 
Senechault  to  tifteen.  (ieneral  Her- 
ton,  San^e,  ami  .lajj^lin,  liave  been 
executed,  according*  to  their  sen¬ 
tence.  (’alfe  put  himself  to  death 
some  hours  before  the  time  lixed  for 
his  execution.  (!onsi<ierahle  sensa¬ 
tion  has  been  caused  by  the  arrest  of 
Air.  Howring  ;  and  the  compulsory 
departure  of  Sir  Kohert  Wilson 
Irom  Paris.  Mr.  Bowring  is  an 
Pnglish  mercliant,  remarkable  for 
his  literary  talents,  and  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  nian^  celebrated  charac¬ 
ters,  liotli  in  h  ranee  and  Kngland. 
lie  was  arrested  at  Calais,  in  con- 
seipience  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
fnmi  Paris,  his  papers  searched  and 
seized,  and  his  person  contined  ;  he 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  pri¬ 
son  at  Jlouhigne,  where  he  still  re¬ 
mains,  chargctl  with  facilitating  a 
e«n icsptmdcnce  among  the  disaf- 
t«‘Cted  part  of  the  French  people. 
Air.  Bowling  i>  .iiithor  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  volume  called  the  Uitssiun  /l/i- 


tholafftf^  and  is  much  esteemed  by  .1 
large  circle  of  friends.  As  great 
interest  has  been  made  with  the 
Fnglish  Amliassador  at  Paris,  it  is 
expecte<l  that  his  case  will  he  cn- 
(juired  into,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  avoidable  delay  will  he  allowed 
to  prolong  without  trial  his  present 
punishment,  which  is  imprisonineiit 
an  secnl* 

.Spain. — The  accounts  from  .Spain, 
since  our  last,  are  by  no  means  so 
decisive  or  clear,  as  to  leave  ns 
without  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  internal  war  now* 
carried  on  by  the  advocates  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  against  the  constitu¬ 
tional  forces.  'riiough  no  douhr 
can  be  entertained  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  the  preparations  mak¬ 
ing  by  the  .Spanish  Cortes,  and  the 
manly  exposition  made  by  them  ot 
the  imjiending  dithculties,  will  m»t 
allow’  us  to  think  lightly  of  the 
strength  of  their  domestic  enemies, 
aided  by  the  hope  of  foreign  assis¬ 
tance.  In  the  Xorthern  proviiuMs. 
several  actions  have  been  ttoight 
between  the  Constitution.il  ti****}''* 
and  the  Insnrgenis,  in  whit’h  the 
former  have  been  generally  suci  ess- 
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fill.  Krjjfiinonts  of  roQ^iiliirs  aiul  ini- 
Jiti.i  fnMii  otlnT  parts  t»f  tin*  kiny^- 
iliiiii  luMMi  poured  into  \a- 

varrOt  Arrau'iui,  and  Catalonia  ;  and 
everv  exertion  is  made  t«»  root  »»nt 
tlie  V.ietions.  (!olonel  "ralnumea, 
u'itli  a  ej>lnmn  of  H(Ml  men,  was  at- 
t.n  ked,  on  tlie  IStli  of  Septemher, 
|>v'  titUMl  InsnriiiMits,  near  Tolva. 
'I’lu*  eomliat  was  very  obstinate,  ami 
tlie  Constitutionalists  retreated  in 
onler,  afti'r  sjiikiiiir  twi»  pieces 
Ilf  cannon.  Tliey  lost  1(11  men,  and 
the  Cidonel,  In'iiijr  surrounded  on  a 
keiirlitli,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and 
ivas  afterwards  assassinated  in  tin* 
most  liarbartins  manner.  It  would 
he  ilitlicnlt  to  describe  the  sensation 
produced  by  tliis  event  in  all  the* 
cities  of  Spain,  and  ])articnlarly  in 
Madrid.  (In  the  2ltb  of  September 
a  ^rand  fete  toi»k  place  at  aladrid, 
in  ('(‘lebration  of  the  installation  i)f 
the  C'ortes  in  182(1.  The  Kxtraor- 
ilinary  Cortes,  held  a  preparatory 
meeting  on  tbe  1st  of  Octoln*r,  ami 
«)n  tlie  7tb  tbe  session  was  openeil 
in  form.  'I’iie  Kinjjf  attemb'd  in 
person,  accompanied  bv  the  (^neen 
and  two  Princesses,  ami  ilelivered  a 
constitutional  spi'ccb.  'J'be  Dejmty 
Nalvato  lias  been  cbosen  Presiilent, 
and  tbe  Deputy  Dominecb  Viie- 
Precident.  Ilotfi  are  distino’uisbed 
liberals.  Tbe  choice  of  tlie  four 
Secretaries,  who  are  likewise  tried 
ptriots,  proves  '  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Aew  (\)rtes.  The  day  after  the 
Kind’s  speech,  two  most  important 
reports  were  read  to  that  assembly ; 
one  from  tbe  Minister  of  War,  Lopez 
Ikinos,  tbe  other  from  tbe  Minister 
of  Finance,  Don  Maviano  K^oa. 
'I’hey  proclaim  in  the  face  of  Phi- 
rope,  that  the  troubles  of  Spain 
have  been  mainly  produced  by  tbe 
machinations  of  despotism,  which 
dreaded  tbe  example  of  freedom. 
They  speak  of  the  unavoidable  sus¬ 
picions  of  an  attack  from  tbe  Holy 
Alliance.  They  describe  Portugal 
as  a  friend,  and  in  case  of  need,  a 
sincere  ally — France,  (or  rather  tbe 
llonrbon  (ionvernment),  as  playini^ 
(he  nneipii  vocable  part  of  a  foe,  while 
kypocritically  professing  “  peace 
and  g’ood  nnderstandinu*.”  'Flie  in- 
elHcieiit  force,  and  worse  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  army,  tbe  progress  of 
the  Insnrifents,  tliedelapidateil  state 
•d  the  finances,  are  all  set  forth  with 
•ninnte  candour;  and  tbe  Cortes  are 


shewn  at  one*  tbe  extent,  tbe  s.acri- 
fiees,  and  efforts  neei'ssary  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  independence.  'Flie 
iMinisters  call  for  an  anu'mentatioii 
of  tbe  reynlar  troops  to  the  number 
1(1(1, (MMl,  the  ori^anization  of  the 
militia,  ami  (to  cover  all  deficien¬ 
cies  and  these  extra  demands)  a 
loan  of  more  than  7dMMl,(MMl/.  'i'his 
course  is  the  only  true  and  safe  o?ie 
for  Spain  ;  and  the  calm  ami  con¬ 
sistent  resiilnteness  with  wliich  the 
new.Ministershave  adopted  it,  makes 
ns  saii<,^nine  of  success.  'I’lie  loan 
is  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  bu¬ 
siness;  but  we  do  not  fear  its  ac 
complishmeiit.  'I'lie  security  .Spain 
can  offer  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
provided  the  jjfovernment  Im*  an  ho¬ 
nest  one.  It  ilepends  on  no  contin¬ 
gencies  of  commerce  or  niannfac- 
tnres.  'J'he  ecclesiasticjiJ  property, 
lands  and  houses,  belon^in^  tt»  the 
state,  are  wtirtli  nearly  double  tbe 
amount  of  the  national  debt.  'I'liere 
only  wants  time  for  the  sales  to  be 
advantaiceonsly  made;  and  the  same 
vii^fiinr  and  honesty,  which  now  call 
upon  the  nation  to  meet  the  crisis 
in  this  manly  way,  are  the  best 
pledges  possible  for  the  exact  fnl- 
iillmentof  all  financial  obliirafions. 

PoKTLM'.Aii. — On  the  2(itli  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  i\>nstitntion  of  the  Por- 
tniifnese  Monarchy,  as  it  has  been 
amended  and  finally  compb'ted  by 
the  labours  of  the  Cortes,  was  sworn 
to  by  tbe  Kinir*  (To  the  ha»e.f  of 
this  Constitution,  bis  Majesty  bad 
sworn,  on  bis  arrival  last  year,  from 
llrazil.)  Tbe  ceremony  was  very 
magnificent.  Tbe  Kin^*  offered  four 
of  bis  most  splendid  coaches  to  the 
Depntatiiiii  of  the  (airtes,  which 
was  to  present  to  him  tbe  (’oiisti- 
tntion.  'J’he  procession  passed  from 
the  Hall  of  tbe  (bm^ress  to  tbe  Pa¬ 
lace  of  (^nelnz,  tbronj^b  multitudes 
of  enthusiastic  people,  assembled  in 
tbe  streets  of  Lisnon.  As  tbe  de¬ 
puties  passed  tbe  houses,  white  band- 
kerebiefs  waved  from  tbe  windows, 
and  tbe  ladies,  with  wbicb  they 
were  cronded,  showered  flowers  of 
all  kinds.  'I’wo  ladies  went  down 
to  tbe  road  to  offer  to  tbe  illustrious 
bearers  of  the  new  Social  ('oinpact, 
crowns  interwoven  with  idive,  lau¬ 
rel,  ami  jierpetnals — a  ilenionstra- 
tion  that  called  forth  loud  and  re¬ 
iterated  acclamations  of  tbe  ini- 
nien>e  concourse.  'J'he  Kinir  r*- 
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crivr<l  the  Dopntation  very  ronli- 
all\%  an«l  M.  Kfrnandez  Thomas,  ad- 
drossinir  liini  in  an  rloipuMit  s|»*er!i, 
pn'Sfntfd  him  a  sphmdiil  ropv  of 
thp  ronstitntion,  written  on  sheets 
of  parehinent  and  hound  in  velvet. 
When  the  orator  said,  “  Yotir  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  free  to  aceept  or  not,  on 
oath,  the  eonstltution,”  the  Kin^ 
interrujite<l  hv  tellinjr  him,  “  that 
he  had  already  sworn  to  tlie  liases 
of  the  same— that  he  would  never 
he  wautinif  to  his  oath,  and  that 
from  that  very  moment  he  would 
swear  to  the  C’onstitution.” 

On  the  1st  of  Oetoher,  the  Kinj; 
went  in  state  to  the  Hall  of  the 
iairtes,  attemh'd  hy  the  memhers  of 
his  family,  and  tlu*re,  after  deliver¬ 
ing  a  speeeh  expressinir  tin*  most 
]>atri(ttie  sentiments,  took  and  suh- 
serilied  the  oath  to  tfie  now  eom- 
pleti'd  (’onstitutiou.  Wlien  the  l*re- 
sident  and  Seeretaries  aseended  the 
throne,  and  presenteil  the  iiihle,  his 
Ma  jesty  said,  heilesired  to  pronounce 
it  aloud,  and  he  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded — “  1  aecvpt,  and  swear  to 
observe,  and  to  cause  to  he  observed, 
the  Political  C\)nstitution  of  the 
Portup:ue8e  Monarchy,  which  has 
been  just  decreed  hy  the  Constituent 
</’ortes  of  the  same  nati<in;”  and 
he  tlien  aildetl,  “  and  with  the 
♦greatest  pleasure,  and  with  all  mv 
heart.”  The  Hall  resounded  with 
cniliusiastic  transjmrts  of  joy,  and 
cries  of  ‘  The  (amstitution  forever!’ 

'  liou^  live  the  best  <»f  Kiutfs,  the 
father  of  his  country.’  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  descending  from  the  throne, 
exclaimed  with  ^reat  enthusiasm, 
“TheSovereijrn  Congress  for  ever.” 
which  was  echoed  hy  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  all  present. 

Hrerce  and  TrRREY. — Hy  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  British  C'onsul  at  t’y- 
prtisy  dated  August  15th,  we  learn 
that  sixty-two  towns  and  villajjes, 
in  this  unhappy  island,  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  yet  the  rag^e  of 


these  hloml-stained  monsters  is  nut 
appeased.  At  Morphou,  ilioy 
troyed  every  thing  witli  lire  ami 
sword:  the  women  and  chiidron 
were  for  the  most  part  contiiUMi  Inr 
days  in  private  houses,  without  himl; 
those  not  destroyed  hy  hunger  were 
burnt  with  the  houses. 

A  letter  from  Smyrna,  <lated  Sept. 
1st,  states  that  in  I’yprus,  2o,ll(NI 
i.'hristians  of  all  ages,  and  Imtli 
sexes,  have  fallen  under  the  hamiit 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  'i'he  chil. 
dren  under  fotir  years  «if  age  have 
hi>en  killed  or  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Tlie  churches  and  monasteries,  in  a 
district  of  forty  sipiare  miles,  have 
disappeared  ;  the  priests  and  nionkit 
without  exception  have*  jierislil'd  in 
dreailful  torments,  yel  there  has  heeti 
no  insurrection  in  Cyprus ;  hut  tin* 
Saltan  has  sworn  the  (*xtirpation  of 
Christianity!  ’riie  Turkish  garri¬ 
son  of  Corinth,  4)n  the  Ihih  Sept., 
nunle  a  great  ellort  to  raise  the  seige, 
hut  were  driven  inh»  the  town  uith 
great  loss,  i  hie  thousand  remained 
dead  in  the  held,  wounded  re¬ 

turned,  and  increased  the  ditHculties 
of  the  garrison,  liie  Cre»‘ks  hav¬ 
ing  inane  themselves  masters  of  the 
town,  the  Castle  surrenden'd  at 
discretion,  on  the  24th  Septi'inher. 
Heneral  Colocotroni  conducted  these 
operations. 

"J’he  grand  Turkish  naval  Expe¬ 
dition,  which  has  been  so  hmg  lying 
at  l*atras,  after  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tack  on  Missidonghi,  attempteil  to 
sail  round  the  iMorea,  and  return  t«» 
Constantinople.  It  was  pursued  and 
harassed  hy  the  Creek  fleet,  con¬ 
tinually  losing  ships;  and  at  length 
was  forced,  on  the  Kith  SeiihunlMT, 
to  enter  the  haven  of  \apoli  di  Ko- 
niania,  where  the  Creeks,  tudlecting 
all  their  vessels  from  the  islands, 
blockaded  it.  An  attack  was  hmir- 
Iv  expected  when  the  accounts  came 
away. 
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Han'cst  was  finished  in  the  southern 
and  forward  districts  duriii(7  the  course 
of  the  last  mouth  ;  in  the  northern  and 
letis  favoured,  duriu{^  tlic  present.  A 
tolerably  accurate  g^eueral  estimate 
niay  now  be  formed.  On  all  the  best 
lauds,  wherever  situated,  the  wheat 
crop  is  considerubly  above  an  averajj^e, 
the  quality  uncommonly  wcii^hty  and 
fine ;  and  the  straw,  althou}rh  not  so 
bulky  us  in  some  years,  sulmtantiul  and 
extremely  valuable.  The  oat-straw',  as 
fodder,  will  almost  equal  the  hay  of 
some  years.  The  sprinj^  crops,  it  is 
now  contirmed,  are  {generally  defective, 
but  the  quality  is  generally  good  ;  up¬ 
on  moist  and  productive  light  lands, 
however,  some  of  these  crops  have 
reached  an  average ;  and,  with  respect 
to  barley,  it  is  remarked  in  the  barley 
counties,  that  the  old  stock  on  hand 
equals  in  quantity  the  new  growth. 
Hays  and  grasses  rather  of  fine  condi¬ 
tion  than  in  very  great  plenty,  with 
exceptions  of  heavy  crops  and  plenty 
of  green  food,  particularly  after-math 
oa  various  parts.  Potatoes  a  univer¬ 
sally  productive  growth,  the  quantity 
greatly  enhanced  by  superior  quality, 
the  turnips  defective  in  both ;  as  to 
Swedes,  scarcely  any  quotable  crop. 
Tlie  eagcnicss  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
two  growths,  occasioned  part  of  the 
wheal  almost  every  whereto  be  carted 
and  stacked  prematurely;,  whence 
heating,  and  a  necessity  of  preventive 
measures.  A  great  hop  and  fruit  year, 
even  to  pears,  in  some  parts.  The 
greatest  grape  season  of  the  last  forty. 
The  live  stock  and  tlesh  markets,  as 
well  as  that  of  corn,  have  of  late  made 
some  stand  and  some  advance  in  price  ; 
but  autumn,  the  season  of  plenty  and 
of  overflow,  is  at  hand.  'Hie  fallows 
are  backward  for  want  of  i-aiii,  and 
very  little  wheat  has  yet  been  put  into 
the  earth.  The  stale  of  the  farming 
interest  is  truly  lamentable,  in  which 
the  poor  labourer  must  necessarily 
•hare.  The  condition  of  a  greater  part 
of  the  yeomanry  of  Sussex  is  truly  de¬ 
plorable.  Almost  daily,  sales  of  live 
and  dead  stock  take  place ;  and  such 
i«  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  in  many 
instances  they  arc  literally  given  away. 
Ka»e,  affluence,  and  plenty,  which 
wven  or  eight  years  since  so  univer¬ 
sally  predominated  among  the  Sussex 
yeomanry,  have  nearly  disappeared, 
Eur.  May,  Vol.  S*2. 


and  penury,  grumbling,  and  discontent 
prevail  in  their  stead. 

A  fact  has  been  communicated  to  us. 
on  umpiestiouable  authority,  which 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  unprcccdeiit- 
od  depression  which  at  present  over¬ 
whelms  the  agricultural  interest.  Very 
recently  a  drove  of  ddO  Devonshire 
oxen  travelled  from  South  IMoltoii,  in 
that  county,  to  every  fair  betwixt  that 
place  and  l.ondon ;  and  stood  at  Smith- 
field  market :  failing  in  a  purehuser  at 
all  these  marts,  they  proceeded  forty 
miles  beyond  town.  The  proprietor, 
still  disiippoiiitt'd,  again  turned  tbeir 
hcads  towards  the  metropolis;  the  cat¬ 
tle  stood  a  second  time  at  Smithfleld  ; 
were  at  Heading  and  other  fail's  on  their 
return  ;  and  on  'I'luirsday  se'nnight  by 
fir  the  greater  part  were  at  Bristol 
market,  but  still  they  could  not  In* 
s(dd,and  were  driven  back  to  the  place 
whence  they  eame,  after  having  tra- 
veiled  in  this  fruitless  way  not  less 
than  400  miles. 

In  Ireland  agricultural  distress  seems 
to  be  greater  even  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  an  intelligent  correspondent  in¬ 
forms  us  that,  the  farming  interest  is 
ruined  the  fair  of  Hallinasloe  has  put 
the  seal  on  the  faint  hopes  of  the  far¬ 
mer.  Wethers  at  14s.,  and  ewes  at  Hs. ! 
Sixpence  in  the  pound  on  account  of 
rents  cannot  be  collected  in  Ireland 
this  season. 

The  corn  market  has  also  declined 
in  a  corresponding  ratio.  In  the  Dub¬ 
lin  market,  the  middle  price  of  wheat 
is  about  10s.  a  barrel.  In  the  country, 
generally,  it  is  scarcely  Tis.  Other 
corn  in  proportion. 

'riiosc  prices  would  be  enough  to 
give  the  finishing  blow  to  the  farming 
interest,  and  more  than  sutfleient  to 
make  the  owners  reel.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here. 
The  burningof  farmiiigstock  is  spread¬ 
ing.  la  Cork,  Tipperary,  Koscommon 
and  Clare,  the  work  of  destruction  is 
rapidly  going  on.  Haggards  and  farm 
houses  are  burning  every  night,  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  that  at 
no  period,  during  the  disturbances  last 
w  inter  and  spring,  had  so  general  an 
alarm  spread  itself  through  all  the 
south  of  Ireland.  It  is  now  verging 
towards  the  west,  and  isereeping  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal  towards  the 
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capital.  All  thiA  part  of  the  country  is 
under  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  a 
heavy  police  force  is  established  in 
almost  every  distriet.  How  thin  cala¬ 
mity  is  to  be  arrested  we  do  not  know. 
'Hie  punishment  iiiHicted  by  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  exemplary— hut  neither 


this,  nor  the  still  more  exemplary  cic. 
meiicy  of  the  Lord  Lieuleiiaiit,  have 
produced  the  eftects,  which  were  m 
san^uinely  and  so  rationally  ex|K'cte(l. 
The  very  roots  of  society  are  in  tla* 
course  of  being  torn  np. 


I'OMMKKCIAL  KKIUIKT. 


('  Loudon,  Oct. 


(.’O'n'ON.— We  have  latcty  noticed 
a  .decided  improvement  in  the  Cotton 
market,  and  we  have  now  to  state  an 
advance  of  Id.  to  id.  on  East  India  de- 
HcriptiouH,  and  from  9d.  to  ^d.  on  the 
other  ({ualiiies. 

.SUGAR.— The  prices  of  Muscovades 
are  advanced  Is.  ‘per  cwt.  but  there  is 
little  business  doing. 

in  Refined  Goods  there  arc  few  pur- 
chuHi's;  the  prices  are  about  Is.  per 
cwt.  lower,  owing  to  the  late  fall  in 
Raw  Sugars,  and  the  heavy  market.— 
Molasses  are  dOs.  a  30s.  (id. 

In  Foreign  .Sugars  the  ipurchases  by 
|>rivute  contract  have  been  consider¬ 
able,  good  yellow  Havannuh  realised 
288,  and  one  contract  of  fine  reported 
at  30s.  White  Havannah  and  Brazil 
are  enquired  after,  but  the  sales  re¬ 
ported  are  inconsiderable. 

COFFEE. — The  public  sales  of  Cof¬ 
fee  this  week  are  inconsiderable,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ordinary  rank  and  mixed 
parcels  of  the  British  plantations  ;  the 
whole  have  sold  heavily  at  a  further 
reduction  of  2s.  a  4s.  per  cwt.;  ordinary 
Jamaica  88s.  a  93s.,  good  ordinary  94s. 
a  988.  There  have  been  very  few  par¬ 
cels  of  fine  ordinary  or  middling  lately 
brought  forward  ;  the  few  which  have 
appeared  have  sold  freely,  fully  sup¬ 
porting  the  highest  prices  lately  rea¬ 
lized. 

RUM,  BRANDY,  &  HOLLANDS.— 
The  holders  of  Rum  have  lately  evin- 
ced  a  decided  inclination  to  force  sales; 
parcels  have  in  consequence  been  sold 
privately  at  Is.  4|d,  and  one  large  con¬ 
tract  of  about  COO  puncheons  Leewards 
under  proofs  is  reported  at  Is.  4d.  The 
mai'ket  may  in  consequence  be  stated 
heavy,  and  the  prices  a  shade  lower.— 


There  arc  very  few  actual  purcluisi's 
of  Brandy  lately,  but  the  best  murks 
of  Cognac  may  be  purchased  at  3s.  Id., 
and  as  tlic  new  ofi'er  at  such  low'  rates 
the  latter  must  cither  advaiiec  or  the 
old  decline  to  nearly  the  price  of  the 
new.  —  In  Geneva  there  is  nothiug 
doing. 

CORN. — The  arrivals  of  Wheat  this 
week  are  moderate  ;  the  fine  runs  sell 
rather  freely  at  the  late  prices. — Ou 
account  of  the  extensive  arrivals  of 
Oats,  the  price.s  must  be  quoted  Is. 
lower.— Barley  is  without  variation; 
the  samples  for  malting  arc  much  en¬ 
quired  after.— In  Beans  and  Peas  there 
is  little  variation;  the  request  is  rather 
languid. — In  other  articles  there  is  no 
alteration. 

There  have  been  large  supplies  of 
Flour  and  Wheat  brought  to  market; 
the  fine  runs  of  the  latter  sell  freely, 
at  rather  high  prices ;  tiie  middling  and 
inferior  go  otf,  but  without  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  currency.  There  is 
little  fine  Barley  at  market ;  the  few 
parcels  offering  sell  at  the  previous 
prices,  but  the  middling  and  inferior, 
of  which  there  are  large  supplies,  arc 
heavy  and  ofifered  on  lower  terms  with- 
out  facilitating  sales.— There  were  ex¬ 
tensive  arrivals  of  Oats;  the  heavy 
corn  supported  the  late  prices ;  the 
light  and  rough  were  dull,  and  fully  Is. 
lower. —  llie  arrivals  of  Beans  arc 
chiefly  left  over  unsold,  no  alteration 
in  the  prices  can  be  stated.— White 
Peas  were  heavy,  at  the  decline  of  4i. 
per  quarter. 

There  arc  several  cargoes  of  Bonded 
Wheat  reported  for  exportation,  but 
the  shipments  are  supposed  to  be  on 
account  of  the  previous  holders,  w 
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there  is  no  demand  in  the  market  —  l*eterKburp;h  the  quotation  has  risen 
There  has  been  little  doing  in  Bonded  from  1 10  to  1*20  roubles. 

Oils,  and  no  purchases  whatever  of  HK.MP.  — The  demand  for  Hemp, 
Barley  are  reported.  which  has  been  brisk  and  extensive, 

iNHKiO. — There  is  no  alteration  in  has  rather  subsided  ;  the  nearest  quo- 
thc  prices  since  the  sale  at  the  India-  tatinn  to-day  is  .*101.  Mts. 

House.  The  public  sale  at  Liverpool  SII.K.— The  sale  at  the  India-House 

this  week  attracts  some  attention,  and  has  gone  ott*  considerably  higher  than 
it  is  probable  there  will  In?  some  Hue-  the  prices  of  the  last  sale, 
tiiaiioii  here  after  the  event  ns  to  price,  TOBACCO. — ^I'he  arrivals  are  eonsi- 

&c.  is  ascertained.  derable,  but  the  purchases  continue 

TALLOW.  —  The  price  of  yellow  contined  to  small  parcels  for  immediate 
candle  Tallow  is  advanced  to  47s.  At  coiisuniption  ;  the  market  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  TRADE. 


,  The  Secretary  to  the  SOCIETY  of  of  Hull-street,  John-street,  at  the  back 
(jrARDIANS  for  the  PKOTEd'ION  of  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  and  now  lives 
of  TRADE  by  Circulars  has  informed  in  Anchor-street,  front  of  Vork-streei, 
the  Members  thereof,  that  Church-street,  Bethnal-green,  where. 

Scveral  bills  dated  “  London,”  arc  he  is  still  connected  with 
liow  in  negociation,  purporting  to  be  Thomas  Coulson, alios JamfhCant, 

drawn  by  frequently  mentioned,  and  refers  for 

'  Michael  Comport,  on,  and  to  be  character  to 

accepted  by  Ellis,  Williams,  and  Co.  of  —  M*Kennel,  183,  White  Cross- 
Oxford-strcct;  the  acceptance  to  which,  street.' 

ou  being  presented,  turns  out  to  be  a  John  W'ray,  formerly  clerk  to 
forgery,  Messrs.  Ellis,  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Dorrien,  Magens,  and  C'o. 
Co.  (who  have  left  Oxford-street  some  bankers,  of  Einch-luiie,  is  now  in  the 
time)  haviug  no  knowledge  of,  nor  habit  of  obtaining  money  under  the 
dealing  with,  any  person  of  that  name,  pretence  that  he  is  actually  in  their 
John  Davison,  (formerly  mentioned)  service,  although  he  has  been  long 
lately  kept  a  baker's  shop,  the  corner  since  discharged. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 


To  David  Mushet,  of  Coleford,  To  Thomas  .Sowerby,  of  Bishop- 
filouccstcrshire,  Ironmaker ;  for  an  im-  wearraonth,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
provement  or  improvements  in  the  mak-  Mercliant ;  for  a  chain,  u|M)n  a  new  and 
ing  or  manufacturing  of  iron  from  cer-  improved  principle,  suitable  for  ships' 
tain  slag^  or  cinders,  produced  in  the  cables,  and  other  purposes.  Dated  Ati- 
working  or  making  of  that  metal.  Dated  gust  29, 1822. 

August  20,  1822.  .  To  Robert  Vasier,  of  Chasewater- 

To  William  Mitchell, of  Glasgow,  Mine,  Kenwyn,  Cornwall,  Civil  En- 
Silversmith ;  for  a  process  whereby  gold  gineer ;  for  an  improvement  in  the  com- 
and  silver  plate,  and  other  plate  formed  pounding  of  different  species  of  metals, 
of  ductile  metals,  may  be  manufactured  Dated  .September  3, 1822. 
in  a  more  perfect  and  expeditious  man-  To  Henry  Burgess,  of  Miles  lane, 
ncr  than  by  any  process,  which  has  (!annoii-street,  Loudon,  Merchant;  for 
hitherto  been  employed  in  such  inaiiii-  certain  improvements  on  wheel  car- 
facture.  Dated  August  24,  1822.  riages.  Dated  September  3,  1822. 
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From  SA'irUDAV,  SFFT.  21,  to  Tl  F^SDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1822. 

WITH  THE  ATTORMES'  NAMES. 

Kxtrnctcd  from  the  Lontfon  Gazette. 

N.B.  All  ihc  Meclinpf»  arc  at  the  Court  of  Commissioners^  niLsinghull-aintt^ 
iiiiicsH  othcr\%i}iC  expressed.  The  Attoniics'  Names  are  bet wccb  Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED. 

flicliaid**,  M.  Hvthc.  Hanip<«liiro,  slup-bniMcr  Rix,  <i.  Uix,  C.  an«l  Uix,(t.  ManiloM-jlaff, 
Harris,  J.  Jlristol,  lithogr.'iylicr  Newingtun-butts,  corn-iiiercliants. 

BANKRUPT.S. 


AIIwojmI,  ('.  Walrot,  So!n^i>Pt»hire,  ronfoc- 
rioiKT,  Oft.  IS,  ll»,  arnl  N»*v.  16,  t'a»*tlp  uiul 
Hall  Inn,  H.itli.  (Isaac  Marsh fipltl,  Olou* 
fcjitpr'-hirc  ;  ami  Stoplicii,  (i.  Hroad-streot 
Hnililings. 

Hraithwaitc,  W.  LppiU,  inanufartnrfr,  Oct.  15, 
16,  and  Nov.  5,  Coiirt-housc.  Let'd?*.  (Mu- 
kinton,  Middlo-templc;  and  Foilcn,  LotsN 
Hntchrr,  W.  Sntfon-in-Ashfipld,  Nottinirhani- 
«Iiin*.  morrer,  Ort.  S,  i»,  and  Nov.  12,  Swan- 
inn,  >lan!«tipld,  Nottingbamshirp.  .(Hall  CSl 
Co.  New  Hndwpll-couil,  Carpy-fctrept ;  and 
Maw,  .Man* held 

liradford,  Ci.  and  A.  Paradicp,  Bristol, brokor^, 
<*ct.  7,  21,  and  Nov.  16,  White-lion,  Bristol, 
(Williams  Kt  Co.  Llneoln’s-inn ;  &  Brow'ne 
and  (’o.  Broad-street,  Bristol 
Hni  row,  T.  Kendal,  M'estnfioreland,  irraln-mer- 
fliant, Oct.  31,  and  Nov.  I,  and  2.'t,  King's- 
anns-inn,  Kendal.  (Addison,  Verulam- 
biiildiiigs;  and  Wll'on,  Kendal 
r.lafkhand,  ti.  Oonsall,  Staffordshire,  grocer, 
tift.  2s.  2t>,  and  Nov.  26.  (Ilirks,  Orny's- 
iim-sip ;  and  Brookes,  Newport,  Shropshire 
Holton.  K.  Birmingham,  victualler.  Oct.  2S,  2!i, 
and  Nov.  26,  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel, 
Birmingham.  (I.ong  and  Co.  Holhorn-rt. 
(•ray’s-inn;  and  Smith  iSi  Ct*.  Birmingham 
Chapman,  <f.  Old  Bond-street,  fruiterer.  Sept. 
2^.  Oft.  1!),  and  Nov.  .5.  (Swayi  and  Co. 
I‘’rederiek’s. place, Old  .lewry 
Cuff,  .1.  Ilegent-street,  Westminster,  jeweller. 
Oft.  is,  Hi,  and  Nov, 5.  (.Mayhew,  Chan- 
rery-lane 

Chandler,  J.  Jewry-street,Aldgnte,flour-factor, 
Oft. to  Nov.  21 

Clark,  W.  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden,  soda- 
water-manufacturer,  Oct.  lt>,  N«tv.  2,  26. 

(.Hmes  and  Co.  Oreat  .Marlhomugh-streel 
Eveleigh.T.  Devonshire-street,  Queen  square, 
linen-draper.  Sept.  21,  t<»  Oct.  31 
Everth.  ,1.  IMnner’s-hall,  merchant,  Oct.  12,  Iff, 
and  Nov.  y.  (.Martindale,  Bedford-place, 
Bussell- square 

riotfher,  T.  Qtieenhithe,  coal-merchant,  from 

Oct. to  Nov.  23 

I'ranieys,  s.  and  T.  I*.  Liverpool,  marble-ma¬ 
sons,  ttet.  2S.  29,  and  Nov.  16,  Oeorge-lnn, 
Liverpool,  (Topham.  Castle-st.  Liverpool ; 
.\dlington  and  Co.  Bedloni-row 
Frost,  ,1.  sen.  Bridlington  Quay,  Yorksliire, 
f  ovu-inerehant,  Oet.  22,  2.t,  and  Nov.  26, 
ti rcat-hotcl,  Bri<llinglon-«|uay.  (Wardell, 
l’iidliiigton-(|uay ;  and  Hraec,  Birchin-laue 


Fenner,  T.  and  J.  Why,  Ilolborn-hill,  laoe?aan, 
Oct,  22,  29,  &  Nov.  26.  (Smith,  Barnard's- 
inn,  llolhorn,  ami  Bethnal-green 
Cray,  J.  Kingston,  Surrey,  linen-draper,  Ort. 
12,  26,  and  Nov.  19.  (Reardon  and  Co. 
Corbet- court,  tiracechurch-strect 
Cregg,  T.  R.  and  R.  Phene,  jun.W'atling-strect, 
wh«>les.ale-eonfectioners,  from  Oct.  12,  to 
Nov.  30 

Hart,  S.  (i.  Harwich,  merchant.  Oct.  8, 12  and 
Nov.  12.  (Saunders  jk.  Co.  Upper  Tbaracs- 
street 

Herbert,  T.jun.  Great  Russell-street,  Blooms- 
hnry,  aurtloneer,  Oct.  22,  26,  and  Nov.  16. 
(Hewitt,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothhury 
Howarth,J.  C.  Bath,  dealer,  Oct.  10,  21,  and 
Nov.  19.  White-llon-inn,  Thomas-strcct, 
Bristol.  (Adlrngton  and  Co.  Dedford-rew ; 
and  Scraee,  Bath 

Handscomb,  J,  H.  Newport  ragnell,  Burks, 
lace-merchant,  Oct.  26,  29,  and  Nov.  2t», 
(Jupp  and  Co.  Carpenter’s  Hall,  Londua 
Wall 

Hulton.  W.  jnn.  Chowbent,  Lancashire,  moncy- 
scrivoner,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  5,  and  26,  Bridge- 
inn,  Bolton-lc-Moors.  (Adlington  and  C(». 
Betiford-row  ;  and  Boardinan  and  Co.  Ihd- 
tdn  le-.Moors 

Jacks,  T.  Bishopsgate,  without,  flour-factor, 
Oct.  13,  26,  and  Nov.  16.  (Lee,  Tlircc- 
crowns-court,  Southwark 
Jolinston,  J.  High-street,  Wapping,  grocer, Ort. 
19,  Nov.  2.  and  23.  (Smith  and  Co.  Au>tin 
Friars 

Leigh,  J.  Jeffery 's-square,  St.-Mary-axe,  mer¬ 
chant,  from  Aug.  1",  to  Oct.  .5 
Lacey,  R.  Lynconhe  and  Widcomhe,  Somerset¬ 
shire.  builder,  Oct.  3, 10,  and  Nov.  9.  Wliitc- 
lion-inn,Thomas-street,  Bristol.  (Adliiig- 
ton  and  Co.  Bedford  row;  and  Scrarc,  Bath 
Lane,  W.  Alderton,  Gloucestershire,  c(*w-dcalcr, 
Oct.  23,  24,  and  Nov.  12,  Hop-pole-inn, 
Tewkesburv.  (Winterhottom,  Ia  Tewkes¬ 
bury;  and  liousfield,  Chatham-place 
Martiu,  J.  Oakham,  Surrov,  wh«*elwright,  Ort. 
5,  26,  and  Nov.  9.  (Walter,  .Mitre-chanj- 
bers,  Fenchurch-street 

M.ay,  \V.  Wellington-place,  Goswell-st.  baker. 
Oct.  5.26,  and  Nov,  ff.  ( Ducrc,  Fa!‘gravc- 
place.  T'cinple 

Musson,  V.  Gidling-street,  BermomLcy,  haker, 
Oct.  12,  19,  ami  Nov.  ff.  (Wilkinson,  New 
Noith-stn*et,  Red -lion -square 
.Mabsoii,  Kel9Hle,SutfoU<,  laiuier,^)ct.  21 


Diiutlnuls 


3$I 


.Mul/ift*'!'.  .1.  T.  Miinr,  StafTorduhiio,  i'On<  >i- 
i)rovnetov.  Oct.  21, ‘2i,  and  Nov.  12,  at  the 
Office  of  !Vleii**r«.  Wheatley  and  Co.  Su»nO. 

( llarher,  I'ettcr-lane;  and  Wheatley  and 
Co.  Stone 

S'nrrii*,  T.  Itishopatone,  Wilts,  shoe«inakcr, 
from  Oct.  12.  t«»  Oct.  19 

(dilflehl.  II.  S.  Kiii^**ton-npon  Hu1I,  merchant, 
Ort.  IM,  19,  and  Nov.  16,  Kinft'a  CotTee- 
house.  Kinitstt*n-u|>on-lluil.  (Shaw,  Kly* 
place,  Holhorn  ;  and  iliehardsnn,  Hull 

I’app'.  th  North-street.  Lambeth,  horae-dealer, 
iVoin  Oct.  15,  to  Oee.  3 

I'ridcanx,  P.  C.  Plymouth,  tiinher-merchant. 
Sept,  2".  Oct,  I,  and  Nov.  5,  Iloyal-hotel. 
p;yiiioi.th.  (S(|iiire,  Plymouth ;  &  Wright, 
Kiiig’s-bench-walk,  Temple 

P.iltrey,  W.  llincluvirlte,  tiloucestershire,  Oct. 
IH,  19,  .Tnd  Nov.  16,  Uoyal-hotcl,  Chclten- 
ham.  (Tan,  Sto\v-«»n-the-Wold,  <»loster>h.; 
.and  Pritchard,  Knrl-strect,  Ithicktriurs 

IVai'on,  T.  W:ilh»rd,  Statfordshire,  malster, 
ttet.  2.'»,  26,  and  Nov.  23,  Hell  and  Bear* 
Inn.  Stow.  (Harvey  and  C«».  Lincoln’s-iim- 
iields;  liiihhard and  Co.Chea«1Ie,  Staffords. 

Ilix.O.  Ilix,  C.  and  Kix,  O.  late  of  Manifold* 
I'l.^ce,  Newington-hutts,  corn-merchants, 
troin  Oct.  1,  to  Oct.  12 

Si'cncer,  W.  Swanse.a,  (Glamorganshire,  paper- 
maker,  Oct.  17,  IH.  and  Nt»v.  9,  at  the  Public 
Uooms, on  the  Burrows, Swansea.  (Price, 
Liucolii's*inn;  and  Collins,  Swansea 


Smith,  J.F.  Ileitent.|.treet,  linen-draper,  from 
Oct.  15,  t»*  Nov.  .5 

Tye,  K,  Sihton,  Suffolk,  fanner,  Oct.  21,22.  .and 
Nov.  l6,Three-tunB-inn,  Yoxford,  Sulhdk. 
(VVoo«lhouse,  King's-lN'iich-wulk,  Temple; 
Shar|iin,  Buccles 

Wake.  fl.  B.  .Morton.  Lincolnshire,  timher-mer- 
cliant.Oct.  H,  9.  and  Nov,  5,  Bed-lion  Inn, 
Worksop,  Nottinghamshire.  (Ilannaniand 
Co.  Rast-Bcdford ;  and  Allen  and  Co.  Car^ 
lir^le-strect,  Soho 

M’ehber.  ,1.  Bath,  currier,  Oct.  16,  19,  and  Nor. 
19,  White-llon-lnn,  Bath.  (.Makiuson,  MhL 
dle-temple;  and  Mellings,  Bath 
Wheeler,  ,1.  inn.  Abingdon,  Berks,  griwer.  Nor. 

I, 2,  ami  23,  Crown-and*thistle-lnn,  Abing¬ 
don.  (Nelson,  RHsex-street,  Strand;  amt 
(iraham,  Abingdon 

Watson,  O.  B.  Bock  Lodge,  Durham,  corn- 
merchant,  N«)V.  6. 7,  and  26,  (jneen’s-licad- 
inn,  Morpeth,  Northumberland.  (Meggi- 
son  and  Co.  Vcrulunt-bnildings,(iray’s-inn  ; 
and  Brnmmefl.  Morpeth 
Yates,  W.  Yate  and  Pickup  Bank,  Lancashire, 
dealer,  Nov.  11,  12,  and  23,  Old  Bull-Inn. 
Blackburn.  (Bdlestnn,  Blackburn;  and 
('larke  and  Co  Chancery-lane 
Yates, <i,  Ecclcshill,  Lanenshire,  dealer,  Ntw. 

II,  12,  and  23,  Old  BuU-inn,  Blackburn. 
( Rdlcston,  Blackburn  ;  and  Clarke  and  Co. 
Chancery-lane. 


DIVIDENDS, 

From  Saturday,  September  21,  to  Tuesday,  October  15,  1822. 


Boyers, ,1.  jttn.  Wansford,  York,  Oct.  23 
Hyass,  H.  Baleigh,  surgeon,  Oct.  26 
Hoyes.O.K.  Anlahy,Kingston-upon-H  ull,0ct.  23 
Baker,  T.  Wolverhampton,  Oct.  22 
Browne,  W.  'I'.  Liverpool.  Oct.  23 
Blarkhum,  W.  Bedford,  Lancashire,  Nov.  2 
Browne,  J.  &  J.  Oregson,  Charles-streetf  (iros- 
ven<»r-sr|uare,  Oct.  29 

Bryan.  VY.  L.  &  B.  (i.  (iunnel, Poultry,  printers, 
Oct.  26 

Biiral,  .1.  Swiinso.!,  Oct.  31 

Booth.  T.  Newark-upon-Trent,  Notts,  and  A. 

Booth,  Notting.  talhnv-chundlers,  Nov.  11 
(•artoii,  .1.  BKackburn,  Lancashire,  Oct.  30 
Brcnnand,  T.  Brc.ad-street,  Cheapside,  Nov.  2 
Bi^hnp,  ,1.  Broad-st.  Bloomsbury,  horse-dealer, 
Nov.  2 

(oilier,  T.  Newport,  Salop.  liquor -merchant, 
Oct.  21 

Cioppor, 'r.  W.arringtnn,  Lancashire,  Oct.  25 
Coates, (!.  Stanton  Drew,  Somersetshire,  Oct 31 
Ciiupinan,  W.  (iravesend,  provision- merchant 
Oct.  29 

Clav,  B.  Stainford,  Lincolns,  scrivener,  Oct.  29 
Pm tnall,  J.  Dover,  Oct.  30 
l>rake,  J.  Lewisham,  Kent,  master  •  mariner, 
Nov.  5 

Klgie,  W.  Bnwarp,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  5 
French,  B.  Wiinptde,  Cambridgeshire,  Oct.  24 
Flintt,(;.  London-wall,  merchant,  Oct.  26 
Findley,  J.  L.  Sparrow-corner,  Minories,  Nov. 2 
Carton,  s.  Wo»td-street,  Cheapside,  silk-inarm- 
faef  nrers,  Oct.  26 

<;<M»d,  |»,  ('laptnn,  insurance-hroker,  Oct.  26 

Cnihs.T.  High-row,  Kniglitsbridge,  Oct.  29 
••ainett,  .\.  I,iverp«t»d,  Oct.  31 
Cough,. f.  Bath,  painter,  Nov.  I 
‘•rant,  William,  Oxford-street,  hi<»koi,  Nov.  5 
Mandlev,.!.  (!otoM,  Staffordsliire,  miller,  Oct.  19 
Diggs,  \V’.  Strand, hatter, Oct.  19 


Hudson,  W.  St.  George’s  •  terrace,  Dayswater, 
ship-owner,  Oct.  19 

Hyde,  1).  Waltham- Abbev,  Essex,  Oct  8 
Harrison,  J.  Sandwich,  Kent,  Nov.  18 
Haggart.J.  Limelinnse-hole,  victualler,  Nov.  2 
Harris,’!'.  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  Nov.  4 
Jopson,  W.  Hi,  C.  Wignall,  Liverpool,  Uct  16 
Jones,  E.  Tatten-haU,  Cheshire,  Oct.  14 
Judd,J.  Derby,  Oct.  28 

J  opsun,  W.  Liverpool ,  turpentinc-diitiller,  Nov.  b 
Kilshaw,  E.  Lancaster,  Nov.  1 
Kermode,  W.  Liverpool,  Oct  24 
Knight,T.  CliippingSodbui7,Gloucester,  Nov.  4 
Knibb,  B.  Billinglmrougb,  Lincolnshire,  grocer, 
Nov.  4 

Leech,  J.  fc  J.  HlnchcHff,Cateaton-street,  Nov.  5 
Massey,  J.  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  grocers, 
Oct.  22 

Meihuish,  G.  Crediton,  Devon,  Oct  24  &  31 
Milne,  A.  G.  Mitre-court,  Fenchurch-st  Oct.  22 
Miliward,  J.  Bedditch, Worcestershire, Oct. 3« 
Mills,  J.  Water-lane, Tower-it.  wine-merchant 
Oct  26 

M'Nair,  Abchurch-lane,  merchant,  Oct  26 
MiIler,J.C.&A.  Bishopsgate-street  mercliaots, 
Nov.  2 

Mawhood.B.  jun,  Wakefield,  Yorksliire,  money- 
scrivener,  Nov.  11 

Pritchard,  J.  D.  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  Oct  28 
and  Nov.  4 

Pritchard,  W.  ik  E.  Bevan,  Bristol,  Nov.  4 
Plant,  II.  Birmingham, gnn-barrel-maker,Ort.  26 
Parker,.!.  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road, Nov.  2 
PebM's,  J.  I'k  F,Vt>ston,  Bristol,  maltsters, Nov.  20 
W.  Batcliffe-bigbway,  grocer,  Nov.  9 
lliciiard'<on,(i  Hornrustle,  Lincolnshire, Oct.  21 
IlcddHil,  W.  Liverpool,  Oct.  29 
Bcddall,  T.  Liverpool,  Oct.  .30 
Bainey,  It.  Spilsby,  Llnc«dnshire, Oct. .31 
Itohiiisoii,  M.  A.  Bed  Lion-bt.  Holborn,  Nov,  .5 
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.MMii«'iirhU*r,  ('uU(>n-ii)('rclit.  Nov.  2 
SkitliiH'ii*,  'V.  SIu'iIm’M,  0»  t.  21 
hiil<*>bury, i'lcstuii,  Uct  21 

Stabb.T.  Tori|(iay,  llcxoii,  iiu'rrhant,  0«-t.  I'J 
SUinlfy.T.  Cultntliuiu.i’aiiiliriilKetiliiiv,  Oct.  23 
San<l('i>on.  11.  Doiirn^tor,  Oct.  2H 
S«>m«»n»,  1*.  I'lyiiiuutb.  iiiprcliaiit.  Oct.  2t> 
Scwaid,  New  Suruui,  Wilti*,  clothier,  N«*v.  7 
HtroinlMtui,  3.  Au^tin-ii  iai  ri.  iiiercliuiit,  Nov.  2 
blade,  T.  llartliidiHiit‘\v-clot»e,  biiiitlitield,  oiU 
iiiei  vliaiit,  Nov.  i> 

TuKWtMHl,  3.  LHnca<«ter,  Ort  21 

‘I'l  ict,',  ll.iV  J.  liatclil)',  Hertford,  Oct.  3*.> 

'I'aNhir,  William, (.ireut  Varmoutli, tk't. 23 


ThomaH,  1).  Carmarthen,  Krocei ,  ^h  t.  2s 
TowiiHeiMl,  J.  Ludgate-hill,  liU'emati,  Oft.  8 
Tatrmu,  li.  J.  Itarron,  Waihrook.  Nov.it 
Vincent,  J.  He^rent-^treel,  victualler.  Oft.  o,; 
WalterH,  J.  Studham,  llertlordshire, o*  t.  .s 
White,  J.Tari'orley,Che*liire,iiui.ke«*i>er,X„v.5 
Wehh,  tieorjre,  roriihill,  dealer, Oct.  2'» 
Wilkin«un,  W.  Norton-hammer,  Oerhy,  Nov  1 
Williams,  S.  Hristol,  aimtheeary,  Nov.  1 
W  atHon,  11.  itoltoii'le-.Sluors,  drii^^iMt,  Nov.  .'i 
White, S.  C.  Kdingley  Cotton-mills, NottiiiKliiuii 
Nov.  (J  * 

Youni?,  O.  New  Sarum,  Wilts,  grocer,  N«»v.  7 


INSOLVENCY  KEUISTEK. 


Soticc  of  opposition  to  the  discharfic  of  any  prisoner  must  he  entered  in  ike 
hofik  at  the  office^  33,  Lincoln's- 1 nn- Fields^  three  clear  days,  exclusive  of  Sun. 
day,  Ifcfore  the  day  of  hearing.  The  schedules  are  fled  and  may  be  inspcchd 
every  jllonday,  It'ednesday,  and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  up 
to  the  last  day  for  entering  opposition. 


London. 

Petitions  to  he  heard  at  the  Justice- 
hall,  Old  Uailey,  \bth  Mov.  at  nine. 

lliockhill,  John,of  Chatham, of  the  Kont-road, 
of  8|>enccjrtStreel,  SL  Ueorge's  in  the  East, 
last  wt  l)ei>tford,  hoot  and  shoe-maker 
llrottke,  John,  of  Nusterton,  Nottinghamshire, 
of  II nil, of  llarton,  Lincolnshire,  butcher,  last 
■  of  Hosrariey.atablo- keeper  ‘ 

Itiinlett.  John,  ot  107,  Aldersgatf -street,  of  27, 
ilarhican.  last  of  lied  Cross-street,  laceinao. 
I  lliirdord,  John,  of  Sugar  Loaf-court,  Leaden- 

'  hall  street,  |H>rter,  last  of  While  Lioii-etreet, 
'  Ciiuxlman's-tields,  fruiterer  and  green-gntcer, 

I  last  of  Sugar  Loaf-court,  Luadenhall-strect, 

I  IKirter 

I  Clayton,  Oliver,  of  Galway,  Ireland,  wine-mer< 

•  rhant 

Dalton,  Elizabeth,  of  Swansea,  shop-keeper 
*  Fenn,  Samuel,  of  29,  Uell-street,  Mary-le-bone, 

baker 

Hammond,  Levi,  of  21,  King-street,  lastof  IS, 
Young-street.  Kensington,  bricklayer 
‘  Johnson,  Samuel,  of  Khurktoii  Manor-house, 

I  near  Mugginton,  Derbyshire,  tanner 

Jones,  George,  of  Edmonton,  chanUler-ihop- 
I  keeper 

Kemp,  John  Kley,  of  Uie  Grange,  W'orth,  Sos- 
j  sex,  fanner  ' 

Orpin,  Charles,  of  Upper  Thomhangh-street, 
’I'ottenham  court-road,  grocer  and  cheese- 
I  monger,  last  of  Forllaud-placc,  New-ruad, 

painter  and  glazier 

1 

i 

1 


Saneome,  William, of  lO.Lltchfield-street,  Solio 
of  9,  William-street,  Lisson-green,  of  2,  l\in- 
tipool-plare,  Hlackfriars’-road,  last  of  4,  Wch- 
ber-row,  Waterloo-road,  carpenter  and  coal- 
dealer 

Stroeter,;Wniiain,of  Marlborougb-plaro.Soiith- 
ampton-street,  Camberwell,  bricklayer  and 
plasterer 

Sutton,  William  Samuel,  of  the  W^hite  Hart. 
White  llait-yanl,  Drury-lane,  victualler,  of 
Stratford,  Essex,  last  of  9,  Kont-place,  Old 
Keut-t'uad,  oilman 

Taberman,  John  Kavinond,  of  Coal  Harbour- 
street,  Haokney-road,  last  of  Carolino-plarf, 
Wiliiutre-pardens.Kingsland-road.uicnlianf* 
clerk  (siietl  as  Jolm  ilaymond  'rableinan  ) 

Tasker,  Thomas,  of  113,  Vork-street,  Coniiiicr- 
cial-foad,  grocer  and  (Uial-dealer 

Thompson,  Robert,  of  W'oolsthorp,  near  Graii- 
tlurm,  last  of  Deeping  St.  James,  near  Mar¬ 
ket-Deeping,  Lincolnsliire,  victualler  and  cat- 
tie- jobber 

West,  William,  of  Maidstone,  fruiterer  and 
horse-dealer 

Williams,  Richard,  of  Hath,  tailor. 

Country. 

Shire-hall,  Shrewsbtiry,  14//*  Nor.  nt 
eleven. 

Hayley,  Thomas,  of  Freston-nrockhurst,  lavt  of 
Edgerley,  Shntpshtre,  farmer 

Hammonds,  I'hoinas,  of  ('1  unton,  Salop,  faimci, 
last  of  Shrewsbury,  victualler. 
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REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  MONTH. 

inUTHS  AllKOAU. 

Tlio  I'iiMit.  <Jen.  Sir  U.  Joncs.nt  Hou.  TIm'  Lady  of  llov.  W.  Roy,  of  a  d.iiij'litor,  at 

lufrn«-*^iir-iii('r,  of  a  ann  Madran 


MAK  IMAGES  AlUtOAU. 

llaversoat,  Georpo  F.  lSa<i.  Haihadoea,  Graham,  ll»«nry,  Ksq.  Trinidad, to 

Hfiidy  Miss  lli‘lu*rra  (Jittena  t'oleiuaii  Miss  Sarah 


nEATIIR  ABROAD. 

At  Bonloiriio-anr-mor.  Mrs.  Roheroa  Buchanan  At  Paria,  Mra.S.  Milno, of  Pedro  Rivcr,.laniaira 
At  Dici'i'f,  Don  Ji***!*  Tilmrcis  Echevarria  At  Trenton,  New  Jeraey,  Mra.  F.  Weaion 


METROPOLITAN  OCCURRENCES. 


A  IMosseiig^cr  has  arrived  at  the  Fo- 
rcij^ii  Oftice  from  the  Duke  of  Wellinp^- 
ton,  his  Majesty’s  Uepreseiitativc  at 
the  Coiijjress  at  Verona;  but  the  par¬ 
ticulars  have  not  transpired.  Letters 
from  Vienna  state  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  xvill  return  to  liis  domi¬ 
nions  sooner  than  >vas  expected,  lie 
has  already  caused  it  to  be  announced 
at  Fetersburgh,  that  he  expects  to  ar¬ 
rive  there  in  a  month  at  the  farthest, 
having:  renounced  the  intention  of  tra¬ 
velling:  to  Home  and  Naples. 

Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  have  determined  to 
submit  to  Parliament,  as  one  of  their 
first  measures  of  Finance,  a  plan  for  con- 
vertini^  the  old  four  per  cent  annuities 
into  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
result  of  a  similar  operation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fives,  last  year,  occasions 
this  experiment. 

It  is  reported  that  the  present  in¬ 
tention  of  Ministers  is  to  defer  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  until  February, 
unless  some  unexpected  occurrence 
should  in  the  mean  time  occasion  a 
change  in  their  determination. 

Lord  Amherst  is  appointed  Gover- 
nor-General  of  India. 

A  grand  mews  is  building  at  Pimlico 
ill  the  room  of  those  at  Charing-cross, 
most  of  which,  owing  to  the  new 
street  that  is  to  face  St.Martin’schureh, 
being  obliged  to  be  pulled  down.  It 
commences  at  the  stables  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York’s,  and 
will  proceed  considerably  higher  than 
the  Kiding-house,  which  is  to  come 
down.  The  termination  of  the  new 
mews  will  be  very  close  to  the  palace 
at  Pimlico.  A  great  space  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  rc<|uircd  for  it. 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  will,  through 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter,  be 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas-lights, 
whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  during 
divine  service.  The  candlesticks  and 
chandeliers,  by  the  help  of  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  partially  lighted  up, 
have  been  suticred  to  remain  in  case 
of  accidents,  but  no  use  is  otherwise 
intended  to  be  made  of  them.  The 
pipes  have  been  some  time  since  laid 
down,  and  traversing  the  cript,  ascend 
into  the  choir  and  body  of  the  church 
where  they  arc  concealed  by  passing 
through  the  centre  of  eight  elegant 
pillars  of  gilt  brass,  the  summits  of 
which  arc  each  furnished  with  tlin>e 
largo  burners.  Four  more  pillars  of  a 
similar  description,  but  of  greater  mag¬ 
nitude,  adorn  the  railing  in  front  of 
the  altar  ;  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  they  will  afl'ord,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  pair  of  tall 
wax  tapers  which  hitherto  have  stooil 
upon  the  altar. 

Northumberland  House,  Strand. 
—The  repairs  and  improvements  are 
all  expected  to  be  completed  ere 
Christmas-day.  The  workmen  have 
been  obliged  to  under-pin  the  whole 
of  the  edifice.  I'hc  grand  marble 
staircase  is  completed ;  next  to  that 
of  Chesterfield  House,  it  will  be  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ixmdoii. 
Tlic  upholders  are  expected  to  com¬ 
plete  the  interior  decoration  by  the 
24tli  of  March;  and  in  the  month  of 
May  a  grand  fete  is  expected  to  he 
given.  His  Grace  is  also  making 
great  improvements  at  Alnwick  Castle. 
Sion  is  finished. 

I'Aiglish  newspapers  may  now  he 
sent  to  India  at  an  expense  <»f  only 
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one  penny,  paid  at  any  poat-officc  in 
the  kinf^dom. 

The  (*recnland  Fishery  has  not 
been  to  unproductive  as  this  season 
for  many  years.  In  1820  the  quantity 
of  oil  produced  was  20,000  gallons; 


in  1821,  17,000  gfal Ions ;  and  the  pro. 
sent  year  less  than  7,000  gallons. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  ttiat  the 
ship,  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  is  on  tin* 
point  of  sailinp:  for  Bengal,  with  a 
cargo  of  Newcastle  coal ! 


in  RTHS. 


Thr  Duchrtn  of  Newcsttlr,  at  Clumber 

Lady  Kou^Iiev,  at  Aqualate  Hall 

Lady  A.  Wardiaw,  in  Oeorge-iq.  Rdinbiirgh 

The  Lady  of  Alex.  Monro,  Esq.  at  Dr.  Monro’s, 
Bushy,  Herts 

The  Lady  of  J.  W.  Spicer.  Esq.  Hanover-sq. 

The  Lady  of  C.  Richmond.  Ks«j.  Doughty-st. 

The  Lady  of  W.  Lynch,  Btq.  uloucester-place, 
Purtuian-souare 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  li.  Dennett,  Cadbury, 
Somersetshire 

The  Lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.  F.  Cavendish,  at 
Chiswick 

The  Lady  of  Mr.  Hehert,  Arundle<st.  Strand 

The  Countess  of  Longford,  Rutland-sq.  Dublin 

The  Ladyiof  R.  T.  Hawley,  Ksq.  at  Upton 
Gray,  Hants 

The  Lady  of  Keith  Douglas,  Esq.  Cavendish- 
square 

The  Lady  of  J.  H.  Butterworth,  E^-q.  Claphatn- 
cominon 

The  Lady  of  J.  Stephen,  jun.  Esq.  Chapcl-st. 
Oroevenor-place 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philpotts,  Newcastle 
Stannop 

The  Lady  of  Sir  A.  Chichester,  Youlston,  De¬ 
von  of  a  son  and  heir 

The  Lady  of  Major  Oenl.  Sir  J.  Lyon ,  K.  C.  B. 

The  Lady  of  Lieut.  CoL  TufueU.  Larkham- 
bouee,  Wilts 


SON.S. 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  R.  Salkeld,Font\vell-rec- 
t«>ry,  Dorset 

The  Lady  of  K.  Colston,  Esq.  Shepton-mallet 
The  Lady  of  J.  Nethercoat,  Ksq.  Haslebeeoh, 
N  orthamptonshire 

The  Lady  of  Major  Denshire,  Upper  Cadogan- 
place 

The  Lady  of  .Major  Durrowes,  Beiiarth,  Car- 
nar\'onshire 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  E.P.  Bossier,  Chelten-' 
bain 

The  Lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Youngson,'  Bowscar, 
Cumberland 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booker,  Dudley 
Lady  Glammis,  Paulswaldcn,  Herts,  son  and 
heir 

The  Countess  of  Minto,  Minto-house,  Ilox- 
hurghshire 

Lady  W.  Somerset,  Ridge,  near  Sudbury 
The  Lady  of  J.  H.  Whitmore,  Esq.  Ruine-cot- 
tage,  Monmouth 

'The  Lf^y  of  T.  Wetthain,  Esq.  Bron>i>ton  row 
The  Lady  of  1.  Petty  Muspratt,  Ksq.  i>ulwi('li 
The  Lady  of  T.  Abbott,  Esq.  MorningUin-cres- 
cent,  Camdeii-town 

The'Lady  of  the  Rev.  K.  Barber,  Worlingworth 
Suffolk 

The  Lady  of  Alex.  Gordon,  Esq.  Claphain 


DAUGHTERS. 


The  Ladv  of  Col.  Ross,  Albany-barracks,  Isle 
of  Wight 

The  Lady  of  W.  Stuart,  Esq.  M.  P.  Hill-street 

The  Lady  of  J.  C.  Worthington,  Esq.Newstoue, 
Tunbridge  Wells 

The  Lady  of  A.  Lavile,  Esq.  Oaklands,  Devon 

The  Lady  of  W.  Friend,  Ksq.  Stoke-newington 

The  Lady  of  H.  Russell,  Esq.  Sutton-park, 
Bedfordshire 

The  Latly  of  Lieut  Col.  Hogg,  East  India  Com¬ 
pany's  Service 

The  Lady  of  T.  Welsh,  Esq.  Upper  Cadogan- 
place 

The  Lady  of  E.  Boghurst.  Eaq.Scarbro* 

The  Lady  of  Sir  D.  Erskine,  Conway,  North 
Wales 

Lady  Paget.  Fair  Oak  I^odge,  near  Petersfield  ‘ 

The  Lady  of  Sir  J.  Felluwes,  Adbury’-house, 
Hampshire 

The  Lady  of  J.  Bishop,  Esq.  Wobum-place, 
Russell-square 

The  Lady  of  W.  Holmes,  Esq.  Brookfield,  near 
Arundle 


The  Lady  of  J.  Cotton  Worthington,  E!»q. 
Newstou,  Tunhridge  Wells 

The  Lady  of  11.  Ballard  Johnstone,  Esq.  Pro- 
vender,  near  Faversliam 

The  Ladv  of  J.M'oodford,  Ksq.  Devonshire-st. 
Portland-place 

The  Lady  of  E.  Smith,  Esq.  Gordon-house 
Keiitish-town 

The  Lady  of  K.  Forster, near  MMndsor 

The  Lady  «»fCol.Woo<lford,C«dd8treain-giiardi 

The  Lady  of  ('apt.  James  A.  Murray,  R.  N. 

The  Lady  of  Henry  Davis,  Esq.  .Mecklenhurgli- 
■quara 

Lady  Elizabeth  Toilemache,  Knglefield-green 

Ladv  Augusta  Fitzclarence,  Keiit-hoii>e, 
kniglitshri^e 

The  Lady  of  J.  S.  Jessopp,  Esq.  Alhury-place, 
Cheshunt 

The  Latly  of  the  Rev.  W,  Roy,  Chaplain  at 
Madras 

The  Lady  of  Mr.  T.  Bugden,  Walworth 


MARRIAGES 


Ainsworth,  Jesse,  jun.  esq.  Wicken-hall,  to 
Lees,  Miss  Hannah,  Didham 
Allen, Capt.J.  R.N.  Christchurch,  Surrey,  to 
Shirley,  Miss  Mary 

Alington,  Rev.  J.  Little  Barford,  Beds,  to 
Plumer,  Miss  Eliza,  Canons,  Herts 
Adams,  Capt  C.  R.N.  Minto-house,  N.B.  to 
Brydtme,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Allah,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  Hay,  to 
Gardner,  Mrs.  widow  of  Major  Gardner 


Austin,  John,  esn.  Clapton,  to 
Hobson,  Miss  Ellen,  Markfield 
Burrington,  G.  esq.  East  Dulwich,  Surrey,  to 
Packer,  31iss  Elizabeth  'I'rehy 
Bnien,  Col.  M.P.  Oak-park,  to 
Kavamiah,  Miss  Ann.  Borris 
Barleo,  Rev.  William,  Barham,  Norfolk,  to 
Lee,  .Miss  Margaret,  Dicklebiirgh,  Noi folk 
Bartlett,  Rev.  .lubn,  Buckingham,  to 
Reynolds,  .M  iss,  Bankhouse,  Salop 
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ninjhani.  Mr.  John  Courchcr,  Hull,  to 
jetfer^uii.  MUh  Alftthea,  Hull 

BUkurll,  Hfiiry,r»q-  to 

Mi**’*  M'n!oot-|»l;ir^,  I<ainlM>th 

Drothorton,  Mr.  M'.  Salter  liaiip,  LryUad,  to 
Taylor,  Ml'**  KlU*n,  (‘fiorley 
Brovriii*,  Lieut. -(’ol.  2rid  Foot,  to 
(irav,  Mi***  Louisa  Aune,  Durham 
Ilrentoii,8ir  Jahleel,  Fetcham.  to 
Krenton,  Misn  Harriet,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
llradley.  Rev.  W.  Prebendary  of  Wells*,  to 
ilarkor,  Mis*s  Fruuees  Maria,  Harbadoe.<* 
D«>urne,  0.  esq.  ('raubruuk,  to 
Cook.  .Mis*  Mary 

CrucLihaw,  Jo.sluja,  esq.  Rredbury,  to 
Fresoott,  .Mis*  Susauiiah,  Stock|iort 
Doery,  Rev.  >V.  Crawley,  Flaxley  Al»bey,  to 
Crawley.  .Miss  C.  Stowe,  Northamptonshire 
Barnard, Mr.  U,  Juii.  Paternoster- row,  to 
Cliater,  Miss  Caroline,  Cornhill 
Banks  ,T.  Christopher,  esq.  Bank  Newton,  to 
Weston,  Miss  Harriett,  Wilsley,  Kent 
Cave,  T.  es|.  Yeovil,  to 
Teinpleman,  iiliss  .Mai^,  Rurkland-street 
Cauipbell,  F.  (Gardner,  esq.  Troun,  llantfshire, to 
Dair.  Miss  Maria,  Carnousie,  BaniTshire 
Clay,  M' 111.  jun.  esq.  RusselUsqunre,  to 
Dickason,  Miss  H.  Montafru-st.  Russell-sq. 
Crawford.  .Matthew,  esq.  Middle  Temple,  to 
Montagu,  Miss  Louisa  M.  L:  ckham-bouse’ 
Csoiuhs,  .Mr.  Henry,  Frome,  to 
Payne,  .Miss  Eliza,  Frome 
Ctiouihs.  -Mr.  James.  Frome,  to 
Payne,  .Miss  Sarah,  Frome 
Cook,  Samuel  Green,  eao.  C<»lchester,  to 
Linton,  Miss  Eleanor  Maria,  Ftitheringhay 
Cook,  Sami.  Alie-st.  Goodman’s-fields,  to 
Parker,  Miss  Elizabeth, Caliper's-liaM,  Herts. 
Donald,  Capt.  J.  Whitehall,  near  Glasgow,  to 
Grahame,  .Miss  Ann,  W’hitehall 
Durant,  Rev.  Thomas,  Poole,  to 
Chandler,  Miss  .Mary,  London 
Digby,  Benjamin,  Ksq.  Moiintjoy-sq.  Dublin,  to 
liiglis,  .Miss  Sophia,  Auchindinny 
Davidson,  Capt.  Henry,  in  Cardiganshire,  to 
Monis,  .Miss  Jane,  Carmarthen 
Dickinson,  A.  esq.  to 
Allen,  Miss  Eliza,  Lewisham,  Kent 
Duuford,  George  A.  esq.  19tii  Foot,  to 
Darby,  Miss  Emily  Jane 
Dando,  .Mr.  John  Jones,  Ruckleshury,  to 
Cunningham,  Miss  Lydia,  Bedfora  New>road 
Easthani,  Rev.  F.  Chester,  to 
M'ard,  Miss  Jane,  Chester 
EUood, .Mr.  Joiin  Gerrard,  Wimpole- street,  to 
Lull,  .Mis*  Alice  Simpkin,  Long-acre 
Forbe*,  Capt,  Henry,  R.N.  to 
Home,  Miss,  dangliter  of  Sir  E.  Home 
Fallowfield,  Rev.  J.  Oldham,  to 
Gordon,  Miss,  ditto 
Fell,  Win.  Watling-street,  to 
Young,  .Miss,  Great  Surrey-street 
Granisluw,  Capt.  R.  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  to 
Bunn,  .Miss  Sophia 

Green,  Ilev.Tlios.F«)rdhani,Graveley  Herts,  to 
Lee,  .Miss  .Mary,  Dicklehurgh 
Creilier,  Mr.  P,  J.  Wormwoou-street,  to 
Quodall,  Mias  .Margaret,  Burton  Latimer 
Gordon,  Dr.  Theodtire,  St.  George’s,  to 
Barclay,  .Miss  Elizabeth  Bruce 
Gregory,  Mr.  John,  Lambeth,  to 
Berries,  .Miss  E.  Acton-place,  Kingsland-rd. 
Girardot,  Capt.  C.  A.  Coldstrqam  Guards,  to 
Colnette,  Mias  Margaret  C.  \Yalthain  Abbey 
“oinfray.W.  King’s  Hill,  .Momno’uthshire,  to 
Thompson,  Miss  Eliza  Lee,  Chichester 
Barrin^on,  .Mr.  Henry,  to 
Wright,  Miss  E.  Grenville-st.  Ruaaell-sqnare 
Holland,  Henry,  M.D.  Lower  Brook-street,  to 
Caldwell.  .Miss  M.  E.  Lliiley  Wood  Staifords. 
Hiilier,  Henry  Bentick Curry, esq.  Rochester, to 
Lacey,  .Miss  Ann 

Henderson.  Thos.  esq.  Long  Burgh, to 
Wilson,  Mrs,  Dougbty-street 
Haydon,  .Mr.  Edward,  Islington,  to 
Davies,  .Miss  Maria  Jane.  Hackney 
Enr,  Mag,  Vol,  83. 


Hutton,  Mr.  Th«>s.  Clieapside,  to 
.Morris,  .Miss  Kllzalietii.  East  Grinstead 
llit  ks,  rraiiei'i,eM|.  Bartlett’s-buildiag*,  to 
Owen,  .Mrs. 

Jones,  Rev,  Chr.rles,  Pakenham.  to 
Quavie,  .Miss  .Mary,  Bartonmero 
Kail),  J(»seph,  esq.  to 
Friend,  Mrs.  (Mapham 
Keiirirk,  Rev.  G.  Larkboar,  near  Exeter,  to 
Rowrimr,  .Miss  .M.argaret 
Kenrirk,  Mr.  SHinuel,  West  llnmiwich.to 
Keiiric'rt,  .Miss  .Marianne 
Lester.  T.  Y.  esq.  at  Dumbarton  Ca*tle,to 
Ferrier,  Miss  .Mary 

Lynes,  Rev.  J.  KImley  L«>vett,  Woroestersb.  to 
Wynne,  MissC.  S.  tJaithmeilh*,  Derl*ysblre 
Liverpool,  the  Earl  of,  llainptoii-ct.  palace,  t.* 
Chester,  Mis*  Mary 

Lindsay,  .Mr.  T.  Duiby-terrace, City-road,  to 
Sliui't,  .Miss,  Frederiek-plaoe.  Ilampsteud-id. 
Le.nter,  Thos.  Young,  esq.  Royal  Fiisileera,  to 
Ferrier.  .Miss  .Mary,  Diimbartou  Ciistle 
Littlewu(»d,  John,  juii.  .Mr.  Walworth,  to 
Perkins,  .Miss  Louisa 

Langtoii,  Mr.  Henry,  .Maidenhead,  Bucks,  to 
Stephenson,  .Miss  .M.  Wiiliam-st.  Blacklriars 
Monk,  Rev.  J.  H.  D.D.  Dean  of  PeteriNtru*  t*» 
Hughes,  .Miss  .lane,  Nuneatoii.NVarwickslure 
Mahon.  Dennis,  esip  Ntwwieh.tti 

Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Bn.  of  Norwich 
Mennoiis.J.esq.Greenock  Douglas,!,  of  .Man,  to 
Mills,  .Miss  Catherine  Ann 
Mandevilie,  Viscount,  St.  James's,  to 
Sparrow,  .Miss,  daughter  of  Lady  O.  Sparrow 
M arson,  T.  F.  esq.  Newington,  to 
Buckle.  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Murk-lane 
Marman,  Cant.  John  Sidmouth,  Devon,  to 
Wilkins,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Spitallleld* 
Me.Millan,  Donuld.esq.  Lepaenstrath,  to 
Campbell,  .Miss  Anne,  Kiiityre 
Miekle,  Capt.  Win.  bMtli  Foot,  Dublin,  to 
O'Dwyer,  .Miss  ('atherine  Louisa,  Dublin 
Medley,  George. esq.  Kennington,  to 
Rich,  IVlifs  Elizabetli,  Milton-next  Gravesend 
Murray,  A.  esq.  Gt.  Russell-st.  Bloomsbury,  to 
Smith,  Miss  Ann,  Aberdeen 
Mov’ston,  R.  J.  esq.  Calcot-liull,  Flintshire,  to 
Thomas,  Miss  .4.  Church  Leigh, Stailordsliire 
Morphew,  Mr.  John,  East  India  Service,  to 
Cullen,  Miss  Susanna 
Nokes,  Mr.  J.  M'oolwieh,  to 
lladen,  .Mrs.  Rosa,  Duiiifries 
Powell,’ J.  G.  e.sq.  Cambridge,  to 
Kellam,  Miss  Frances 
Parker,  Rev,  John,  South  Petlierton,  to 
Trenchard,  Miss,  Taunton 
Parry,  Rev.  Frederick,  Ea«tham,  to 
Ward,  Miss  Jane,  Chester 
Puscy,  Philip,  esq.  Pusey,  Burks,  to 
Herbert,  Lady  Emily 
Potter,  .Mr.  Clnrianl,  Mary-le-bone,  to 
Thompson,  .Miss 

Prince,  John,  esq,  Pentonville.to 
Smith,  Miss  C.  Whitecross-st.  Crippleirate 
Robinson,  T.  H.  esq.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  to 
Hutchinson,  .Miss  S.  Lower  Clapton 
Rolle,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Huish,  Devonshire,  to 
the  Hon.  L.  Trefusit,  sister  to  Lord  Clinton 
Ripley,  Wm.  esq.  Liverpool, to 
Parr,  Ml-s  Isabella,  Fir  Grove,  Lanrashire 
Rigby,  Wm.  esq.  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  to 
Thomas,  Miss  Frances,  Chester 
Russell,  Mr.  J.  Lant-street  and  Nelson-sq.  to 
Hobv,  Miss,  St.  James's-street 
Row,  Capt.  T.  .Mevaaissey, Cornwall,  to 
M‘Adan),  Miss  H.  St  George’s  in  the  East 
Rawsthorne,  W.  H.  esip  Doncaster,  to 
Johnstone,  Miss  Eliza,  Burr-st.  Tower-hill 
Spedding,  Mr.  J.  Penrith,  at  Gretna-green, to 
Burton,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spiirway,  Rev.  John,  Barnstaple,  to  ’ 

Hole,  Miss  Elizabeth.  Georgehaiii 
Skeggs,  John,  esq.  Famliorough,  Kent,  to 
Morgan,  Miss  Mary,  Croftnn  Hall 
Temple.  Mr. George,  Guildhall,  to 
Weatherley,  Miss  Maria,  Poultry 
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V.iijx,  .Mr  Calvert  Rnwyer,  I*iulJlne.l.iiie,  to 
Itrirkwood,  .Mii*"*,  Sutton 
Win^,  Thou.  e:*o.  Cray'H  Inn.  to 

I'atrrnostrr,  Mary  Ann,  Norfolk-xtreet 


[Oct. 

WliUkanl,  Mr.  J.  Mnxoii.  AMirnte,  to 
Stern.  .VliHii  Jane,  Iluxton,  iitMforduhire 
Young,  Win.  eH(|.  llarllelturii.  Mid  Lolliiaii.to 
Sauinarcz,  Mi:*'  Amelia 


DEATHS. 


AltlU.  Lady,  In  NeUon-nquare,  42 — Abhinger, 
M'in.(tiie  IpxwU'h  Fortune-teller) — Adey,  Mrs. 

I).  (lloiicestershlre — Alexander,  Miss  K.  Picea- 
dillv — Aekroyd.T.  esq.  Bradford,  Yorkshire— 
Axford,  J  liadgate-hiil,  88 — Atkins,  Hugh,  esq. 
Moniaq,  Inverness,  1*7 . 

Browne,  Lady  A.  in  tJardiner’s  row,  Dublin, 

87 — Bmwnlow,  C,  esq.  of  Bnxtk.st.  Bath,  at  his 
seat  Largaii,  I  relano— Besson,  Lieat.  C'harlvs, 
of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  85— Bee, 
Mrs.  of  Bankside,69 — Beauvoir,  Louis  Henri 
de  Count  du  Roure  and  Marquis  de  Grisae,  in 
Aruudel-st.  Strand — Brookbauk,  S.  A.  young¬ 
est  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Brookbank.  of  Wink- 
n’ortb-bnlMingv,  City-road— Badcock,  Mrs.  B. 
at  Sydeahaitt.  60— Brewer,  J.  J.  csa.  at  Gra- 
vllle,  near  Havre  de.  Grace,  late  Adjutant  of 
’filbnry-Fort— Brewer,  Mr.  W.  Runeton,  3H. 

Cornell,  .Mrs.  E.  of  Law'rence-st.  Chelsea,  60 
— Chester,  R.  eldest  son  of  Bir  Robt.  Chester, 
of  Bush-hall,  Herts — Carne,  C.  at  Truro,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  9C — Conway.  T.  esq.  New-place 
Monse,  Southampton,'  60— Collins,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Ht.  JohiM,  Exeter,  71 — Coles.  Mrs.  M.  Peck- 
UaiD.  88— Cooper,  Mrs.  T.  Henley-upon-Thamcs 
—Kristian,  Mrs,  K.  Wlgmore-st. 

Diindonaid,  The  Countess  of,  at  Hammer- 
smith— Daan,  A.  of  Bond-st.  57 — Dowding,  W. 
esq.  of  .Upper  Thornhaugh-st.  70  —  Douglas, 
Miss  M.  A.  at  Ealing— Du  Sable,  Capt.  C.  47— 
Day,  T.  Sarrntt,  Herts,  15— Dalxiel,  W.  Great 
I  Janiea-et  Bydford-row— Dickenson,  W.  es«i. 

I  Cumherlaud-pW<'e,  Ncw-road. 

Earlom.  Mr.  n.  Kxmonth-st.  Spa-flelds,  80— 

I  Ellkitt,  Rev.  M'm.  Welford,  Warwickshire — 

Evam,  Mrs.  wife  of  Capt.  H;  Bvaua,  Kiiights- 
liridge — KJiiot,  E.  Peckhaui — Edw'ards,  Mrs.  11. 
Castle-st.  Holborn. 

;  Kfytrhe,  L.  D.  esq.  In  Jermyn-it.  84— Farrar, 

Mrs.  of  Meckleoburgh-square — Fraser,  \V.  E. 
onlv  child  of  the  Rev.  H.  Fraser,  M. A.  Rector 
1  af  Woolwich— Forester,  Rev.  C.  at  Seiby,  55— 

I  Fonnerau,  J.  Z.  esq.  at  Donay,  formerly  of  the 

[  2oth  Fool,  aged  35 — Foxcrofr,  Mrs.  E.  Sonth- 

;  gate, 69 — Foster,.!,  esq.  High-green,71 — Fllz- 

herliert,  Miss  J.  Chichester,  65— Fowler,  T.  C. 
Burgeon,  Hheerness. 

Ci union. Mrs.  relict  of  the  Rev.  P.  Gordon,  of 
Assington-hall,  SiifThlk,  68 — GrifHtlis,  J.  esq.  at 
ChariiMUtth,  Dorset,  formerly  Hnrgron  to  the 
I  liouseliuld  of  her  late  Majestv  Queen  Charlotte, 

and  one  of  tlie  Surgeons  or  St.  George's  Hos 
I  pital — GrtWths,  J.  esq.  of  Stainford-hill,  Mid- 

i  ^esrx,  Doctor's  Commons,  London— 4>reaves, 

Miss  R.  at  Toitenhain-high-crosi — Godbold,  .1. 

I  nsq,  Bury-St.- Edmonds,  9j — Garrick,  Mrs.  re* 

t  lift  of  the  inimitable  David  Oarricli,  Adelphi- 

i  terraee,  aged  99  years — tilpps,  J.  fourth  son  of 

}  G.  Gipps.fsq.  M.P.  Ho wiett's,  Herefordshire — 

I  Grace,  J.eN.  Aylesbury — GUI,  B.  C.  esq.  \Vy- 

;  rardsliury,  if ucks  -Good win,  T.  B.  Angel-court, 

I  Hkiimer-etreet— Gilpla,  Win.  eeq.  EasLSbeeii 

{  »ulTey,64. 

(  liars,  C.  O.  esq.  at  Xymphslield— Hodgkins, 

i  Miss  .Mary,  of  Woke  Newington,  24,  youngest 

daugliTerof  the  laie  Rrv.  li:  Hodgkins— Heod, 
i  Mrs.  wife  af  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hood,  of  Rovdon, 

Essex — Horton,  Mrs.  at  Bango,  widow  or  the 
late  A.  V,  Horton,  esq.  of  Dublin — Hnme,  Mrs. 
K.  Grove,  Bath,  siRer  of  the  late  Dean  of  Der¬ 
ry,  aad  u^ee  vf  tke  laU  Biofiop  of-  BalUlmry— 
llaalaui.  Mrs.  W.  Greenwich— Howl ett.  Miss 
M.  Kensington,  13— Hilfam,  H.  esq.  Ne wry,  77 
— Ilamond,  A.  esq.  We«taere-Mf h-nouse.  Nor- 
;>  folk,  81— Htwlop,  Mrs.  Haxby-hall,  Damaris— 

i  Hustler,  J.  D.  esq.  Stepney,  69 — Heywood.  Miss 

\  M.  I.  Bedford-place — Hankey.the  infant  daugh- 

I  ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hankey— HtdlQway*  Mr.  E. 

I  City-road,  20. 


Ives,  Mrs.  at  Bungay — Ingilby,  Mrs.  I.  j. 
Dunsdaie,  near  Gnishorough,  63. 

Jarkson.W.  at  Haziehead,  Alpha,  CnmWr. 
land,  91 — Jaqttes,  Mary,  late  of  the  bank  ig 

Leeds;  at  the  Leeds  Workhouse— Jones, Thm. 

WiLon-st.  Finslmry-square,  54 — Jones,  J.  y* 
near  Ross,  Herefuntshire— Junes,  J.  o. 
ington,  formerly  an  eminent  cook  at  New* 
market,  &c.  5lc. 

Kaye,  C.  J.  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  C.  Kaye, 
Pentonville — King,  Capt.  G.fof  the  ship,  Jauiei 
Laingk  on  his  passage  from  Jamaira,  58. 

Leifcbild,  Mrs.  S.  Kensington,  85 — Langton, 
R.  esq.  Newington-placc  —  Law’rence,  .Mr.  R. 
IHshop-Stortford. 

Mavor,  Mrs.  A.  at  M'oovlstock— Millet,  Mrs, 
H.  Cliestertield-st.  65— Montmorency,  Viscount 
Frankfort  de,  at  his  Villa,  near  Clontarf. 
a  Privy  Councillor,  Trustee  of  the  Linen  llosid, 
Vice  President  of  the  Dublin  Hoclety,  and  Cosi* 
missiuner  for  Improving  the  Port  and  llsrbwur 
of  Dublin — Manning,  Rev.  J.at  High-Wycorohe, 
67 — .Mathias,  .Miss  A.  at  Driimrondra,  agH  II, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Mathias — diaekrl- 
ler,  D.  esq.  Kly-place — Mackintosh,  Colonel  J. 
on  thq  retired  list  of  the  Roval  Marine  Force*. 

Noverre,  F.  fourth  son  of  C.  NoveiTe,e!iq.«f 
Ot.  Marlhorough-st. — Nevvman,  J.  esq.  Ciritarl 
in  the  Russian  Bervice,  and  formerly  Iluiiian 
Consul,  at  Hull,  8:i — Newca.stle,T!ie  Duchess 
of,  at  Clumber — Nibbs,  J.  esq.  at  Upon  hoese, 
Southampton,  formerly  of  Antigua— Nepesn, 
Sir  E.  hart.  Loder,  Devon,  High  Sheritf  for  the 
County,  71  —  Nimmo,  Mrs.  Kensington,  72— 
Newcastle,  the  infant  son  of  his  Grsce  the 
Duke,  at  Clumfier — Nihhs,  Mrs.  J.  Upton-hoese, 
Southamptou,  only  survived  her  husband  Uure 
days. 

Old,  Mrs.  A.  in  Conduit-st.  widow  of  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Onl,  late  Reetor  of  Wheathsm|i- 
stead,  Herts — Gnghtersou,  Rc\’.  Arthur,  at  the 
Manse  of  West  Kilbride,  H* — Oliver, .Mr.  J.  of 
Canal-place,  Kent-road,  6/. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  at  Cormy  Castle,  County  Cann. 
—Pace,  Lieut.  G.  of  the  Admiralty  Telegraph 
Kstablishineiit,  (suddenly) — Parkin,  K.  at  St. 
Wenn,  Cornwall,  aged  99 — Petvin,  Mrs.  R!h. 
Bromley,  Kent — Pigot,  J.  Admiral  of  the  Red, 
at  Beddington,  Surivy— Parker,  T.  Bnsli-lane, 
Canih>n-st.  84— Parker,  T.  juiu  Bush-Um’, 
Canmm-st.  55. 

Russell,  R.  esq.  at  Exmonth,  64— RiitedlBo, 
Signor  Carlo,  formerly  of  the  King’s  Theatre- 
Row',  T.  esq.  Mile-end— Ridge,  T.  esq.  Yar¬ 
mouth,  62 — Read,  G.  Wandsworth— Robertson, 
G.  esq.  Royal  Dragoons — Rivington,  F.  bi- 
Paul’s  Church-yard,78. 

Scafe,  J,  E.  esq.  Gray’s-inn — Steera,  Mr*. 
Hastiugs,  70 — Scott,,  nu*  lady  of  SirJ.Scotl. 
Great  Barr-ha!l,StalR)Td>hire— Street,  Mr*.  J. 
Kflbiirtt,  28— Schroder,  Mrs.  Clapbam-ri»A 
(relict  of  H.  Schroder,  esq.j— Shipley,  .Mr.  Z. 
Whitley,  near  Tynemouth — Sykes,  Mr*.  I - 
Wandsworth,!^ — Scaly,  Miss,  Hastings, IW, 
Trash,’  Rev.  A.  J.  of  Queens'  College, Ox^'ri 
—Tucker,!.  atWestbury,  Leigh,  64, 
well  known  as  a  Musical  Composer^Thoni- 
tou^Mi*s  .M.  A.  Fenchurch-st.  13t— Trim,  A. CH 
Camhens'ell,  84 — Thodey ,  9.  Poultry— TipHR*- 
Mrs.  Spital-siiuare — Travis,  J.  late  of  Mall. 
Usborne,  Alias  M.  A.  Trinity-square, 21. 
Woodthorpe,  V.  Fetter-lane—  Weall,  J-  ®i 
’  Hateh-etKl,  near  pinner,  66— Wylde,  Mrs.  Bnr- 
I  ington,  Somerset,  62 — M'elch,  Mrs.  oaly^F^ 
of  Sir  a.  Welch,  Blthain,  Kcnt,74-Wolfe.Mr*. 
E.  Saffron-Waldon— M'illiarason,  W.  0«orff- 
court,  Picckdiny. 

Yates.  B.  esq.  of  Marlhorough-place,  na* 

worth, 64— Young, Mrs.  E.  Old-»l. 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  town  of  Linton  lately  presented 
itceDCof  the  utmost  confusion,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  notice  having  been  given 
that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  were 
ts  be  reduced  one  shilling  per  week,  u 
Urge  body  of  whom,  consisting  of  some 
hundreds,  assembled  by  hve  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  a  riotous  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner,  and  expressed  their 
determination  to  strike,  unless  their 
wages  were  continued  at  the  old  staud- 
grtl.  They  paraded  the  whole  parish, 
preventing  any  business  being  done, 
uuless  at  the  old  wages;  but,  on  a 
threat  of  being  sent  to  prison,  they 
dispersed.  Most  of  these  misguided 
men  have  returned  to  their  work,  and 
the  parish  is  restored  to  tranquillity. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

For  many  weeks  such  have  been  the 
quantity  of  apples  brought  into  Mans¬ 
field  market,  that  they  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  sold  at  the  rate  of  3d.  and  4d. 
per  peck. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The  removal  of  the  Post-Office  pack¬ 
ets  from  Falmouth  to  Plymouth  has 
been  finally  determined  on,  and  will 
shortly  take  place.  It  is  said,  the 
principal  part  of  the  vessels  will  be 
purchased  of  tbe  owners  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  whom  the  Commanders,  &c. 
will  be  appointed.— —The  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  inquire  into  Public  Charities, 
commenced  their  labours  at  Barnstaple 
on  Monday  the  19th  September. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Copper  ores  sold  at  Pool  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  1787  tons  —  standard,  1061.  Is. 
Copper  ores  for  sale  this  week,  at 
Redruth,  2,402  tons.  Copper  ore  sold 
.at  Swansea,  Oct.  2,  162  tons.  * 
DURHAM. 

.  Mr.  Lambton  has  bought  the  colliery 
at  Newbottle,  late  the  property  of 
M^rs.  Nesharo  and  Co.,  for  70,0001. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  tenantry  of  the  Bev.  Sir ‘Abra¬ 
ham  Elton,  Bart,  met  his  agent  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  where  his  agent  made  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  his  rents  401.  per  cent.,  when 
the  tenantry  cheerfully  paid  the  amount 
of  his  demands. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

That  branch  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
Arundel  Navigation,  which  crosses  the 
Island  of  Port  sea,  and  terminates  in  a 
basin  at  the  halfway  houses,  is  opened 
for  the  reception  of  trading  vessels  and 
barges.  The  communication  is  now 


open  from  Portsmouth  to  the  city  of 
Chichester,  and  but  five  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  consisting  of  excavation 
and  embankments,  remain  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  In  the  main  line  of  canal  in 
Sussex,  in  order  to  effect  the  long  de¬ 
sired  object,  that  of  barges  passing 
by  inland  navigation  from  Loudon  to 
Portsmouth. 

KENT. 

Au  order  has  arrived  at  Chatham 
Dock-yard,  to  stop  the  further  discharge 
of  any  more  men  from  the  naval  yard  ; 
it  is  the  inteution  of  the  Government, 
that  the  men  shall  continue  working 
for  five  days  in  the  week, and  the  same 
hours  as  usual,  which  will  obviate  the 
intention  of  a  further  dischargew— ^ 
There  lately  accidentally  met  together, 
at  the  Castle  Inn,  Canterbury,  eight 
persons,  who,  from  their  relative  von 
nexion  with  each  other,  form  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  fact  in  cousanguinity ; 
There  were  four  sisters,  five  daughters, 
one  grandmother,  one  grand fiitber, 
three  aunts,  one  g^and-daughter,  oue 
brother-in-law,  three  sUtors-io-law,  oue 
son-in-law, 'two  mothers,  one  father, 
one  ncice  to  three  aunts,  one  uncle, 
two  wives,  aud  two  husbands. 

LANCASHIRE.  ' 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Man- 
Chester  and  Preston  bankers,  that  from 
and  after  the  29th  of  September  next, 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  dis¬ 
counts,  and  charged  and  allowed  on 
current  accounts,  will  be  4  percent, 
per  annum,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  us 
heretofore.— With  the  view  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  efifect  the  railway  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  notice  has 
been  given  of  an  application  to  l^rlia- 
ment  next  Session,  for  an  Act'wUh  the 
requisite  powers.  It  is  also  intended 
to  have  a  rail  road  from  Newton  to 
jj^lton,. thereby  connecting  the  com¬ 
munication  with  that  town  and  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester,  as  the  direct 
rail-road  between  these  two  places  will 
pass  through  Newton.  A  notice  for 
an  Act  for  this  purpose  bas  also  been 
given.-  — —The  Common  Council  of  l.i- 
verpool  1  has  voted  tbe  freedom'  of  the 
Borough,  to  the  sons  of  the  Right  Hou. 
Geo.  Canning,  and  General  Gascoyne. 
—The  assessment  on  housi'S,  ^cc.  in 
Liverpool,  returned  to  the  Select 
Vestry,  is  stated  for  1S22,  houses  and 
warehouses  at  23,600;  in  1820,  21,400; 
increase  in  two  years,  1,600. 
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MIPDLKJiF.X. 

Depreciation  of  Ijintletl  Properitf.^ 
Torty  aerm  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Harmondsworth,  which  a  few  years 
since  were  let  at  ‘21.  an  acre,  were  re- 
ecutiy  re>let  at  5s.  an  acre. 

NORFOLK. 

Notwithstandinj!:  the  united  efforts 
of  the  majifiatracy  and  the  peace  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  severe  examples  made  by 
the  Courts  of  Justice  on  offenders,  the 
dreadful  practice  of  machine-breakinpr 
ban  been  a;;ain  resumed  by  the  deluded 
populace  In  this  county.  -"—A  reward 
«)f  5001.  is  oO'ered,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  |)crsoii  or  persons,  who  in  the  nii^ht 
of  the  ‘25th  uJt.,  set  firo  to  a  field  •barn, 
ill  the  Wents,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
T.  Pooly. . 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A  smart  shock  oi  an  earthquake  was 
distinctly  felt  at  Dunston,  near  New- 
castle,  aecooipanied  by  a  loud  noise 
like  distant  thunder.-— ^ The  oil  (9 
tuns  and  15S  (gallons),  the  produce  of 
the  whale  which  was  taken  a  few 
weeks  ago  upon  this  coast,  and  the 
right  to  which  had  become  an  object 
of  dispute  between  tw'o  great  land¬ 
owners,  upou  whose  property  it  had 
been  cast^  was  takcu  possession  of  in 
behalf  of, the  Crowu,  by  a  special  order 
from  the  Admiralty.— —Newcastle  and 
the  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of 
the  stoppage' of  the  kcclmen  on  the 
river,  arc  filled  with  soldiers  like  towns 
beseiged.— Earl  Grey  has  recently 
communicated  to  his  numerous  tenant- 
ry  in  Northumberland  and  North  Dur¬ 
ham,  his  intention  to  remit  20  per  cent, 
of  all  his  rents, from  Martinmas,  1821. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

l^pwards  of  209  navigators,  lately 
employed  on  the  Bude  Canal,  have 
commcuecd  their  operations  on  the 
projected  Taunton  and  Bristol  canal. 
They  are  immediately  to  open  the 
ground  at  Fire  Fool  Weir,  near  Taun¬ 
ton.  A  party  of  the  workmen  are 
aiwo  to  commence  their  labours  at 
Creech, 'and  a  bridge  near  the  wesent 
'one  at  Bathpool,  is  to  be  ereeten,'  The 
'  line  will  tertniaate  In  the  Paret,  about 
tt  hiile  from  Bridgwater^’  ‘  ' 

1  —  STAFFORDSHfRE! 

•  A  Tread  Mill  in  tlie  county  prison 
is  now  finished,  and  has  been  brought 
•  Into  fhll  'operation.  The  severity  of 
the  labour  Is  Certainly  adapted  to  ‘  pre- 
•TOnt  the  repetition  of  crime.— ^bied, 
'on  Wednesday,*  the  25th  of'Seplem- 
ber,  aged  fio,  Charles  Evans,  bistter 
known  by  the  name  of  Carolus  the 
Hermit  of  Tong,  ^vhcre  in  a  lonely  and 
romantic  cell  on  the  domain  of  George 
Durant,  Esq.  he  for  the  space  of  seven 


[Oct. 


year*,  by  his  manners  and  convorm- 
tion,  becomingly  sustained  the  charac. 
ter  he  hud  chosen. 

SUFFOLK. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  Siiffolij 
Bible  Society  held  its  eleventh  Anni. 
versary  Meeting  in  the  Guildhall, Bor;. 
Lord  Bristol  in  the  chair.  The  Report 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  year  stated 
the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  Society, 
and  the  great  good  it  had  effected. 
The  Guildhall  was  not  crowded,  nor 
was  the  meeting  attended,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  by  any  of  the  resideut 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
only  by  a  very  few  from  the  ncigh- 
bonrhood. 

SURRY. 

The  repairs  and  alterations  at  Clare, 
mont,  since  the  departure  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Leopold,  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  citent.  Most 
of  the  floors,' with  the  exception  of  the 
state  rooms,  have  been  taken  up  and 
new  ones  laid  down,  owing  to  the  dry. 
rot  having  affected  them  to  so  great 
an  extent.  The  principal  part  of  the 
house,  with  the  ont-biiildlngs,  have 
been  fresh  painted,  and  the  state¬ 
rooms  have  received  great  addition  of 
splendour.  The  servants  have  been 
on  board  wages  the  whole  of  the  time, 
not  one  being  dismissed  owing  to  his 
Royal  Highnesses  absence.  Marl¬ 
borough  House  has  likewise  been 
greatly  improved.  His  Royal  Hipli- 
nets  is  soon  expected  in  this  conntry. 

SUSSEX. 

On  the  Brighton  road,  not  far  from 
Rcigate,  is  a  notice  on  a  large  board 
of  a  farm  to  let  “  rent-free.''— At  the 
election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  town  of 
Amiidel,  the  Leel  Jury  returned  Mr. 
'Watkins  and  Mr.  l*arker  to  the  Conrt, 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  were  put  in 
nomination,  when  a  ^ great  shew  of 
hands  proclaimed  the  choice  of  the 
burgesses  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins.  No  poll  being  demanded,  he 
was  declared  unanimously  elected.—— 
Th©  migrations 'from 'thfr  villages  jn 
the  weal  of  Sussex  'to  Brighton,  this 
Michaelmas,  have  been  ihcrediably  uu- 
raerous.  —  ^me  villages  are  said  to 
have  been  almost  deserted.  This  is  a 
'Rlnientable  proof  of  the  agricultaral 
'misery  and  distress.  Many  nnforlu- 
nares,  who,'‘bnt  a  few  years  ago,  were 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  afflnence, 
hav^  brought  hither  their  last  501.  per¬ 
haps  201.’,  with  the  view  of  making  an 
effort  In  some  little  way  of  business, 
to  save  themselves  and  families  fi'oni 
paii|>ei'isin,  to  wliich  many,  alas,  too 
many!  of  their  more  wealthy  neigh¬ 
bours  have  been  already  compelled 


Huhinit.  U  iM  calculatcil  that  not  leas 
than  ^200  famillieR  of  the  abore  de- 
Hcription  have  taken  np  their  resi* 
dence  here  since  New  Michaclmas-day. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Mr.  Farquhar,  the  wealthy  East  In- 
diau,  has  recently  purchased  Fonthill 
Abbey,  top^ether  with  all  its  appeii. 
dap^'s,  lor  between  three  and  four  hun* 
dred  thousand  pounds.  The  timber  on 
the  estate  is  estimated  at  100,0001; 
the  builuiiic^  has  not  cost  so  little  as 
400,0001.;  and  since  the  present  pos- 
kcssor  came  of  ap^e,  he  has  laid  out 
at  least  a  million  sterling*  in  beautify, 
iiig  and  embellishing  this  most  splen¬ 
did  domain.  Nearly  15,000  guineas 
are  said  to  have  actually  been  received, 
fur  tickets  of  admission  to  the  grounds 
and  Abbey  of  Fonthill.  — The  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Koinan  villa,  with  a  beau¬ 
tifully  tessilated  pavement,  have  re- 
eeiitly  been  discovered  between  Far- 
ley  Castle  aud  I  ford.  Indeed  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  remains  have  been 
known  for  a  considerable  time  by.  per¬ 
sons  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several 
small  coins  have  been  found,  bearing 
the  name  of  Tetricus,''  together  with 
some  other  curiosities,  which  are  now 
ill  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Richardson,  rector  of  Farley. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Worcester 
JXircas  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  pre- 
.  sent  a  quantity  of  clothing  to  the  des- 
tituto  Irish.'  »  -By  a  recent  arrange¬ 
ment  the  London  mail  will  arrive  in 
Worcester  at  half-past  nine,  and  return 
at  four;  further-  alterations  of  the 
branch  mails  arc  in  contemplation. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A  machine  for  the  dressing  of  cloth 
has  recently  been,  erected  in  Leeds, 
which  docs  as  much  in  forty-five  mi¬ 
nutes  as  two  men  could  ,do  in  two 
days.-— —Dr.  Burnaby  and  —  Ma¬ 
thews,  ICsq.  two  of  the  Commissioners 
fur  investigating  the  state  of  charita¬ 
ble  foiindutious  for  the  purposes  of 
cducatiou,  have  arrived  at  Hull,  and 
commeneed  with  an  examination  of 
those  connected  with  the  Corporation. , 

WHALES. 

,  Eisteddfod,  or  Congress  of  Bards  at 
brccou,  excited  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  priucipality ;  was  at¬ 
tended  by  sevcial  persons  cmiueut  in 
the  literature  of  their  country.  Sir 
.Morgan  presided.  TTiejirixcs  were 
..  given  as  follows :  for  the  Ik‘sI  Ode,  to  . 


Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Dolgclly.  The 
prixe  for  the  Poem  wm  bestowed  on 
Mr.  P.  Jones,  of  Liverpool.  Tluit  for 
the  best  Eiiglyn  on  ‘‘ The  Rainbow,” 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr,  \V.  Jones,  Den¬ 
bigh  ;  aud  tliat  for  the  best  Essay,  was 
awarded  to  Rev.  J.  Hughes,  Brecon. 
The  successful  candidates  were  in¬ 
vested  with  the  Bardic  insignia  by  Mr. 
Edward  Williams,  the  venerable  hard 
of  Glamorgan.  The  attendance  was 
both  numerous  and  splendid. 

SCOTLAND. 

A  remarkably  fine  and  very  valu- 
able  marble  bust  of  the  lute  James 
Watt,  Cs<|.  has  been  presented  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Greenock,  by  his. son, 
the  present  Mr.  Watt,  of  Soho,  os  au 
expression  of  his  respect  for  the  birth- 
place  of  his  illustrious  parent.  It  is 
fresh  from  the  chissci  of  Mr.  Chantry. 
— .  For  (he  first  time,  these  sixty 
years  there  is*  a  division*  in  the  cor- 
pomtlnn  of  Glasgow,  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  for  the  cn. 
suing  year  -— -In  the  Lothians  they 
have  now  had  five  heavy  crops  of 
wheat  in  succession  a  circumstance 
to  which  the  oldest  farmer  living 
scarcely  recollects  a  parallel.  — The 
quantity  of  fruit  and  potatoes  now  ex- 
hibited  for  sale  in  Glasgow  is  scarcely 
creditable.  In  every'  corner  they  arc 
seen  lying  in  loads— heaipa— 'and  sel¬ 
ling  at  prices  which,  some  years  ago, 
would  scarcely  have  defraved  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage  from  tne  place  of 
growth  to  the  market. 

IRELAND.' " 

As  the  winter  approaches,  and  the 
long  nights  begin,  the  outrages  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  recommence.  Ran¬ 
sacking  bouses  for  armf)  setting  fire  to 
stacks,  particularly  to  collectloiiB  of 
tithe  produce,  and  the  murders  which 
frequently  result  from  those  acts  of 
violence,  are  coming  jinto  full  activity 
again.— Tlie  subject,  announced  by 
]  Dublin  Trinity  College,  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Prizes,  at  the  ensuing 
commencement ,  is  British  .Gene¬ 
rosity  to  Irish  Distress.”— LordClan- 
.  brock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shana- 
goldcn,  viewed  each  tenant's  farm  ; 
some  be  forgave. large  arrears,  and  re- 
,  duced  theorem, to  what  it  had  been 
.thirty^ycurs  ago ;  ,to  others. .lie  gave  a 
second  reduction  of  a  fiHb,  forgiving 
arrears  also.  i  'i 


I'ruciiitiiil  Uccurrencis, 


^yth  October,  18*2'2 


2olA  October,  182*2. 


VARIATIONS  OF  BAROMETER.  THERMOMETER,  «te.  AT  NINE  O’CLOCK.  A.  M. 
By  T.  BLUNT,  Mathfnuitlcal  In>»trum<*nt  Maker  to  hU  Mnjeity,  No.  *2,  Corniiill. 


IS-M  /!«»■• 

Tk*r. 

tnnd 

(ibser. 

1822  I/Zar.i '/’A.  i.l 

H’iod. 

Ob%(r. 

1822  'Far 

'I'ker. 

Hind. 

0.^tT. 

46 

N* 

Rain 

Oct.  6|29*48>  50 

W. 

Rain 

iOcl.  17|»*2. 

43 

N.K. 

Rain 

'  29*54 

41 

N. 

Fair 

7  29*50  52 

w. 

Fair 

^  IH  29*51 

40 

N.E. 

Fair 

27;*29*5.5 

4l 

N.  W. 

Ditto 

Hl-2.9-.54'  .50 

8.  W. 

Rain 

19  29*;w 

48 

8. 

Ditto 

*28'2!>*6I 

43 

N. 

Ditto 

9l2!H51  55 

S.  W. 

Ditto 

1  20  29.37 

46 

8. 

Ditto 

2»'29*6.5 

41 

N. 

Ditto 

1<W29*79  49 

w. 

Ditto 

1  9|i29-50 

50 

S.H.W 

Rain 

30;  29*75 

45 

S.  W. 

Ditto 

ll|i9  98t  42 

S.W. 

Fair 

1  3*2  29*69 

48 

s.w. 

Ditto 

Oct.  112978 

.50 

R. 

Ditto 

12|3<m.  41 

S.  K. 

Ditto 

3:129*52 

42 

E. 

Ditto 

•2  ,19*76 

55 

N.  E. 

Rain 

'  1329*89,  47 

N.  E 

Rain 

1  21  29  30 

45 

S.K. 

Dilto 

3  29*66 

E. 

Ditto. 

1  14  29*84  4.5 

N.W. 

Fair 

•  25  29*46 

52 

H. 

DitUi 

4 129  71 

.54 

s. 

Fair 

1  I5j29-6l|  4;{ 

s.  w. 

Ditto 

.5l29  6:f 

.55 

s.  w. 

Ditto 

18J19-2.5  46 

E. 

Rain 

nUCK  OF  SHARES  IN  CANALS,  BOCKS,  BRIBOBS,  WATER-WORKS,  FIRE  AND  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  INSTITU  nONS,  MINES,  &«. 

OCTOBKR  36,  18S3. 


Cnnals. 

Auhton  aiul  Oldham  .... 

lUniesley  . 

Kiriniugiiam  (divided)  . . . 

Iktitoii  and  Bury . 

rirtx'kotMk  and  Altergxtv. 

(’arlidle . 

(^leaterrield . 

Coventry  . 

('roinfora . 

Croydon . 

Derby . 

Dudley . 

Elleaniere  and  Chester  . . . 

Krewash . 

Foilh  and  Clyde . 

(iraud  Junction . 

(irand  Surrey . 

Lrand  Union . 

(iraud  Western . 

(fiantham . 

Hereford  and  Gloucester. . 

Lancaster . . . 

Leeds  and  Liverpool . 

licirester . 

l/eicester  L  Northampton 

I/m^horniigh . 

Melton  Mowbray . 

MtHimouUishirc . 

Monlicomeryshirc . 

Neath . 

Nottingham . 

Oxford . 

Portsmouth  and  Arundel 

Reaeut'a . 

ll*H'lidale . 

Sliiewsbury . . 

Shropshire . | 

8>mersel  Coal . 

Ditto,  Lock  Fund . 

S  tatronls.k  Worcestershire 

Stourbridge . 

Stnitford>oii..\von . 

Stroudwater . . 

Swansea . 

TavistiH'k  . 

'I'liainea  and  Medway  . . , . 
1'hames  and  Severn,  New 
Trent  k  Mersey  . 

Warwick  ami  Birmingh.  ^ 

Warwick  and  Napton.... 
Worcester  k  Birmingliam 
Docks. 

London  . 

West  India . . 

Past  India . 

Conimeicial . ; 

East  Country  . 


no 

11 

H 

3  10 

2’> 

12 

33 


140  700 
i4:»  300 
'  17 
,  49  5 
100  I  18.5 
lt» 


Fridges. 

Southwark  . 

Ditto,  New  . 

DMto,  Loan  . 

Vanxball . 

Waterloo . 

fFater-UHfrJts. 

Chelsea  . 

East  London . 

Grand  Junction . . 

Kent . 

London  Bridge  . . 

South  London  . . 

West  M iddicaex . i., 

York  Buildiuga . . 

Insura  nets. 

Albion . . 

Atlas . . . 

^Iti . . 

Birniinglum  Fire  . 

British . 

t^unty . 

Eagle . . . 

EuMpean  . . 

Ololje  . . 

Guardian . 

Hope  . 

Imperial  Fire . 

IStto,  Life . 

Kent  Fire . 

liondon  Fire . 

London  Ship . 

Provident . 

Roek . 

Royal  Exchange . 

Sun  Fire, . 

Snn  Life . 

Union . 

(ias  lAghts. 

Om  ligfitand  Coke  (Chart 

Company . 

Ditto,  New  Shares  . 

City  ^8  Light  Company . 

Ditto,  New . . 

Sooth  London  . 

Impedal..^ . 

Literary  Institutions. 

Loodoa  . . . 

Ansaei . 

Bnrrey  ..... .t.. 

Uisoellcmeoas. 

Auction  Mart . 

IkiliHii  Copper  Company. 
Golden  Lane  Brewery .... 

Ditto, . . . 

Londnn  Com.  Sale  Rooms 
(!armntic  Stock,  1st  class  . 
Ditto, . 3d  ditto  . 


50 

40 

3  12  6 

a> 

135 

10 

4  5 

98 
11 
67 
38 
20 
18 
1  1U 
26.5 


Messrs.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No  9, ’Change-Alley, Conihill 


IMIICKS  OF  STOCKS,  COURSE  OF  EXCHAMiK.  ^:r. 


(.i»V  LU.N.MI.N  r  i  lMiS. 

IUkk  Stock,  div.  2t)  per  cent . 

•t  per  Cent.  Keduced  Annuities  ..  ..| 
.‘ij  per  Cent.  Cour*olH  Annuitie.s  . . .. 
4  per  Cent.  C'odhoU  Annuities  .... 
l.uu^' Annuities,  eorpire  fith  Jan.  ISCd 
.South  Sen  Old  Ann.  div.  .‘i  per  cent 

3  per  Cent.  Consuls  Annuities  .... 

4  |H*r  Out.  Ditto,  New . 

f»  per  (\*nt.  Navy  Annuities  . 

India  Slocii,  div.  D)^  per  Cent . 

.Siuith  Sea  Slock,  div.  3.^ . 

.Siiutli  S.  New  Anns.  div.  3  per  cent 

3  per  Ont.  Annuities,  1751 . 

Imperial  3  |»ei  Cent.  Annuities  . . . . 

4  per  Cent.  India  Bonds . . . 

l''xch€H)uer  Bills,  £1000.  *id.  per  day 

Ditto  £500 . 

Ditto  small  . 

Bunk  for  Account,  15th Oct.  18*22.. 

India  fur  0|>eninif,  15th  Oct . 

Consols  fur  Opening',  Dith  Oct.  .. 

’.i\  |»er Cent.  Consols . 

3  per  per  Cent.  Reduced . 

Imperial  . . . . . 


I  CICT.  *23.  IRISH  ICNDS.  imTiT 

|.M8t  9 . Bank  Stock . 

|H|J  at . (iovt.  Debents.  3.J  per  ct.0.5Jl.. 

1)3|  u  . IXk  Stock  ....  3.^  ....  01^*2  .. 

a  j  . . . .  Govt.  Debcuts.  4  ....  101 

20  ll-lbths  Do.  .Stock  ..•  •  4  . 

. Paving  Debens.  4  . 

«  ....  Govt.  Debents.  5  ....  IO75.... 

102.J  u  ^  ....  Do.  Stock  ....  .5  . 

. .  Gd.'Caiial  Loan  0  per  ct . 

. Ditto  ditto  . .  4  . 

. PifKiWat.  Debs.  5  . . 

. Do.  do.  do.  . .  t»  . 

. a  ....City  Debents,.  5  . . 

53  «  51  pm.,  (■rand  Canal  Stock  . 

5  a  C  pill..  Royal  Canal  Stock  . 

4  «  7  pm..  Lxchangc  on  London  ..  7^ . 

7  «  9  pm..  - - 

.  BULLION.  ri  R  oz. 

.  OC'T.  22  £.  X.  d 

. Portugal  Gold,  in  ('oin . 

8*2^  a  ^ . Foreign  Gold,  iu  Bars  ,.3  17  b 

43^  . New  Doubloons . .  3  13  b 

. New  Dollars  .  (1  4  P 

. Silver,  in  Bars,  Stauilard  P  4  ID 


AMERIC  AN  IVNDS. 

JjouduHy  Oct.  22. 
Bank  .Shares  ..  ..|21  5a,.t.,,.,,, 

7  per  Out . l93i  4 . .  J 

<»  pr.  C’ts.  of  1812 . f 

....  1813  r  92  9i 

....  1814.  \ 


I  FRENCH  FUNDS. 
N.  Yorkf  Sept,  24.  London^  Oct.  22. 


1815. 


3  per  Cent. 
.5  per  C’ent. 


5a.. 
i  4.. 

t . 

..... 

>  92  9' 

4  5 . 

*6 . 

lOOj  7 


Exchange  on  London, 60 days. .  13  pm. 


• .  due  March  21,  and  93 f.  7.5c. 

September  21 ... .  f... 

I  Bauk  Shares,  div.  31  . 

f  div.  from  Oec.  and  30  June  . 

£  MarlS20  Reconnois.  of  Liqui- 
%  dation  divid.  due 

'  Mar.21,& Sep.  21  . 

Exchange  on  l..on-  25f.  .50c. 

don,  3  montlis  . 

Ditto  1  ditto  . 


PRU.SSIAN  STOCK. 

London^  Ovt.  16,  1S22. 

.5  |H‘r  Cent.  Bonds,  large  89;^  5 
►Small  — — .  Div.  due  3 1st  March, 
and  30th  Sept.  I 


RUSSIAN  STOCK. 

London,  Oct.  HI,  1822. 

6  per  Cent.  Inscriptions,  82.  — Ex- 
^  change  3.».  Id.  p.  Ro. — Div.  dne2Mh 
Feb.  atid  31st  Aug..— Metallic  .5  per 
Cents.  82  ex.  d. — Exchange  3  |  1  p. 
Ho.— Div.  due  2Sih  l•V!>.  &  31st  Aug. 


COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE 


Amsterdam . C.  F . 

Ditto  at  .Sight . 

Rotterdam  . 

Antwerp . 

Ilainhurgh . 

Altona  . 

Paris,  3  days  Sight . 

Ditto  . 

Buurdeanx  . 

Frankfurt  on  the  .Main  .... 

Vienna  ettee . 2  M. 

Trieste,  ditto . 

Madrid  . . 

Cadiz  . 

Bilhoa . 


3|Barct'Iona 
0, Seville 


Tlesdav,  On.  22. 
.  35^i 

.  3.5I 


12 

••••••••• 

3]  Leghorn  . . 

. 47i 

37 

7|(>enoa  . 

37 

8  Venice  Italian  liv.  .. 

. 27  i 

25 

45  Malta  . . 

25 

75  Naples  . 

.  39 

25 

75  Palermo  . . 

...per 07.  Il^( 

157 

Lisbon  . . 

.  52 

10 

19  Oporto  . 

.  52 

10 

19  Rio  Janeiro . 

. .  4(*» 

36j 

Bahia  . 

.  .50 

36 

Dublin  . . . 

3r>\ 

Cork  . 

excheuim:r  bilks. 

.All  Exchequer  Bill.**  dated  prior  to  Oct.  1821,  have  been  Advertised 


